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The  Rike-Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Warehouses  that  side-step 
the  law  of  gravitation! 

Nothing  beats  a  single-level  straight  line  when  it  comes  to  creating  an 
economical  flow  of  merchandise  through  receiving  and  marking,  on  to 
customer  delivery. 

For  years  Abbott  Merkt  engineers  have  been  designing  one-story,  eco¬ 
nomically  operated  warehouses  like  the  two  shown  above.  If  you're 
mobilizing  for  the  preservation  of  profits  in  spite  of  rising  costs,  we  should 
like  to  discuss  the  savings  to  be  made  in  a  carefully  planned  warehouse. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

designers  of  department  store  structures  *  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 


Scruggs  Vandervoort  Barney,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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(Top,  left)  F.  W«b  Hill  of  tho  Wob  Hill  Company,  Rapid  City, 
S.  0.;  Profottor  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  chairman  of  tho  committoo 
that  producod  tho  roport,  "Dynamic  Rotailing  in  tho  Modorn 
Economy,"  and  Wado  G.  McCargo,  prooidont  of  H.  V.  Baldwin 
It  Co.  Tho  convontion  oloctod  McCargo  to  a  tocond  torm  at 
prooidont  of  tho  Association. 


(Loft)  Bonjamin  H.  Namm,  prosidont  and  chairman  of  tho  board 
of  Namm4aosor,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  NRDGA's  Intomational 
Committoo,  with  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vico  prosidont  and  gonorol 
managor  of  Kaufmann  Dopartmont  Storos  and  vico  prosidont  of 
May  Dopartmont  Storos  Company.  Wolf  was  ro-oloctod  chair¬ 
man  of  tho  NRDGA  Exoevtivo  Committoo. 


(Right)  E.  C.  Stophonson,  vico  prosidont,  and  Waltor  A.  Crow, 
assistant  to  tho  gonorol  managor  of  tho  J.  L.  Hudson  Company; 
Jomos  S.  Schramm,  oxocutivo  vico  prosidont  of  Tho  J.  S.  Schramm 
Co.,  and  W.  M.  Button,  vico  prosidont  of  J.  C.  Ponnoy  Company. 


The  Complete  Story 
of  the 

43rd  Annual 


More  than  5,000  retail  exeeutive? 


NRDGA  Convention 


attended  the  sessions  of  the  43rd 
\RDC..\  convention  in  New  York  last 
month.  Those  who  stayed  with  it 
through  its  full  four  days  found  that 
the  program  led,  intricately  but  logk 
ally,  from  the  general  to  the  particu 
lar;  from  problems  of  planning  to 
methods  of  operation. 

1  he  carefully  planned  pattern  oi 
the  convention  started  to  unroll  with 
the  opening  speech,  delivered  by  T.  V 
Houser,  vice  chairman  of  the  board  ol 
Sears  Roebuck,  at  a  session  sponsored 
by  the  Association  of  Buying  Offices. 
Houser,  in  a  speech  entitled  “The  Re 
tailer  and  the  U.  S.  A.  Economic  Evft 
lution,”  presented  a  closely  reasoned  j 
and  encouraging  analysis  of  consumer : 
buying  power,  which,  he  said,  is  well 
insured  against  ordinary  fluctuations 
in  a  peacetime  economy.  Housei 
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GOLD  MEDAL  AWARD 
To  Morten  J.  May,  chairman  of  tho  board 
of  Iho  May  Dopartmont  Stores,  tho  NRDGA 
presented  retailing's  highest  honor,  its  gold 
medal  for  distinguished  service  to  the 
trade.  May  belongs  to  that  group  of  con* 
fldont,  all-round  merchants  who  toko  oa> 
pension  for  granted.  As  a  result,  in  tho 
course  of  developing  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  retail  organizations,  he  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  pace-setter  for  the  trade.  He 
makes  his  headquarters  ert  the  Famous 
Barr  store  in  St.  Louis,  and  travels  fr^ 
quendy  around  the  far-Bung  May  circuit. 
The  presentation  of  the  award  to  May  woe 
mode  by  Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice 
president  of  Woodward  A  Lothrop,  as 
chairman  of  the  Assedertien's  committee 
on  envards.  Talbott  said  that  retail  prog- 
gress  and  prestige  has  owed  much  to  May's 
pioneering  accomplishments. 


stressed,  however,  that  retailers  are  not 
merely  beneficiaries  of  the  economic 
system  but  important  contributors  to 
it,  with  serious  obligations  to  provide 
for  the  orderly  expansion  of  their  own 
businesses  and  for  the  prosperity  of 
their  (ommunities  and  their  em¬ 
ployees. 

Houser’s  broad  outline  was  filled  in 
in  detail  by  nine  retail  leaders  at 
another  opening-day  session.  These 
men  were  the  chairmen  of  the  nine 
project  committees  that  put  together, 
after  a  year  of  study  and  discussion, 
the  report  entitled  “Dynamic  Retail¬ 
ing  in  the  Modern  Economy.”  The  re¬ 
port  is  a  230-page  master  plan  for 
retail  progress.  It  came  off  the  presses 
as  the  convention  opened.  Each  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  summarized  his  sec¬ 
tion  of  it;  Harvard’s  Prof.  Malcolm  P. 
McNair,  who  headed  the  project. 


stressed  its  long-term  value  to  retail¬ 
ing. 

“lire  fundamental  concept,”  he 
said,  “is  that  retailing  must  at  all  times 
(except  in  the  event  of  war)  carry 
the  burden  of  promoting  a  steady  and 
increasing  flow  of  goods  into  the  hands 
of  consumers.” 


Protected  Buying  Power 

l^OR  the  retailer,  the  significant 
economic  development  of  our  time 
is  the  increased  demand  for  general 
merchandise— in  other  words,  the  rise 
in  the  standard  of  living.  T.  V.  Houser 
stressed  that  the  strong  buying  power 
of  the  customer  today  is  not  wholly 
dependent  upon  his  high  current  in¬ 
come:  it  is  fortified  by  great  and  in¬ 


creasing  reserves  of  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  funds. 

I'o  emphasize  that  the  public’s  high 
purchasing  power  is  a  long-term  devel- 
•)pment,  not  easily  upset  by  temporary 
setbacks,  Houser  analyzetl  its  sources: 

Current  Income.  (1)  A  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  civilian  population  is 
working.  While  population  has  in¬ 
creased  by  16.5  per  cent  since  1940, 
the  number  cjf  employed  persons  has 
increased  by  29  per  cent. 

(2)  There  has  been  a  shift  into 
higher-paid  occupations.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  people  in  managerial,  technical 
and  professional  jobs  has  increased  by 
14  {jer  cent.  The  projxrrtion  in  the 
low-paid  occupations  of  laborer,  serv¬ 
ice  worker  and  household  worker  is 
down  by  22  p>er  cent. 

(3)  Even  in  the  lowest  wage  brack- 
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ets,  real  earnings  have  increasetl,  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  amount  of  merchandise  a 
day’s  work  will  buy. 

(4)  The  individual  farm  worker 
has  an  income  four  times  higher  than 
in  1940.  Over-all,  farm  income  is  low¬ 
er,  but  it  is  spread  over  fewer  people. 
Since  1940  the  farm  popidation  has 
tleclined  by  19  per  cent,  due  to  in¬ 
creased  mechani/ation  and  the  higher 
productivity  of  the  individual  farmer. 
Houser  commented  that,  at  Sears, 
whose  fortunes  are  often  sujiposed  to 
l',e  dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
agricultural  class,  farmers  account  for 
only  5.5  per  cent  of  the  outstanding 
credit  accounts.  Federal,  state  and 
local  government  workers  comprise  12 
j)er  cent  of  Sears’  accounts.  (“.Vlany 
people  are  concerned  about  Sears 
when  something  hapjjens  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  1  have  not  seen  a  single  news 
article  about  the  threat  to  Sears  of  the 
economy  movement  in  government!”) 

Deferred  Income.  Buying  power  has 
increased  even  more  than  the  income 
figures  indicate,  Houser  continued. 
huge  build-up  of  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  funds  has  occurred,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  average  family  can  more 
nearly  use  current  income  for  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  better  living  standards,  and 
can  more  nearly  sustain  those  stand¬ 
ards  when  illness  or  retirement  occurs. 
I'oclay  9.1  million  people  have  hospital- 
i/ation  insurance,  as  against  few'er 
than  17  million  in  1940.  Even  more 
striking  increases  have  occurred  in  in¬ 
surance  against  medical  and  surgical 
costs. 

I'he  backlog  of  pension  fund  assets 
in  this  country  now  amounts  to  about 
S5()  billion:  Houser  pointed  out  that 
private  jx;nsion  funds  are  increasing 
each  year  at  a  rate  of  $1  billion  and 
publicly  administered  funds  at  the 
rate  of  $2  billion:  “an  accumulated 
buying  power  which  in  prior  decades 
did  not  exist  at  all.” 

While  retailers  may  foresee  some 
loss  of  buying  power  as  construction 
begins  to  slow  down  in  the  private 
housing  field,  there  is  another  aspect 
to  consider,  Houser  said.  This  is  the 
fact  that  the  debt  on  past  housing  con¬ 
struction  is  being  lic|uidated.  It  is  now 
being  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent  of  total  disposable  income  annu¬ 
ally:  this  is  buying  power  that  can  be 


The  Year  Ahead 


Alfred  C.  Thompton  tpoke  on  living  tlondordt  and 
how  the  depo'tment  store  can  push  them  higher. 

turned  to  retail  merchandise  as  the 
debts  are  paid  off  or  refinanced  more 
favorably. 

For  retailing,  then,  Houser  found 
the  economic  climate  comfortable:  the 
merchant  so  far  has  profited  by  the 
economic  and  social  trends  that  domi¬ 
nate  the  country  toilay.  .\s  a  force  in 
shaping  those  trends,  where  does  he 
stand?  He  has  responsibilities— debts, 
in  fact,  to  this  society— that  cannot  be 
taken  lightly,  Houser  said. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  responsi¬ 
bility  right  now  is  to  provitle  more 
career  opportunity  for  young  people 
and,  as  a  corollary,  more  assurante  of 
effective  retail  management  in  future 
years.  Positive  steps,  Houser  said, 
need  to  be  taken  to  end  the  “stratifica¬ 
tion  of  personnel  into  fro/en  classes”: 
a  limit  must  be  placed  u|)on  the  length 
of  time  any  one  individual  may  stay  in 
a  job  that  has  unusual  training  possi¬ 
bilities:  promotion  from  within  must 
be  a  firm  policy.  Sears,  he  observed, 
has  its  pick  of  young  career  people, 
and  the  reason  lies  in  the  comjiany’s 
training  and  promotion  program. 

Houser  listed  some  other  |)recepts 
for  the  proper  coiuluct  of  business  in 
a  free-enterprise  society.  He  calletl  lot 
enlightened  wage  policies  that  share 
with  employees  the  benefits  of  in- 
crea.sed  productivity:  management  in¬ 
itiative  in  establishing  health  and  pen¬ 
sion  plans,  preferably  of  the  employee- 
contribution  type:  balanced  use  of 
profits  to  allow  for  continuous  im¬ 
provement  in  plant  and  working  con¬ 
ditions:  improved  coordination  be¬ 
tween  small  and  large  businesses,  and 
no  coercive  use  of  economic  power  by 
the  big  company:  finally,  more  contri¬ 
bution  of  time  and  money  to  commu¬ 
nity  welfare. 


A  “SUPER-BOOM”  has  run  its 
cotirse:  the  forces  set  in  motion 
1-y  the  Korean  war  have  spent  tfiem- 
selves:  1954  will  be  “a  year  of  business 
readjustment  rather  than  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  serious  recession.”  This  was 
the  general  ecoiutmic  outlook  for  the 
year  as  seen  by  Malcolm  1*.  .McNair, 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  In  his  busi¬ 
ness  forecast,  an  annual  convention 
feattire.  Professor  .McNair  said: 

“Fhis  year  will  resemble  1949, 
though  the  readjustment  in  1954  bids  i 
fair  to  be  both  broader  and  somewhat  || 
deeper.  The  situation  that  develojred  | 
in  1949  was  primarily  a  soft  goods  in¬ 
ventory  adjustment.  .-\t  that  time  the 
demand  for  housing,  plant  and  etpiip- 
ment  and  consumer  dtirable  goods  was 
still  strong.  Now,  however,  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  inventory  adjtistment  seems  to  l)e 
called  for,  certainly  including  consum¬ 
er  durable  goods:  and  there  is  perhaps 
some  doubt  as  to  how  strongly  the 
underlying  demand  for  housing  and 
plant  and  etpiipment  will  bolster  the 
total  situation,  riierclore,  1  do  not 
have  the  temerity  to  guess  whether  an 
upturn  will  take  place  before  the  end 
of  I ‘>54  or  whether  the  readjustment 
will  exteiul  into  1955.” 

.Mc.Nair  offeretl  these  “s|)ecific 
guesses”  on  key  economic  trends  in 
1954;  ' 

Gross  national  product  .S150  billion. 

down  from  5107  billion 
Federal  Reserve  index  ol  production 
down  6  per  cent  or  7  per  cent 
Unemployment  slightly  over  2.5 
million 

Disposable  income  5241  billion. 

down  from  5248  billion 
Personal  consumption  expenditures 
5227  billion,  down  from  5230 
billion 

Wholesale  price  level  down  1.5  per 
cent 

Cost  of  living  down  1  j)er  cent 
Monev  and  credit  conditions  slightb 
easier 

Profits  moderately  lower 
For  department  stores  specificallv. 
he  estimated  that  sales  in  the  spring 
season  will  be  two  or  three  per  (ciit 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Merchandising  the  Whole  Store 


►  Defense  against  bootleg  sellers 

►  Building  for  the  future 

►  Promoting  the  store  as  a  whole 

'  ►  Federal  Trade  (Commission  viewpoint 

►  Stepping  up  the  markon 

Iv  eiiiifiuh^l,  and  (dtered  as  a  (on- 


THRKE  major  inert  liaiulising  ap- 
proadies  to  the  problem  of  build¬ 
ing  department  store  volume  were  out¬ 
lined  at  the  Merthandising  Division’s 
general  session:  building  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  by  winning  the  youngest  custom¬ 
ers;  selling  more  to  each  customer  by 
promoting  the  store  as  a  whole;  ile- 
fending  the  ilepartment  store’s  fron¬ 
tiers  against  the  encroachments  of 
“IxKitleg”  sellers.  Presiding  over  the 
session  was  Frederick  (L  Strotlel,  vice 
president,  Fhe  Fair,  Cdiicago,  and  vice 
chairman  of  the  Mer(handising  Divis¬ 
ion.  .\lso  presented  at  this  session  was 
an  analysis  of  the  Federal  Frade 
(iommission’s  functions  and  policies, 
olfered  by  the  FTC  chairman. 

Parasites  of  Distribution.  Ben  R.  C>or- 
(lon,  executive  vice  president  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  Rich’s,  Inc.,  .\tlanta,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  NRDCiA’s  Vendor 
Relations  (Committee,  cited  instance 
after  instance  from  a  nation-wide  sur¬ 
vey  made  by  the  NRDCiA,  showing 
that  “there  is  hardly  a  city  or  town  in 
the  United  States  which  is  not  infested 
by  one  or  more  acute  forms  of  bootleg 
selling.”  Included  in  this  category  by 
Gordon  are  discount  houses,  premium 
plans,  club  plans,  pseudo-wholesalers, 
manufacturers  who  sell  the  retailer 
and  also  go  to  the  consumer  directly 
with  the  same  items  and  the  same 
prices. 

.Mincing  no  words  about  “parasites 
of  distribution”  whose  only  justifica¬ 
tion  for  existence  is  dteir  cut-price 
claims,  Gordon  warned  that  the  boot¬ 
leg  seller  is  becoming  ever  more  firm- 


servative  guess  that  there  are  10,000 
discount  houses,  100  club  plans,  sev¬ 
eral  grocery  chains  using  tape  or  cou¬ 
pon  plans,  and  many  group  organiza¬ 
tions  “who  by  pressure  ol  numbers 
seek  to  obtain  special  price  concessions 
from  weak-minded  retailers  or  distrib¬ 
utors.”  Fhe  volume  of  business  thus 
lost  to  the  legitimate  retailer,  he  esti¬ 
mated,  is  SH  to  S5  billion  a  year—  and 
growing. 

Action  Required.  (>ortlon  pointed  out 
dangers  to  manufacturers  as  well  as 
retailers  in  this  situation,  and  ottered 
a  program  to  both  groups  for  jKtsitive 
action.  “The  bootleg  seller,”  he  said, 
“sets  a  yardstick  against  which  the 
retailer  may  lie  measured.  Fhe  infer¬ 
ence  can  be  that  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  very  wrong  with  the  retailer  if  he 
can’t  compete  with  the  cut-price  seller. 
So  might  well  reason  the  public  and 
the  manufacturer.”  From  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  angle,  he  suggested  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  secure  proper  distri¬ 
bution  if  there  were  nothing  but  dis¬ 
count  houses  to  deal  with.  “Because 
the  retailer  is  the  custodian  of  local 
gcKxl  will,  his  name  makes  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name  mean  more.”  To  se¬ 
cure  proper  distribution  for  his  prod¬ 
uct.  the  manufacturer  “must  find  the 
answer  tcj  his  sales  quota  in  the  ranks 
ol  the  legitimate  retailers.” 

.\cting  individually,  retailers  “must 
insist  on  the  manufacturer’s  accepting 
responsibility  for  the  effective  policing 
of  his  prcxiucts.  That  responsibility 
involves  the  method  of  distribution. 


T.  V.  H«wMr 
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Frank  Froimann,  pra«id*nt  of  iho  Magnavex  Company,  rocoiving  from  Bon  R.  Gordon  tho  NRDGA  tilvar 
ploquo  in  rocognition  of  hi$  outatanding  contributions  to  good  retoilor-manufocturer  relcrtionshipt. 


SO  effectively  controlled  that  his  mer¬ 
chandise  just  does  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  bootleg  seller.”  Only  a 
handful  of  "fair  trade  manufacturers” 
are  now  doing  this,  he  added. 

Retail  Responsibility.  The  retailer's 
responsibility,  Gordon  explained,  is  to 
give  full  support  and  cooperation  to 
the  manufacturer  who  seeks  to  put  his 
house  in  order  “and  work  with  him, 
each  in  his  own  way,  to  develop  the 
line  to  the  fullest  possible  volume. 
This  is  the  real  incentive  that  will 
cause  a  manufacturer  to  resist  the  lure 
of  the  bootl^^  seller.”  Conversely,  he 
added,  a  manufacturer’s  prestige  in  an 
individual  trading  area  is  nullified 
when  the  legitimate  retailers  of  that 
area  weed  his  products  out  of  their 
stocks. 

“Let  each  purge  his  resource  list  of 
unreliable  manufacturers,”  he  suggest¬ 
ed,  “and  with  the  others,  the  tried  and 
true  manufacturers,  re-speak  our  vows 
and  strengthen  our  union  for  mutual 
good.”  It  is  no  easy  fight,  Gordon  ad¬ 
mitted,  arid  he  expressed  regret  over 
tho^  retailers  who  have  discontinued 
such^hes  as  major  appliances,  televis¬ 
ion,  and  flow  coverings.  They  “gave 
up  the  fight  too  soon  and  too  easily,” 
he  said.  “They  should  have  stuck  it 


out  a  little  longer  and  added  their 
efforts  toward  correcting  the  situation 
rather  than  backing  away  from  it.” 
The  retailer,  said  Ciordon,  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  fight  bootleg  selling  with 
every  legal  weapon.  The  NRDGA’s 
Veiulor  Relations  Committee,  he 
promised,  will  extend  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  retailer  every  encouragement  the 
law  permits  in  his  fight  against  “this 
threat  to  his  economic  existence.” 

Regaining  Lost  Volume.  .Analyzing  the 
volume  problem  from  another  angle, 
Paul  R.  Freyd,  of  Paul  R.  Freyd  .Associ¬ 
ates,  New  York,  said  department  store 
sales  in  1953  would  have  been  35  per 
cent  greater  if  the  department  store 
had  continued  to  receive  the  same 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  that  it 
ilid  eight  years  ago.  The  reason  for 
this  falling-off?  “Today  we  tend  to 
sell  items;  we  reduce  personal  contact 
with  customers;  we  eliminate  depart¬ 
ments  and  even  try  to  sell  the  custom¬ 
er  the  idea  of  not  using  the  services  we 
do  offer.” 

.As  one  fertile  area  for  regaining  lost 
volume,  Freyd  suggested  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  telephone  selling.  “If  you  dis¬ 
courage  the  phone  customer  she  will 
phone  another  store  or  a  mail-order 
house,  for  she  is  a  phone  customer  by 


circumstance.”  The  average  phone 
sale  is  25  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  store  sale,  he  said,  and  phone 
customers  are  amenable  to  suggestion 
selling.  Returns  are  somewhat  high, 
he  admitted  in  answer  to  a  question, 
but  so,  too,  he  insisted,  are  jirofits  on 
this  business. 

Direct  mail,  when  used  properly  and 
efficiently,  is  also  recotnmended  bv 
Freytl  because  it  lets  the  customer 
shop  the  entire  store,  at  home  and  in 
a  few  minutes.  Shopping  at  home  is 
convenient  for  women,  he  said,  citing 
working  wives,  mothers  of  today’s 
larger  families,  and  suburban  house¬ 
wives  whose  husbands  take  the  family 
car  to  work. 

Since  “we  cannot  expect  another 
tremendous  expansion  of  our  market 
through  another  economic  revolu¬ 
tion,”  Freyd  concluded,  sales  opportu¬ 
nities  in  the  future  “lie  in  our  ability 
to  build  on  the  factors  that  make  us 
what  we  are  .  .  .  factors  such  as  assort¬ 
ments  of  merchandise,  close  personal 
contact  between  store  and  customer, 
and  the  supplying  of  services  which 
the  customer  wants  and  which  we  can 


1 

( 
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give.” 


Building  for  Tomorrow.  With  an  ese 
to  securing  the  business  of  those  cus¬ 
tomers  who  will  become  major  pur¬ 
chasers  during  the  next  15  to  20  years, 
Herbert  R.  Scull  urged  stores  to 
strengthen  their  merchandising  of  de¬ 
partments  for  infants,  tots,  boys,  girls, 
subteens,  and  teens.  Scull  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  E.  H.  Scull  Co.,  New  York  and 
Chicago.  “The  progression  of  depart¬ 
ments  from  infants’  to  adults’  may  be 
likened  to  a  chain  which  binds  cus¬ 
tomers  to  you,”  he  said.  “A  missing 
or  weak  department  is  like  a  missing 
or  weak  link.”  For  those  who  gave  up 
their  attempts  to  build  teen  business 
because  they  found  themselves  losing 
money  on  it.  Scull  warned  that  "it 
might  have  been  wiser  to  lose  a  little 
money  ...  so  you  would  insure  their 
habit  of  trading  in  your  store  and  thus 
have  them  as  customers  when  they  l)e- 
came  juniors  and  misses.” 


Retailer  and  FTC.  Because  so  many 
phases  of  retail  operation  are  affected 
by  laws  administered  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  it  was  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  that  Edward  F.  Howrey,  the  Com- 
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niissioii  s  chairman,  explained  the 
tuiKtioiis  of  his  agency  and  outlined 
his  plans  for  it.  He  hopes  to  see  the 
(ioiimussion  abandon  the  per  .ve  phi- 
losophs  that  presumes  practices  to  he 
illegal  in  themselves,  and  to  work  in¬ 
stead  on  the  basis  of  studying  relevant 
(actois  and  determining  whether  or 
not  su(h  practices  are  actually  doing 
harm.  I'nfoiTeinent  of  existing  laws, 
he  jrroiuised,  would  he  vigorous,  hut 
would  I.e  directed  at  “hard  core”  viola¬ 
tions  rather  than  at  peripheral  test 
rases.  .So  that  small  hiisine.ss  mav  have 
its  share  of  attention,  he  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  Small 
Business  Division  within  the  C.'ommis- 
sion.  .\lso  recommended  by  Howrey 
is  the  establishment  of  a  burt‘au  to 
which  business  men  may  come  for  in¬ 
formal  advice  on  cor’pliance  with 
n(;  legulations. 


Better  Markon 


J«tM  laviton 


decision  we  must  make  for 
this  year,”  said  Jesse  W.  Levi- 
“on,  “is  to  achieve  a  higher  percentage 
of  markon.”  Levison,  who  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kirby  Block  &  Ck).,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  .Association  of  Buying 
Offices,  spoke  at  the  .\.  B.  ().  luncheon 
meeting  which  is  the  traditional  con¬ 
vention-opener. 

Improved  markon,  he  said,  need  not 
come  out  of  manufacturers’  profits, 
nor  need  it  mean  higher  prices  to  the 
consumer;  it  is  a  matter  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  will  and  skill  in  “manipulat¬ 
ing  labor,  materials,  overhead  and 
profit.” 


Retailers,  he  pointed  out,  are  pretty 
nearly  down  to  bed  rcnk  in  their 
seaich  lor  ways  to  cut  expenses.  I'hey 
are  not  going  to  relax  their  control 
cHoi  ts,  but  “there  are  no  more  operat¬ 
ing  elhcienc  ies  available  to  the  store  to 
provide  new,  substantial  expense  sav¬ 
ings.” 

Between  IfHf)  and  1952,  retailers 
managed  to  reduce  their  cost  of  doing 
business  from  .S5.1  per  cent  of  sales  to 
.‘{.1.7.  Increased  volume  was  responsi¬ 
ble;  but  even  with  higher  volume,  it 
tcM)k  all  the  retailer’s  resourcefulness 
to  keep  these  iKUcentages  declining  in 
the  face  of  rising  costs.  .\s  examples, 
levison  c|uotecl  a  rise  in  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  of  25  jjer  cent  since  1946;  in 
payroll  of  10  jjer  cent  since  19.19. 

Meanwhile,  average  department 
store  markon  has  declined.  In  19.19  it 
was  19.2  |)er  cent;  in  1952,  it  was  18.7 
per  cent.  “It  is  time,”  Levison  said, 
“that  the  markon  reflected  today’s 
Imsiness  ret|uirements.  ...  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  1951,”  he  pointed  out. 
although  this  was  the  second  highest 
volume  year  in  retail  history,  “28  per 
cent  of  the  NRDfi.A  stores  that  re- 
jMirted  their  figures  to  the  (kmtrollers’ 
(iongress  had  realized  no  merchandis¬ 
ing  profit.  In  1952  the  stores  netted 
exactly  their  cash  discounts.  With  67 
per  cent  of  stores  reporting  the  same 
or  higher  ccjsts  of  doing  business  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1951,  I  cjuestion 
whether  1951  will  show  as  much  net 
profit  as  1952. 

“The  stores  have  only  cme  choice,” 
Levison  continued;  “to  promote  those 
items  and  those  lines  that  give  them 
better  profit.  Better  markon  bv  de¬ 
partment  is  being  planned.  The  buy¬ 
ers  will  come  to  market  to  buy  accord¬ 
ing  to  plan,  l^st  year  saw  a  number 
of  important  national  brand  resources 
in  a  number  of  important  fields  an¬ 
nounce  better  markons.  It  is  quite  ap¬ 
parent  that  these  manufacturers  did 
not  suffer  as  a  result. 

“Those  manufacturers  who  fair¬ 
trade,  who  maintain  suggested  retails, 
who  make  merchandise  to  price  lines 
.  .  .  should  all  Ire  thinking  of  ways  of 
providing  more  markon,  if  they  wish 
to  cooperate  with  the  retailer  in  the 
most  vital  way  possible.  The  under¬ 
standing  manufacturers  this  year  will 
so  build  their  lines  and  items  as  to  give 
more  markon.” 


Morton  J.  May,  iutt  boforo  ho  wo*  proMntod  with 
NRDGA't  gold  modal  award,  with  Sidnoy  Baor, 
chairman  of  tho  board  of  Stix,  Boor  B  Fullor,  and 
Jock  Stroui,  protidont  of  R.  H.  Mocy, 


J.  C.  Pannoy,  founder  of  the  J.  C.  Ponnoy  Com¬ 
pany,  with  Bonjamin  H.  Namm,  protidont  and 
board  chairman  of  Nomm-looior't  and  Frank 
Mayflold,  protidont,  Scruggt-Vandarvoort-Barnoy. 


Wado  McCarga,  NRDOA  protidont,  congrataiatot 
Rogor  Johnton,  Junior  Athiovomont  cmoord  winnor 
from  Pooria,  IN.,  and  NRDOA  convontion  guoot. 
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Pretident  *WADE  G.  McCARGO,  H.  V.  Baldwin  &  Company,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
'IRWIN  D.  WOLF 

Kaufmann  Department  Storei,  Pitnburgh,  Pa. 

Vice  President,  Zone  1 

'DAVID  E.  MOESER 

Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice  President,  Zone  2 
'WILLIAM  M.  HOLMES 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 

Vice  President,  Zone  3 
'PHILIP  M.  TALBOn 

Woodward  B  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice  President,  Zone  4 
SAM  STRAUSS 

Pfeifers  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Vice  President,  Zone  5 
E.  C.  STEPHENSON 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Vice  President,  Zone  6 
'NATHAN  J.  GOLD 

Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vice  President,  Zone  7 
H.  H.  BENNETT 

Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Vice  President,  Zone  8 
BERNARD  SAKOWITZ 

Sakowitz  Brothers,  Houston,  Texas 

Vice  President,  Zone  9 
HAROLD  WENDEL 

Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

President  Emeritus:  LEW  HAHN 

Executive  Vice  President  B  Treasurer 
J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

Assistant  Treasurer:  GEORGE  L.  PLANT 

Secretary:  JULIA  A.  HAVILL 


CHAIRMEN.  ASSOCIATE  GROUPS  &  DIVISIONS 


Controllers'  Congress 

•■I 

WALTER  E.  REITZ,  JR. 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

FREDERIC  W.  DEISROTH 

P.  Oeisroth's  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

Credit  Management  Division 
LOUIS  SELIG 

House  of  Fashion,  Inc.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 
ARTHUR  M.  SEE 

Saks-34th,  New  York,  N.  Y.  '  !  ■* 


Merchandising  Division 

FREDERICK  C.  STRODE!,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  III. 
Affiliated  Groups: 

Ready-te-Wear:  MORRIS  GUBERMAN, 

Kaufman  B  Co.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Piece  Goods:  WILLIAM  M.  YORIO 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Accessories  and  Smallwares:  LAWRENCE  C. 
ORGAN,  Broadway  Department  Store, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Retail  Fur  Council:  ALFRED  B.  COHEN 
Kirby  Block  B  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Home  Furnishings  ond  Appliances:  RICHARD  H. 
WOLFE,  J.  N.  Adam  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Men's  and  Beys'  Wear:  WALTER  CHANNING 
Crowley,  Milner  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Store  Management  Group 

WILLIAM  E.  SHAMSKI 

Stix,  Baer  B  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Personnel  Group 

CHARLES  B.  POTTER 

Ed.  Schuster  B  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 

Traffic  Group 

FRED  OXMAN 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Visual  Merchandising  Group 
LOUIS  A.  BANKS 

Sears,  Roebuck  B  Co.,  Chicago,  IH. 
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DIRECTORS 
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OIWIN  F.  ACKLEY 

Olwin  Angall  Star*,  Abardaan,  S.  D. 

Al.  J.  ADAMS 

Gray,  Raid,  Wright  Company,  Rano,  Navodo 
EDWARD  N.  ALLEN 

Soga-Allan  &  Company,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON 

Anderion-Nawcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Vo. 
ItIGRAM  F.  BOYD,  JR. 

Boyd's,  St.  Louit,  Mo. 

(ICHARD  J.  BLUM 
Sakt-34th,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

JUNIOR  CLYDE  BUCK 
Hohne  &  Co.,  Nawork,  N.  J. 

FRANK  BURNSIDE 

Fawlar,  Dick  and  Wolkor,  Wilkat-Borre,  Po. 

E.  G.  BURTON 

Tha  Rebort  Simpton  Company,  Limitod, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
WALTER  W.  CANDY,  JR. 

Bollock's,  Lot  Angalat,  Calif. 

C.  B.  CROSBY,  JR. 

Crosby  Bros.,  Inc.,  Topako,  Kansas 
ALFRED  E.  DARBY 

Tha  Outlat  Company,  Providonce,  R.  I. 
GEORGE  D.  DAYTON,  II 
Tha  Dayton  Company,  Minnoapolis,  Minn. 
FREDERIC  W.  DEISROTH 
P.  Doisroth's  Sons,  Haxlaton,  Pa. 

'GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Balk  Brothors  Company,  Charlotta,  N.  C. 
SAMUEL  EINSTEIN 
G.  Fox  B  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SAM  EISENSTAT 

Kannord-Pyla  Company,  Wilmington,  Dol. 
SIMON  ENGLAND,  JR. 

England  Brothors,  Pittsfiold,  Mass. 

HEaOR  ESCOfiOSA 
I.  Mognin  B  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

HUGH  M.  EVANS 

0.  H.  Holmat  Company,  Ltd.,  Now  Orlaans,  La. 
JAMES  A.  GLOIN 

L.  S.  Ayrat  B  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
'BEN  R.  GORDON 

Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


'GEORGE  HANSEN 

Chandler  B  Co.,  Boston,  Matt. 

R.  B.  HART 

Hort'Albin  Co.,  Billings,  Mont. 

C.  ROBERT  HUBBARD 

Hinkel't,  Albuquerque,  New  Max. 

'A.  W.  HUGHES 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
GEORGE  M.  IVEY 

J.  B.  Ivey  B  Company,  Charlotta,  N.  C. 
FRANK  J.  JOHNS 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 
WILBUR  S.  JONES 

Stone  B  Thomas,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

R.  KIYOKO  KAMURI  (Miss) 

Tha  Rttz  Store,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
'MARTIN  B.  KOHN 

Hachschild,  Kohn  B  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PETER  M.  LEAVin 

Leavitt  Stores  Corporation,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
SAMUEL  MAKOFF 

Makoff,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
MORGAN  E.  MANCHESTER 

Harry  S.  Manchester,  Inc.,  Madison,  Wit. 

'JAMES  E.  McGregor 

Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Flo. 

'MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 

Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mots. 

SAM  McRAE,  JR. 

S.  P.  McRae  Company,  Incorporated, 

Jackson,  Miss. 

FELIX  G.  MILLER 

Miller  Brothers  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
JOHN  P.  MURPHY 

The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
'BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

Namm-Loaser's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

JEROME  M.  NEY 

Karr's,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

'CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 

G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
FRED  OXMAN 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  A.  PATERSON  , 

Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 


ASSOCIATION  STAFF 

Executive  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  J.  GORDON 

Store  Management  Group  B 

Employee  Relations  Service 
GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 


Vice  President  for  Government  Affairs 
JOHN  C.  HAZEN 

Assistant  to  Executive  Vice  President 
ROBERT  J.  MAYER 

Business  Monoger, 

MORRIS  H.  LANDAU 

Controllers'  Congress 

RAYMOND  F.  COPES,  General  Manager 

Merchandising  Division 

WILLIAM  BURSTON,  Manager 

Sales  Promotion  Division  B 

Visual  Merchandising  Group 
HOWARD  P.  ABRAHAMS 


Personnel  Group 

GEORGE  L.  PLANT,  Manager 

Smaller  Stores  Division 

LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager 

Credit  Management  Divisian 
A.  L.  TROTTA,  Manager 

Traffic  Group 

LEONARD  F.  MONGEON,  Manager 

Public  Relations 

ROBERT  J.  MAYER,  Director 


SAM  PHILLIPS 

Burger  Phillips,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

JOHN  T.  PIRIE,  JR. 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  B  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

CHARLES  B.  POTTER 

Ed.  Schuster  B  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 

W.  G.  REHM 

Tha  Mitchell,  Baker,  Smith  Co.,  Inc., 

Lexington,  Ky. 

WALTER  E.  REITZ,  JR. 

The  Hacht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

'JAY  D.  RUNKLE 

Crowley,  Milner  B  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

'THEODORE  SCHLESINGER 

Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  A.  SCOTT 

Walkar-Scott  Corp.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

ARTHUR  M.  SEE 

Saks-34th,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LOUIS  SELIG 

House  of  Fashion,  Inc.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
WILLIAM  E.  SHAMSKI 

Stix,  Baer  B  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ROBERT  F.  SHEPARD 

The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

S.  L.  SIMMONS 

M.  L.  Parker  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa 
ROBERT  V.  SIMONDS 

Houghton  B  Simondt,  Brottlaboro,  Vt. 

HAROLD  STEINFELD 

Steinfeld's,  Tucson,  Arii. 

GEORGE  H.  STERNS 

Sterns  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Watarville,  Me. 
FREDERICK  C.  STRODEL 
Tha  Fair,  Chicago,  III. 

JAMES  L.  TAPP 

The  James  L.  Tapp  Co.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
WILLIAM  B.  THALHIMER,  JR. 

Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

L.  FARGO  WELLS 

Fargo'Wilton-Wells  Company,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
CHARLES  A.  WHIPPLE 

Parke  Snow,  Inc.,  Waltham,  Mots. 

'Executive  Committee 


DAKINS 

Member  Relations 

ESTELLE  M.  KARPF.  Director 
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An  International  Flavor 


Th«  d«l«galion  of  Irish  morchonts  groolod  at  Idlowild  Airport. 
Lotor,  thoy  wort  wolcomod  to  Now  York  by  Mayor  Wognor. 


At  top,  the  dologotion  of  Austrian  merchants  meets  with  New  York  City's  Mayor  Robert  F 
Wagner  at  Gracie  Mansion  an  hour  after  their  arrival  by  trans-Atlantic  plane.  Flankini 
the  Mayor  are  Hans  Muller-Mexin,  Erich  Kostner,  Charles  G.  Nichols,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  G.  M.  McKeivey  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  who  helped  arrange  the  viiil, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Knaur.  Below,  the  Austrian  delegation  chats  with  Dr.  Heinridi 
Calice,  Austrian  Consul,  before  the  banquet.  Following  the  convention,  the  Austriom 
visited  Nichols  in  Youngstown  on  their  tour  of  the  Eastern  U.  S. 


Mrs.  Wade  G.  McCargo,  at  left,  chats  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean 
Bader  of  the  Galeries  d'Orleans,  Paris,  before  the  bonquet. 


Below,  the  Irish  delegation  of  merchants  gathers  at  the  convention.  Reading  from  left:  J.  Lee;  M.  O'Holloran;  H.  Livingston;  J. 
McGinley;  Hugh  McCann  of  the  Irish  Embossy,  Washington;  P.  H.  Smyth;  S.'McCrum;  Donal  Scully,  Irish  Trade  Consul;  B.  Collins; 
A.  L.  Trotta,  Manager  of  NRDGA's  Credit  Management  and  International  Divisions,  and  Paul  Keating,  Irish  Vice  Consul. 
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Policy  Statement 


Retail  policy,  endorsed  by  the  convention 


X  he  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  43rd  Annual  Convention  assembled,  with  confidence  in  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  aware  of  our  industry's  chcdlenging  resf)onsibilities  to  help  maintain  a 
healthy  economy  through  efficient  distribution  of  the  nation  s  increasing  production  of 


consumer  goods,  adopt  these  resolutions: 

Taxation 

I.  rhat  all  taxes  not  essential  to  a  healthy  economy  and 

the  needs  of  national  defense  should  be  eliminated. 

(a)  We  are  opposed  to  imposition  of  any  new  excise 
or  sales  taxes  and  endorse  removal  of  wartime  im- 
|>osed  excises  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

(b)  We  endorse  amendment  of  tax  laws  to  jjermit 
more  rapid  depreciation  of  capital  improvements 
—plant,  machinery,  fixtures,  equipment  and  lease¬ 
hold  investments. 

(c)  I'he  purpose  of  unemployment  compensation  in¬ 
surance  is  to  stabilize  employment  and  to  protect 
employees  involuntarily  separated  from  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  payment  of  benefits  to  temporarily 
maintain  minimum  living  standards  during  unem¬ 
ployment  periods.  Therefore,  we  urge  the  .Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Welfare  to  approve  only  such  state  unemployment 
insurance  plans  which  will  serve  these  purposes 
most  economically. 

Trade  Regulation. 

2.  That  the  Administration  and  Congress,  with  a  view  to 
revision,  clarification  and  the  development  of  more 
efficient  administrative  procedures,  should  study  and 
investigate  all  presently  existing  laws  concerning  trade 
regulation. 

Labor  Legislation 

‘i.  I  hat  our  government  should  address  itself  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  labor  legislation  equitable  to  industry,  workers 
and  the  public;  and  that  such  legislation  should  in¬ 
clude  these  sound  principles: 

(a)  The  inherent  right  of  the  individual  worker  to 
select  through  the  process  of  the  secret  ballot  who 
—if  anyone— will  bargain  for  him. 

(b)  The  right  of  the  employer  to  express  his  views  on 
unionization  to  his  employees  in  election  proceed¬ 


ings  without  having  to  make  his  premises  available 
for  their  own  solicitations. 

(c)  Employers  should  be  protected  by  legal  prcKess 
from  the  pressure  and  coercion  of  unions  to  com¬ 
mit  illegal  acts:  and  also  employers  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  picketing  to  force  unionization  of 
employees. 

(d)  The  present  injunctive  procedures  against  second¬ 
ary  boycott  should  be  strengthened,  so  that  ade- 
cjuate  and  mandatory  court  relief  may  be  quickly 
obtained. 

(e)  States  should  continue  to  have  the  right  to  regu¬ 
late  compulsory  union  membership  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  of  employers  and  unions  affecting  public 
health,  safety,  and  w-elfare  within  their  borders. 

(f)  .\11  labor  legislation  should  Ije  impartially  admin¬ 
istered  as  originally  intended  by  Congress. 

(g)  Appropriate  safeguards  should  be  established  for 
the  protection  of  the  beneficiaries  of  health  and 
welfare  funds. 

(h)  In  recognition  of  the  essentially  local  character 
of  retailing,  the  regulation  of  minimum  w'ages  and 
working  conditions  should  be  continued  as  a  state 
function. 

Parcel  Post  Regulation 

•1.  That  the  present  differentiation  in  parcel  jxrst  size  and 
weight  limitations,  based  on  classes  of  jrost  offices,  is 
discriminatory  and  inecpiitable;  and  that  identical 
parcel  post  size  and  weight  limitations  for  every  citizen 
should  be  restored  without  delay. 

Foreign  Trade 

5.  Ihat  vigorous  foreign  trade  is  the  basis  for  sound 
world  economics  and  better  mutual  understanding 
among  nations;  that  the  development  of  a  more  equit¬ 
able  balance  of  foreign  trade  among  free  countries 
should  lie  sought;  and  that  a  continuing  effort  should 
be  made  to  simplify  customs  prcKedures. 
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A  Winner 

Dorothy  Fotfor,  training  director  of  Woodward 
A  Lothrop,  Wachington,  D.  C.,  spoke  at  a  Per* 
sonnet  Group  session,  describing  a  system  of 
specialized  clinics  for  sales  training.  During 
the  week  she  was  presented  with  the  Saum 
Digest  Retail  Training  Award,  "for  develop¬ 
ing  and  winning  acceptance  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive,  well-rounded  program  in  a  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  organization  in  a  .  .  .  short  time." 


Laws  and  Benefits 
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Employee  Relations 


Taft-Hartley:  FLSA:  Benefit  Brojjrams 


Tut  (|iifst  for  mcalci  security  by  iii- 
tlividiials  anti  groups  of  iiuiiviclii- 
als  tliroiigh  social  legislation  anti  em¬ 
ployee  l)enelits  was  the  theme  of  a 
session  on  employee  relations  spon¬ 
sored  hy  the  Personnel  (iroup.  How 
retailing  will  he  affected  hy  that  tpiest 
was.  of  course,  the  jxiint  of  departure 
lor  each  of  the  session’s  six-eches. 
Robert  J.  DcMrlan.  |K*rsonnel  director 
of  Allied  .Stores  C'.orporation,  New 
York,  and  chairman  of  NRDtiA’s  Em¬ 
ployee  Relations  Committee,  presided. 

Th«  Facts  of  Life:  Labor,  the  retailer’s 
stake  in  labor  legislation  was  outlined 
in  a  speech  by  Leonard  Rovins,  former 
NRIKi.A  legal  counsel  now  in  private 
practice  in  New  ^’ork.  Although  he 
touched  all  phases— reviewing  legisla¬ 
tion  from  minimum  wages  to  Taft- 
Hartley— Rovins  devoted  much  of  his 
speech  to  the  need  for  retailers  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  facts  of  life  l  egarding  labor. 

The  retailer’s  vital  stake  in  lalxii 
issues.  Rovins  asserted,  has  Iteen  tex) 
frecjuently  overltx)ked.  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  One  is  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
retail  operations  are  considered  to  lx* 
intra  state  commerce  and.  as  such,  out¬ 
side  the  pale  of  Federal  law.  .Another 
reason  why  manv  retail  employers  dis¬ 
count  the  influence  of  labor  affairs  up¬ 
on  their  businesses  is  contained  in  the 
view  that  "My  people  are  gcxxl.  loyal 
.Americans  —  thev  aren’t  interested  in 
unions!’’ 

An  Ostrich  Philosophy?  The  sweep  of 
events  oser  the  last  20  sears  has  made 
both  views  insalicl.  Rovins  claimed. 
The  Icxal.  intra-state  character  of  re¬ 
tailing  has  been  continually  by-passed 
and  redefined;  one  of  the  last  areas 
where  this  viesv  still  prevails— the  field 
of  minimum  svage  legislation— is  pres¬ 
ently  being  invaded  by  proposals  to 
take  away  retailing’s  exemption. 

The  idea  that  retail  workers  are  a 


class  apart  Irom  other  workers  and  are 
uninterested  in  unionism  disregards 
current  realities.  Rovins  continued. 
Organi/ed  labor  Icxlay  collects  dues 
Irom  some  l.'i  million  members,  enjoys 
a  net  worth  ol  afxtut  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  engages  in  strong  lobbying  and 
promotional  drives,  and  wields  extra¬ 
ordinary  |X)litital  and  economic 
power.  In  spite  of  some  left-wing  domi¬ 
nation  of  unions  and  self-promoting 
labor  leaders,  Rovins  stated,  “there  is 
nothing  un-.Ainerican  about  unionism 
Icxlay  .  .  .  the  vast  majority  of  those  l.'> 
million  memix'rs  are  loyal  to  .American 
principles.’’ 

The  seven  million  unorganized 
workers  in  retailing  texlay  present  a 
prime  target  for  unionization  efforts, 
he  warned,  and  the  majority  of  retail¬ 
ers  haven’t  a  chance  against  such  ac¬ 
tivity  if  they  do  not  show  greater  and 
more  active  interest  in  labor  matters. 

Taft-Hartley.  Specifically,  Rovins  atl- 
vewated  that  retailers  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  those  portions  of  the  T'aft- 
Hartlev  .Act  that  will  probably  under¬ 
go  revision  and  that  will  exercise  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  upon  retailing 
whichever  way  they  may  lx*  changed. 
T  hese  are  the  provisions  he  stressed  as 
im|X)rtant  to  retailers: 

(1)  Union  Organizing.  T  he  condi¬ 
tions  lor  union  organization  found  in 
the  .Act  are  fair  and  reasonable,  and 
should  not  be  changed. 

(2)  I'li'f’  Speech.  .Although  man¬ 
agement's  right  to  speak  freely  to  its 
employees  was  clearly  provided  in  the 
Act.  “involved  rationale”  in  adminis¬ 
tering  the  .Act  has  limited  that  right. 
.Afore  definite  provisions  are  needed. 

(.H)  Secret  Elections.  T'hev  should 
be  the  only  methcxl  used  tc»  decide 
union  representation.  Card  counts, 
“sweetheart  contracts,”  “sign-or-else” 
threats  should  l>e  outlawed. 

(4)  Secondary  Boycott.  Retailing  is 


particularly  vidnerable  in  this  area 
and  secondary  boyccitt  bans  mtist  re¬ 
main  and  be  strengthened. 

(b)  States  Rights.  Retailers  .should 
go  “all  out”  for  legislation' permitting 
state  courts  to  act  in  inter-state  situa¬ 
tions  so  long  as  there  is  no  conllict  with 
Federal  law,  no  applicable  provision  in 
the  Federal  .Act,  or  when  the  Federal 
agency  (NLRB)  has  refused  to  assume 
jurisdiction.  The  IJ.  .S.  .Supreme  (.amrt 
recently  ruled  that  where  the  NLRB 
tlcK*s  not  take  action  in  a  picketing 
case,  even  though  it  comes  clearlv 
under  the  Federal  law,  state  courts  can¬ 
not  issue  injunctions. 

“Legislation  alone  is  not  going  to 
solve  any  labor  problems,”  Rovins 
added.  “The  right  to  oppose  an  organ¬ 
izing  attempt  is  basic,  but  .  .  .  the  final 
answer  will  lx*  found  in  how  you  deal 
with  your  employees  .  .  .  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  your  own  demonstrated 
leadership  in  human  relations  are 
probably  mcjre  im|xirtant  than  mon¬ 
ey.”  By  “keeping  your  hotises  in  gcxxl 
order  personnel-wise,”  he  concluded, 
retailers  will  survive  any  labor  issue. 

NLRB.  Much  of  the  current  discussion 
about  the  T  aft-Hartley  .Act  eventuallv 
turns  up  the  opinion  that  the  Act  is 
gcxxl  but  its  administration  has  been 
faulty.  Philip  Ray  Rcxlgers,  a  memlx;r 
of  the  National  Lalxjr  Relations 
Board,  which  is  the  agency  that  imple¬ 
ments  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  addressed 
the  employee  relations  session  on  the 
NLRB,  its  functions  and  its  organiza 
tion. 

At  the  outset.  Rodgers  made  the  dis¬ 
tinction  that  the  NLRB  is  constituted 
only  to  settle  legal  disputes  arising 
under  a  particular  Federal  statute;  it 
is  not  an  agency  of  mediation  or  con¬ 
ciliation  designed  to  settle  lafxir  dis¬ 
putes  or  administer  a  program.  Under 
such  a  narrow  interpretation,  he  said, 
the  NLRB  "cxcupies  the  jxisition  of  a 
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fact.”  He  assured  tlie  audience  that  totfay  in  security  over  a  long  peritKl  of 
the  NLRB  lias  “embarked  upon  a  time  rather  than  opportunity  only, 
sound  program  of  internal  security” 

and  that  it  “has  no  place  within  its  Benefits  from  Benefits.  Loyalty  to  the 

ranks  for  those  who  would  betray  this  company,  retluced  absenteeism  and 

country  or  endanger  its  security.”  turnover,  and  greater  productivit\  are 

In  conclusion,  Rodgers  stressed  the  the  major  benefits  that  a  firm  can  leap 

importance  of  both  lafior  and  manage-  from  a  good  employee  benefit  pro- 

nient  supporting  the  “essentially  gram,  he  pointed  out.  In  exchange, 

sound  and  just”  Taft-Hartley  .Act.  If  the  employees  receive  needed  security 

they  |x*rmit  or  cause  it  to  fail  in  its  rea-  while  they  are  working  and  a  guaran- 

sonable  objectives,  he  said,  thev  will  tee  that  they  will  have  a  definite 

only  succeed  in  attracting  more  gov-  amount  of  financial  independence 

eminent  intervention  in  labor-man-  when  their  productive  days  are  over, 
agement  relations.  “It  may  well  be  In  line  with  this,  Waltner  jxiinted 
that  free  collective  bargaining  is  the  out  that  the  retirement  feature  of  most 

final  stand  of  economic  freedom  as  we  employee  benefit  plans  is  similar  to 

Jurisdiction  of  NLRB.  The  most  press-  know  it,”  he  stated,  and  the  “sobering  Federal  Social  Security  lienefits,  but 

ing  administrative  problem  faced  liy  burden”  of  maintaining  it  rests  square-  that  the  latter  is  an  example  of  incora- 

the  NLRB  today  is  one  of  jurisdiction,  ly  upon  the  shoulders  of  lalior  leaders  plete  planning  in  that  the  OASl  pro- 

Rodgers  said.  In  this  respect,  it  is  his  and  business  executives.  gram  is  in  need  of  a  general  overhaul 

opinion  that  the  Board  “should  con¬ 
cern  itself  only  with  those  cases  which 
have  a  clear,  substantial  and  obvious 
impact  on  the  national  economy  .  .  . 
and  not  dissipate  its  substance  upon 
resolving  issues  essentially  local  in 
character.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  jurisdiction 
controversy  is  that  body  of  opinion 
which  holds  that  the  NLRB  should 
use  a  “vital”  approach  to  labor  profi- 
lems,  extending  the  power  of  the  agen¬ 
cy  into  every  conceivable  situation. 

Regarding  personnel  and  policies  of 
the  NLRB,  Rodgers  pointed  out  that 
there  are  many  holdovers  from  the 
Truman  .Administration  on  the  rolls 
of  the  agency,  making  it  difficult  to  de 
termine  whether  NLRB  personnel 
support  the  policies  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration,  “either  in  philosophy  or 


quasi-judicial  agency,  concerned  only 
with  the  application  of  law,  not  with 
the  accomplishment  of  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  or  political  results.” 

Rodgers  said  that  recent  NLRB  de¬ 
cisions  in  the  Peerless  Plywood  and 
Livingston  Shirt  cases  reaffirmed  the 
right  of  free  speech  specifically  con¬ 
ferred  upon  employers  by  the  I'aft- 
Hartley  .Act.  He  denied  that  there  had 
been  any  “legislating”  by  the  Board 
in  these  cases,  and  stated  his  own  un¬ 
qualified  opposition  to  modification 
of  the  Act  by  the  NLRB.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  for  that,  he  said,  rests  solely 
with  Congress. 
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Employee  Benefits.  Employee  benefit 
plans  are  not  gifts,  but  sound  economic 
activities  that  produce  a  return  on  in¬ 
vestment  as  surely  as  anv  pay  scale, 
lease  arrangement  or  other  business  ac¬ 
tivity  carried  out  by  an  employer.  This 
was  the  gist  of  a  speech  bv  Harry  G. 
Waltner  of  the  Insurance  and  Social 
Security  Department.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(New  Jersey),  which  was  deli\eretl  at 
the  employee  relations  session. 

A  good  benefit  program  tloes  not 
merely  imitate  the  svstem  used  by  a 
competitor,  Waltner  said.  It  is  “tailor- 
made,”  and  is  designed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  changing  needs  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  employees.  When  setting  up  a 
program,  he  advised,  a  completely 
finished  product  may  not  work  half  as 
well  as  a  plan  which  leaves  room  for 
the  changes  that  experience 
will  dictate. 

In  determining  whether 
or  not  to  embark 


Social  Security.  On  the  question  of 
the  Federal  Old  .Age  and  Survivor’s  In¬ 
surance  program,  A.  Ray  Findley,  vice 
president  and  treasurer  of  the  Wie- 
boldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  NRDGA’s  Social  Security  Com¬ 
mittee,  commented  from  the  floor  on 
NRDG.A’s  |X)sition  towards  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  present  reserve  fund  of  $18  bil¬ 
lion  accumulated  by  the  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  program  is  not  enough  to  cover  the 
liabilities  already  incurred  by  retired 
people  who  are  finished  making  con¬ 
tributions,  he  pointed  out.  Findley 
characterized  the  present  workings  of 
the  Social  Security  program  as  being 
dependent  upon  a  continual  flow  of 


upon  an 
employee  benefit  program, 
management  should  consid¬ 
er  these  factors,  according 
to  Waltner: 

(1)  That  the  company 
can  receive  a  practical 
economic  benefit  through 
establishing  a  competent 
and  aggressive  group  of 
workers: 

(2)  That  young  people 
in  search  of  a  career,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  level,  are  interested 
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people  with  at  least  the  minimum 
benefit, 


now 


.A  pay-as-we-go  policy,  with  a 
wider  base  of  contributors  should  then 
be  established,  he  said. 

Findley  warned  retailers  that  the 
hearings  presently  being  held  on  O.ASI 
changes  should  be  watched  carefully, 
since  they  have  a  strong  stake  in  the  re¬ 
sults— both  as  contributing  emploven 
and  as  retailers  in  need  of  increased 
consumer  purchasing  power. 
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Elections  and  Awards 


Mc'Cargo  and  Wolf  head  NRD(iA  for  another  year 


WADE  (i.  McCARCiO,  president  of 
H.  V'.  Baldwin  &  Company,  Rich- 
monil,  \'a.,  was  elet  tetl  by  the  NRDCiA 
board  of  directors  to  a  second  term  as 
president  of  the  Association.  Irwin  D. 
Wolf,  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  Pittsburgh,  and  vice  president 
of  the  .May  Department  Stores  Com- 
iwny,  was  also  re-elected  as  chairman  of 
the  NRDCiA’s  Executive  (Committee. 

Several  vice  presidents  of  NRD(i.\ 
completed  their  terms  as  membet  s  of 
the  board  in  1953.  Newly  elected  vice 
presidents  are:  Sam  Strauss,  presitlent 
of  Pfeifers  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rtxk, 
for  Zone  4;  H.  H.  Bennett,  executive 
vice  president  of  Zion’s  (Cooperative 
Mercantile  Institution,  Salt  Lake  (City, 
for  Zone  7;  Bernard  .Sakowitz,  vice 
president  anti  general  manager,  Sako¬ 
witz  Brothers,  Hotiston,  for  Zone  8, 
and  Harold  F.  Wendel,  president.  Lip- 
man  Wolfe  R:  Company,  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  for  Zone  9. 

Executive  Committee.  Members  of  the 
Assotiation’s  Executive  Committee  for 
1954  follow: 


Irwin  1).  \Volf,  chairman:  Wade  C. 
.Mc(Cargo,  NRD(i.A  President:  (ieorge 
W.  Dowdy,  Belk  Brothers  (Company, 
(Charlotte,  N.  (C.;  Nathan  |.  (iolil, 
(iold  R:  (Company,  Lincoln,  Nebraska; 
Ben  R.  (iordon.  Rich’s,  Inc.,  .Atlanta: 
William  M.  Holmes,  .Associated  Dry 
(CikhIs  (Corp.,  New  York;  .A.  W. 
Hughes,  |.  C.  Penney  Company,  Int., 
New  York:  Martin  B.  Kohn,  Hcnhs- 
thild,  Kohn  R:  Co.,  Baltimore,  .Md.; 
|ames  E.  .Mc(iregor,  (Cohen  Brothers, 
[acksonville,  Fla.;  .Malcolm  P.  .McNair, 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing. 
Harvard  University;  David  E.  Moeser, 
(Conrad  R:  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston;  Benjamin 
H.  Namm,  Namm-Loeser’s,  liu., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  I'heodore  Schlesin- 
ger,  .Allied  Stores  (Corporation,  New 
5’ork;  Philip  M.  Ealbott,  W(»odward 
R:  Lothrop,  W'ashington,  1).  (C. 

Fhe  Executive  (Committee  also  in- 
( hides  three  former  .Association  presi¬ 
dents  who  will  serve  in  an  ex  ofhtio 
capacity.  They  are: 

(ieorge  Hansen,  (Chandler  R;  (Co”.i- 
pany,  Boston:  (Charles  (i.  Nichols,  (i. 
.M.  .McKelvey  (Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  jay  D.  Runkle,  (Crowley,  .Milner 


R:  (Company,  Detroit. 

j.  (itirdon  Dakins,  was  re-elected  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
ihe  .Association;  (ieorge  Plant,  assist¬ 
ant  treasurer,  and  jtilia  .A.  Havill,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Smaller  Stores.  I  he  asscK'iate  divis¬ 
ions  and  grotips  of  the  .AsstKiation 
elect  their  officers  at  mid-year,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Smaller  .Stores  Divis¬ 
ion.  I'his  group  re-elected  as  chairman 
Frederic  W.  DeCsroth,  P.  Deisroth  Sons, 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  and  as  vice  chairman 
Stuart  (Cleavelaiul,  W.  W.  .Mertz  (Co., 
Forrington,  (Conn.  .Seven  members 
were  elected  to  the  Division’s  board  of 
advisors,  for  three-year  terms.  They 
are:  Joel  Fish,  Harrow  Youth  (Center, 
Perth  .Amboy,  N.  |.;  Clark  Simon,  1). 
|.  (Cole  (Co.,  Billings,  .Mont.;  Ronald 
P.  Bach,  W.  L.  (ioodnow  (Co.,  Keene, 
.\.  H.;  Leo  j.  (Coslow,  (Coslow'  R:  Fox, 
Inc.,  Lynbrook,  N.  Y.;  .A.  (C.  Darm- 
staetter,  Darmstaetter,  Lancaster,  Pa.; 
W.  S.  .Schaefer,  F.  H.  .Schaefer  R:  (Co., 
WY'stfield,  N.  ].,  and  Lowell  Schulman, 
L.  .A.  Schulman,  Inc.,  White  Plains. 
N.  Y.  {('.cntimted  on  next  page) 


Tti*  board  of  directors 
meeting  held  during  this 
yeor's  convention  brought 
eel  the  largest  attend¬ 
ance  on  record.  A  full 
fisting  of  the  board,  in- 
deding  newly  elected  di¬ 
rectors,  moy  be  found 
on  page  13. 
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Morten  J.  May  roceivet  the  geld  medal  for  dii> 
tinguithed  service  from  Philip  M.  Talbott. 

Gold  Medal  Award.  NRIX^.V  pre¬ 
sented  its  goltl  medal  for  “tlistiiiguished 
service  to  the  retail  t  rait”  to  Morton  j. 
May,  chairman  of  the  hoaril  of  the 
May  Department  Stores.  Philip  M. 
Talbott,  senior  vice  president  of 
Wotnluard  &  Lothrop  aiul  a  vice  jtresi- 
dent  of  NRDCiA,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  han(|uet  which  climaxed 
convention  week.  May’s  achievements 
as  a  merchant,  Talbott  said,  were  re- 


llectetl  not  only  in  the  development  of 
the  May  company,  one  of  the  world’s 
outstanding  retail  institutions,  but  in 
the  increasing  stature  and  welfare  of 
the  entire  retail  industry. 

Silver  Plaque  Awards.  Four  retailers 
and  a  manufacturer  were  the  recipi¬ 
ents  this  year  of  NRlXiA  silver  phupie 
awards  for  outstanding  atcomplish- 
ment  in  specific  fields. 

Harold  \V.  Brightman,  president  ol 
Tit  Brothers,  was  honoretl  for  his  serv¬ 
ice  to  retailing  in  the  field  of  consumer 
relations.  .\s  chairman  of  the  N’RIKTV 
Consumer  Relations  Committee  for 
many  years,  he  has  helped  to  establish 
understanding  and  awareness  of  com¬ 
mon  interests  lietween  consumer 
groups  and  retailing.  The  award  was 
presented  to  Brightman  by  Nathan  j. 
Ciold,  president  of  (iold  &  C'.ompany, 
and  vice  president  of  NR  1)0 A. 

.\.  Ray  Findley,  vice  president  anti 
treasurer  of  VVieboldt  .Stores,  was  cited 
for  his  efforts,  as  chairman  of  the 
NRDCiA  .Social  .Security  Camimittee, 
to  bring  about  a  financial  reform  of 
the  Federal  social  security  system.  This 
|>resentation  was  made  by  David  E. 
Moeser,  president  of  Cajitrad  X:  Cai., 
Boston  and  a  vice  president,  NRD(i.\. 


To  Oharles  H.  Kellstadt,  vice  presi 
tlent  of  the  Southern  District  for  .Sear, 
Roebut  k  X:  Oompany,  the  platpu  was 
awartled  for  good  citizenship,  esjiecial- 
ly  in  his  activities  as  chairman  of  the 
Oommittee  on  Blood  Program  of  the 
Red  Oross.  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  presi 
dent  and  thairman  of  the  boaid  of 
Namm-Loeser’s,  and  chairman  of  the 
NRD(i.\  International  Cammiittee, 
matle  the  presentation. 

F.  Stephenson,  vice  presitlent  of 
The  |.  L.  Hudson  ('.oinpany,  was  hon¬ 
oretl  for  his  wt>rk  in  the  field  of  gov 
eminent  affairs,  especially  in  relation 
to  tlie  Fetleral  taxation  program. 
Ste|)henson  is  chairman  of  the  NRDGA 
Taxation  Committee.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made  by  Joseph  VV.  Dye, 
president  of  Wolf  X:  Dessauer  and 
chairman  of  the  Association’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  .\tfairs  Clommittee. 

Frank  Freimann,  president  of  the 
.Magnavox  (Company,  received  a  spe¬ 
cial  award  for  his  (ontributions  to 
good  retailer-manufacturer  relations 
and  efficient  merchandise  distribution. 
This  award  was  presented  by  Ben  R. 
Gordon,  executive  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Rich’s,  .Atlanta, 
and  chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Vendor 
Relations  Gonimittee. 


Feur  ether  silver  plage#  winners  watch  as  Nathan  J.  Geld  presents  e  fifth— Hareld  Brightman— with  his  award. 
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The  Shopping  Center 


Internal  balance  is  the  kev  to  its  success 


I¥¥()\V  the  tiejKmnient  More  can 
a(la|>t  itself  most  prohtably  to  life 
in  a  shopping  center  was  outlined  at  a 
j  general  convention  session  on  "Shop- 
1  ping  (x-nters  and  liranc h  Stores.”  New 
I  Strategies  and  tactics  of  sales  promo- 
i  tion  and  merchandising  were  ilhistrat- 
ecl  in  speeches,  as  was  a  semi-statistical 
j  tour  ol  Suburbia.  I'he  last  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Perry  Meyers,  direc  tor  of  re¬ 
search  for  .Mliecl  Stores  Corporation 
j  anti  chairman  of  the  session. 

I 

Suburbia.  Meyers  paid  triltute  to  the 
!  imjxrrtance  of  the  new  customers  and 
new  livitig  patterns  of  stiburban  .Amer¬ 
ica— which  was  just  about  the  best  at¬ 
tested  fact  at  the  four-day  convention. 
He  pointed  cjiit  that  self  selection  and 
the  spread  of  shopping  tenters  are  the 
two  most  significant  developments  in 
i  retailing  today.  .Although  the  ttvo 

[  may  seem  mutually  exclusive— because 

one  cuts  customer  service  while  the 
f  other  extends  it— both  developments 

[  have  their  roots  in  the  changes  which 

'  have  overtaken  the  .\meritan  market 

I  since  HMO,  he  said. 

riiree  major  changes  listed  by 
I  Meyers  included  people  (who  in¬ 

creased  l)y  28  million  since  1910);  pur- 
( hasing  power  (which  commands  .oO 
|)er  cent  more  goods  and  services  than 
it  did  in  19.S9),  and  income  distribu¬ 
tion  (which  today  sees  mote  money  in 
the  hands  of  middle  and  lower  income 
groups  than  ever  before). 

In  place  of  one  class  market  based 
on  income,  .Meyers  said,  there  are  now 
many  class  markets  based  on  cliller- 
ences  in  needs  and  tastes  within  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  mickle-income  population. 
Better  retail  services  are  ret|uiretl  by 
this  new  market,  which  generally 
means  greater  convenience  in  shop 
ping  and  better  assortments  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Therein  lie  the  main  ap¬ 
peals  of  self-service  supermarkets  and 


Perry  Meyert 

the  integrated  sho|>ping  center,  he 
said. 


Its  Make-Up.  The  market  which  the 
suburban  shopping  center  or  Iminch 
store  seeks  to  serve  demands  intelligent 
appraisal  by  retailers.  Here  are  some 
of  its  characteristics  that  .Meyers  men¬ 
tioned: 

The  movement  to  the  suburbs  has 
at  its  head  a  preponderance  of  young, 
middle-income  lamilies  with  children. 
There  are  from  10  to  20  per  cent  fewer 
unmarried  women  in  the  suburbs  than 
in  the  cities.  C^orrespontlingly,  more 
suburban  women  keep  house  than 
their  city  sisters,  and  they  have  about 
20  to  ‘}0  per  cent  more  children  to 
care  for. 

Housewives  in  the  new  sidiurbs  are 
voimger,  as  a  group,  than  their  urban 
counterparts.  The  houses  they  keep, 
if  they  are  small,  ret|uire  a  minimum 
income  of  roughly  .SI ,000  per  year. 
Two  out  of  three  such  houses  have 
children  under  six  running  about. 
Less  than  a  cpiarter  of  suburlKin  lami¬ 
lies  are  childless. 


Its  Market.  What  do  these  and  other 
statistics  mean  to  retailers?  .Meyers 
pointed  to  the  distinct  living  patterns 
evolved  in  Suburbia,  to  the  needs  such 


patterns  generate,  and  to  the  fact  that 
letailers  must  cater  to  those  needs  if 
they  are  to  be  successful  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  market. 

Children,  for  instance,  are  a  domi¬ 
nating  factor.  Baby  focxl  is  a  number 
one  seller,  as  is  clothing  from  diapers 
to  jeans. 

The  home  is  the  tenter  of  things  in 
Sidnirbia.  Usually  small  (it  averages 
one  less  rcMMU  than  it  did  in  1940),  it 
has  tended  to  push  more  living  out¬ 
doors,  if  the  climate  permits.  This 
means  more  of  a  market  for  outdcxir 
furniture,  barbecue  equipment,  out¬ 
door  toys  and  the  like. 

There  is  more  leistire  time  available 
to  suburban  dwellers,  which  means 
more  demand  for  labor-saving  devices, 
do-it-yourself  merchandise  and  recrea¬ 
tional  items. 

Simjjlicity  in  dress  is  another  hall 
mark  of  Suburbia.  Dungarees  and  tee 
shirts  are  big  business;  so  is  sportswear. 
The  same  simplicity  extends  to  home 
furnishings,  and  the  demand  there  is 
lor  “high  functional  use  rather  than 
elaborate,  unnecessary  bric-a-brac.” 

Selling  It.  Selling  .Suburbia  is  not 
cpiite  the  same  as  selling  older  mar¬ 
kets,  .Meyers  |M)intecl  out.  Its  young 
couples  are  not  trying  to  clind)  into 
another  scxial  group,  since  they  al¬ 
ready  belong  to  a  perfectly  att:e|)table 
one.  .As  a  restilt,  the  new  suburbs  fea¬ 
ture  “keeping  down  with  the  joneses” 
rather  thati  showing  bad  taste  in  osten¬ 
tatious  autos,  clothing  or  furnishings. 
“Many  time-honored  appeals  do  not 
work.  Some  even  operate  in  reverse  by 
appearing  ludicrous.  On  the  other 
hand,  once  something  fits  the  snbur- 
ban  pattern  and  gains  group  accept¬ 
ance,  it  can  tap  an  enormous  and 
cpiick  demand,”  Meyers  said. 

Department  stores  have  been  com¬ 
paratively  slow  about  getting  into  the 
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Mhf  Julio  Hovill,  »*er*fory  of  tho  A«*ocialien,  and  Joy  Iglouor, 
rotirod  vico  protidont  and  trooturor  of  Hollo  Bros.,  and  a  founder 
of  tho  Controllort'  Congrott. 


William  M.  Holmot,  vico  prosidont  of  Atsociatod  Dry  Goods 
Corp.,  and  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  exocutivo  vico  prosidont  of  NRDGA. 


Ooorgo  M.  Ivoy,  socrotary  and  troasuror,  J.  B.  Ivoy  and  Co., 
Charlotto,  N.  C.,  and  Folix  G.  Millor,  prosidont  of  Millor  Bros., 
Chattanooga,  Tonn.,  at  tho  NRDGA  board  mooting. 

suburban  market,  Meyers  .said.  mar¬ 
ket  which  today  includes  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  total  U.  S.  pop¬ 
ulation  and  about  45  per  cent  of  its 
total  income  still  had  to  go  downtown 
for  90  {jer  cent  of  its  apparel,  home 
furnishings  and  appliances  five  years 
ago. 

Since  that  time,  however,  depart¬ 
ment  store  selling  in  the  suburbs  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  suburban 
growth.  Over  200  branch  department 
and  specialty  stores  have  been  opened, 
most  of  them  with  annual  sales  vol¬ 


umes  between  million  and  $10  mil¬ 
lion.  I'his  retail  expansion  brought 
new  congestion  to  the  older  suburban 
shopping  areas,  however,  and  the  need 
lor  integrated  centers  on  20  to  100 
acres  of  ojien,  traffic-accessible  land  be¬ 
came  evident. 

A  Word  of  Caution.  Presently,  there 
are  about  40  medium  to  large  regional 
shopping  centers  in  ojjeration,  Meyers 
said.  Only  a  handful  of  these  are  in 
the  “giant”  category,  but  more  are 
being  built  in  jiiime  areas  like  Long 
Island,  Westchester,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
and  Milwaukee.  Meyers  j)redicted  at 
least  a  doubling  and  possibly  a  tripling 
of  regional  shopping  centers  within 
the  next  two  years. 

Like  other  real  estate  booms,  the 
tlevelopment  of  shopping  centers  has 
its  dangers.  Builders  and  prospective 
builders  may  be  given  to  over-opti¬ 
mistic  sales  estimates,  Meyers  warned. 
Some  suburban  areas  may  become 
overcrowded  with  retail  outlets. 

The  basic  strength  of  rlowntown 
shopping  areas  must  be  recognized, 
along  with  their  elfect  upon  shopping 
(enters,  he  said.  It  has  been  found  that 
a  shopping  center’s  appeal  diminishes 
with  increased  distance  from  urban 
areas,  and  many  centers  have  accord¬ 
ingly  been  planned  in  a  ring  around 
(ities  rather  than  in  a  straight  pro¬ 
gression  away  from  them.  Mevers 
added  that  there  are  few  locations 
which  can  promise  a  volume  over  S20 
million  to  department  stores  in  shop¬ 
ping  centers.  The  most  realistic  vol¬ 
ume  goals,  he  said,  are  between  S~i 
million  and  $10  million. 

Promoting  the  Center.  Shopping  cent¬ 
er  problems  most  decidedly  do  not  end 
with  the  cutting  of  an  opening-day 
ribbon.  Aside  from  special  o|)erating 
problems  that  must  be  met  within  the 
department  store  branch,  there  are 
other  questions  in  need  of  solution  by 
the  shopping  center  tenants  as  a 
group.  This  fact  was  brought  up  by 
James  Rotto,  assistant  vice  president 
in  charge  of  sales  and  publicity.  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

He  reported  that  the  24  tenants  sur¬ 
rounding  Hecht’s  Parkington  branch 
were  unable  to  get  together  on  group 
matters  like  coojierative  promotions 
until  an  outside  advertising  agenev 


was  brought  in  to  ccxjrdinate  liieir  | 
efiorts.  That  agency,  Mahoul  Adver-  ! 
tising,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  succeeded  in 
the  job.  Rotto  intrtxluced  its  vice 
president,  Robert  S.  Nyburg,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  problems  of  ctxjperative  I 
shopping  center  promotions  in  his  i 
own  words. 

A  Specialized  Approach.  Nyburg 
pointed  out  that  the  rapid  spread  of  i 
shopping  centers  will  ultimately  create  i 
competition  among  them.  In  order  : 
to  survive  in  such  a  situation,  he  said, 
shopping  centers  must  recognize  their 
need  for  "a  very  special  kind  of  pro¬ 
motion”  that  will  produce  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  I 

(1)  A  common  background  for  a  di-  | 
verse  group  of  retailers:  (2)  Traffic-  • 
not  for  a  main  floor  or  store,  but  for  a  I 
great  assortment  of  goods  and  services;  | 
(3)  A  picture  of  center  advantages  like  | 
parking,  location,  convenient  shop-  | 
j)ing  and  hours,  informality,  (4)  \  I 
collective  promotion  vehicle  serving  | 
all  tenants:  (5)  No  favoriti.sm  for  a  | 
particular  store  or  group  of  stores:  (6)  | 
\  feeling  of  civic  pride  in  his  center 
by  the  customer. 

One  form  of  organization  best  suit¬ 
ed  t(j  represent  the  complex  of  shop¬ 
ping  center  interests  and  produce  the 
above  residts  is  a  shopping  center  asso¬ 
ciation,  Nyburg  said.  It  should  be  of 
the  compulsory'  tyjje.  requiring  all 
tenants  to  belong  through  a  clause  in 
their  leases.  With  a  board  of  directors 
elected  by  the  members,  such  an  asso¬ 
ciation  can  determine  |)olicies  and  re¬ 
tain  an  agency  to  implement  them. 

The  agency,  Nyburg  said,  can  do  the 
best  job  of  presenting  a  united  front 
to  the  public  while  at  the  same  time 
taking  care  of  all  details  for  the  center 
association.  In  addition,  it  can  pre¬ 
pare  promotion  plans  ranging  from 
cooperative  newspajier  ads  to  center¬ 
wide  decorations,  community  parties, 
and  sjjecial  cooking,  style,  flower  and 
artcraft  shows  for  community  partici- 
[ration.  A  promotion  budget,  he 
added,  could  also  include  audit  and 
insurance  services  for  member  stores. 

Pitfalls.  In  his  ag?ncy’s  experience 
with  shopping  center  associations, 
Nyburg  said,  there  are  many  pitfalls 
that  commonly  appear.  Examples: 
One  or  two  stores  dominate  the  asso- 
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their  | 

tiaiioii  and  create  resentment  or  dis- 

iciver-  1 

iiitereNt  on  the  part  of  other  members; 

ill  in  1 

having  too  few  stores  in  the  associa¬ 

Vice  1 

tion.  carrying  the  promotional  load 

illus-  1 

for  all  tenants,  also  creates  dissension; 

rative  i 

timing  a  promotion  lor  one  week  will 

n  his 

always  find  a  minority  of  members  in 
favor  of  a  different  week  that  better 
suits  their  merchandise. 

yburg 

In  view'  of  these  tliflerences  of  opin¬ 

ad  of 

ion,  a  large  part  of  a  shopping  center 

create 

association’s  job  is  to  create  a  unity  of 

order 

interest  within  the  tenter,  Nyburg 

:  said. 

declared.  .Association  members  must 

their  | 

learn  a  new  trick:  internal  public  re¬ 

f  pro-  1 

lations.  They  must  learn  unselfishness 

e  fol-  ?! 

and,  if  they  are  big,  they  must  learn 
to  walk  softly  so  as  to  keep  the  major¬ 

r  a  di-  f 

ity  ol  smaller  members  eager  to  co¬ 

raffle-  1 

operate  rather  than  fearfid  of  being 

t  for  a  i! 

pushed  around.  W’ith  such  toopera- 

rvices;  j; 

1  tion  from  all  parts,  Nyburg  concluded. 

es  like 

;  a  sho|)ping  tenter  can  build  a  success- 

shop-  s 

j  ful  future  for  itself  through  merchan- 

1 

•  dising  and  institutional  promotions. 

erving  ? 

1 

for  a  t 

1  Merchandising  in  the  Suburbs.  Nor- 

es;  (6)  i 

1  Itert  F.  .Armour,  manager  of  the  Ever- 

center  j 

! 

-■  green  Plaza  branch  of  (larson  Pirie 

1  Scott  it  Co.,  Chicago,  detailed  some 

>t  suit-  1 

1  specific  differences  between  downtown 

shop- 

i!  and  suburban  merchandising  when  he 

ice  the 

f!  addressed  the  general  session  on  shop- 

;r  asso-  | 

[r  ping  centers  and  branch  stores. 

1  be  of 

Stocking  the  right  merchandise  at 

ng  all 

1  the  right  time  in  a  branch  means 

luse  in 

knowing  the  sidmrban  customer’s  buy- 

rectors 

1  ing  habits,  .Armour  said.  For  one 

n  asso- 

t!  thing,  she  does  not  buy  in  advance  as 

ind  re- 

1  much  as  her  downtown  counterpart. 

em. 

S  but  only  when  she  has  a  direct  need 

do  the 

E  for  the  merchandise.  .As  a  result. 

1  front 

1  Armour  pointed  out,  calls  for  sports- 

le  time 

E  wear  continue  heavy  at  the  branch  be- 

center 

1  yond  July  4th  and  well  into  August. 

in  pre- 

Traditional  July  clearances  are  unnec¬ 

g  from 

essary  in  the  suburbs.  Instead,  ready- 

center- 

to-wear  timing  must  be  revised  with 

[jarties. 

;  an  eye  to  actual  customer  usage  rather 

er  and 

i;!  than  a  time-honored  promotion  time¬ 

partici- 

table. 

;et,  he 

In  addition  to  peaking  full  stock 

lit  and 

?  assortments  a  month  or  so  later  than 

stores. 

the  downtown  store,  the  branch  also 
;  must  present  new  ready-to-wear  items 

erience 

^  more  often.  The  suburban  shopper 

iations, 

may  pass  the  same  branch  three  or 

pitfalls 

four  times  a  u'eek,  .Armour  said,  and 

tin  pies: 

It’s  the  store’s  job  to  keep  her  interest 

re  asso- 

fresh. 

Some  derailments  gain  neu-  iinpoit- 
aiue  wlien  they  are  established  in  the 
suburbs.  A  well-known  case  in  point 
is  children’s  wear.  .\t  Evergreen  IMaza, 
Carson’s  does  2b  per  cent  of  its  volume 
in  infant  to  teen  apparel.  C>hildren’s 
outdoor  toys  also  gained  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  .Vrmour  revealed.  C^onversely, 
there  were  other  departments  which 
showed  poorly  in  com|jarison  with  the 
main  store.  I'hree  of  these  were  mil¬ 
linery,  gloves  anil  better  ready-to-wear. 

Success  in  a  branch  is  basically  the 
same  as  elsewhere;  it  is  a  cjuestion  of 
determining  the  best-selling  depart¬ 
ments  and  then  pushing  them  under 
the  customer’s  nose  with  a  strong,  mer¬ 
chandising  impact,  he  said.  Some  de¬ 
partments  lend  themselves  ideally  to 
self-selection,  particularly  children’s 
items.  To  realize  the  full  potential 
here,  .\rmour  warned,  complete  basic 
stock  assortments  are  a  must.  “.\ 
whole  layette  sale  may  be  lost  for 
want  of  a  saletv  pin,”  he  said. 

Help  from  the  Buyer,  .\rmour  stressed 
the  need  of  peritnlic  visits  to  the  branch 
store  by  main  store  buyers,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  keeping  an  eye  on  their  mer¬ 
chandise,  buyers  can  provide  import¬ 
ant  sales  help  for  the  branch  with  a 
weekly  trip  to  the  suburbs.  Salesjieople 
respect  the  buver’s  opinion,  he  said. 


and  ideas  for  new  sales  pointers  or 
presentations  can  be  harvested  from 
the  buyer  on  the  spot. 

.Armour  admitted  that  it  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  get  the  buyer  away 
from  the  main  store  at  first,  “but  they 
tpiickly  change  their  tune  when  they 
see  the  branch’s  net  profit  potential." 
He  advcKaled  a  “good,  workable  imit 
control  sales  report”  that  could  be 
made  up  at  night  and  forwarded  to 
the  buyer  the  following  morning.  In 
this  way,  branch  stcKks  can  be  replen¬ 
ished  (|uickly  and  “hot”  items  will  be 
on  hand  when  needed. 

Personnel.  One  personnel  problem 
that  was  possibly  unforeseen  was  that 
of  getting  enough  men  for  a  branch 
unit,  .Armour  reported.  Questions  of 
seniority,  pensions,  prestige,  and  so 
forth  conspire  to  keep  most  men  down¬ 
town,  he  said.  There  is  no  problem 
finding  enough  women  for  sales  work; 
part-timers  are  eager  and  available  any 
time  they  are  needed,  he  added. 
Housewives  working  part-time  in  the 
store  are  good  for  morale.  They  have 
an  important  community  interest  with 
the  shoppers  and  take  pride  in  a  clean 
store,  .Armour  pointed  out. 

[For  a  discussion  of  individual 
branch  store  operating  problems,  see 
page  1 1 .] 


The  Large  and  the  Small 

"The  economic  power  of  a  large  corporation  should  never  be  used  os  coercion  in  its  dealings  with  the 
small  business  operations.  The  public  is  suspicious  of  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  regardless 
of  whose  hands  they  are.  Small  business  is  highly  regarded  as  a  typically  American  development, 
and  encouragement  should  always  be  given  by  management  of  so-called  'big  business'  to  its  small 
vendors  or  customers.  The  fact  that  the  small  retailer  can  live  and  prosper  alongside  a  bigger  neighbor 
is  amply  illustrated  by  the  growth  of  small  shops  around  most  outlying  large  stores."— T.  V.  HOUSER, 
vice  chairman  of  the  board  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  addressing  an  A.B.O.  luncheon  meeting. 
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The  National  Sales  Tax 


'■^)R  tlie  past  five  years,  the  National 
.\sso(:iatiun  of  .Mainilarturers  has 
l)een  pushing  a  plan  to  levy  a  uniform 
tax  on  all  end  products  of  manidac- 
ture  except  foot!.  I'his  plan  would  re¬ 
peal  all  the  miscellaneous  excises  that 
are  now  collectetl  at  various  stages  of 
manufacturing,  the  present  retail  ex¬ 
cises,  and  the  stamp  taxes,  leaving  only 
the  tobacco  and  litpior  excises  un- 
alfected.  The  tax  would  he  paid  when 
the  retailer  buys  the  merchandise, 
would  he  added  to  the  value  of  his 
inventory,  and  would  l)e  pas.sed  on  to 
the  consumer  in  the  price  of  the  goods. 
I'he  N.  A.  M.  has  determined  that  the 
rate  of  this  tax— initially,  at  least- 
should  he  five  per  cent.  .\t  this  rate, 
the  yiekl  to  the  government  should 
loughly  etptal  the  amount  it  now  real¬ 
izes  from  the  existing  excises  and 
stamp  taxes. 

Present  Status-  During  the  past  year, 
this  proposal  has  been  pushed  to  the 
legislative  stage:  it  has  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  hearings  in  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  it  is  being 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Norfh  Mason,  a 
member  of  tlrat  committee.  The 
N..\.  M.  , claims  for  the  proposal  that 
it  has  the  merits  of  uniformity  and 
fairness.  Under  the  present  system, 
some  goods  are  taxed  and  some  are 
not;  widely  differing  excise  rates  are 
in  ejjject.  .\  tax  aergss  the  boartl,  on 


all  gocKls,  would  end  this  discrimina¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  .\.  .M. 

Retailers  see  the  matter  tpiite  differ¬ 
ently.  First,  they  regard  the  across- 
the-board  tax  as  unfair  to  consumers 
of  limited  income— and,  thus,  a  very 
flagrant  form  of  discrimination.  Sec- 
outl,  the  imposition  of  a  general  tax 
at  manufacturer  level  would  mean 
that  they  would  have  enormous 
amounts  of  working  capital  tied  up  in 
taxes.  Thirtl,  they  have  good  teason 
to  l)elieve  that  once  the  tax  is  on  the 
i)ooks  it  will  l)e  succeeded  l)y  propos¬ 
als  that  they  should  pass  it  through 
without  marku|),  leaving  them  to 
carry  all  the  operating  and  financing 
(osts  that  are  involved.  Fourth,  they 
are  (ouvinced  that  the  five  per  cent 
rate  is  merely  a  starting  point.  That, 
they  say,  is  the  main  reason  for  the 
N.  A^M.’s  insistence  that  the  jnoposed 
tax  should  not  be  colleited,  directly 
and  ofx^nly,  from  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer  but  should  be  concealed  in  the 
price  of  gootls. 

I'his  N.  M.  program  was  the 
main  subject  of  debate  at  a  Control¬ 
lers’  C^ongress  session,  .\nother  pro- 
]K)sal,  touched  on  more  briefly,  yvas  the 
temporary  compromise  plan  that  is 
supposed  to  be  under  consideration  bv 
the  Freasury.  This  yvould  be  to  re¬ 
duce  the  present  20  per  cent  retail 
excises  on  selected  prtKlucts  (furs,  cos¬ 
metics,  jeyvelry,  luggage)  anti  extend 


the  retail  excise  to  clothing  and  furni¬ 
ture.  (On  this,  the  .NRlKi.Vs  counter¬ 
proposal  is  to  leave  all  the  retail  ex- 
( ises  alone  for  another  year,  except  for 
the  one  on  furs,  yvhich  should  be  elim¬ 
inated  or  drastically  tut  at  once. 
Another  year  should  give  the  .\dmini- 
stration’s  cost-cutting  drive  a  chance 
to  prove  itself,  and  make  it  jjossible  to 
distontinue  these  emergency  excises.) 

Three  Speakers;  Two  Viewpoints.  The 

(onvention  debate  was  a  three-way 
affair.  Dr.  Harley  Lutz,  tax  consultant 
lor  the  National  .Vssociation  of  .Mami- 
lacturers,  presented  the  case  in  favor 
of  the  sales  tax.  F.  C.  Stephenson,  vice 
president  of  The  |.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany  and  (hairman  of  the  NRlKi.A 
Fax  (amnnittee,  piled  up  the  retailers’ 
arguments  against  it.  Rep.  Noah  Ma¬ 
son  of  Illinois,  member  of  the  House 
Ways  and  .Means  C.ommittee,  and  a 
proponent  of  the  sales  tax,  repiesent- 
ed  what  retailers  hope  is  a  definite 
minority  of  Congressional  opinion. 
Hen  Black,  former  vice  president  of 
james  McCreery  &  Co.,  acted  as  <  hair 
man  and  did  his  best  to  be  an  im¬ 
partial  one. 

Fhe  discussioti  was  fretjuently  bit 
ter,  but  it  had  some  entertaining  mo¬ 
ments.  One  came  yvhen  the  (juite 
typically  conservative  group  of  (on- 
trollers  yvho  yvere  present  heard  from 
the  N.  .\.  M.  sjjeaker  that  the  pi  inti- 
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pies  they  were  supporting  were  “a 
blcmi  of  Karl  Marx  and  John  May¬ 
nard  Keynes.” 

In  the  Stephenson-Iail/.  debate, 
there  was  one  point  of  agreement; 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  N.  M.’s 
rampaign  for  hroad-basetl  excises  is 
not  merely  to  spread  out  the  present 
excisi’  collections,  but  to  ease  the  bur¬ 
den  ul  income  taxes  on  high  income 
iiuli\iduals  and  on  ( orporations. 
Stephenson  added  that  the  N.A.  M. 
|)olicv  on  individual  income  taxation 
is  also  aimed  at  getting  tax  relief 
for  the  higher  brackets  by  shifting 
;i  larger  proportion  of  taxation  to 
the  lower  brackets.  Dr.  Lut/  agreed 
again,  fie  saiil  this  was  tlesiiable  be¬ 
cause  excessive  rates  in  the  ujrper 
laackets  are  siphoning  off  investment 
capital  and  creating  “wasteful  use  of 
resomces  in  the  search  for  IcKrpholes 
and  mitigating  devices.”  But  to  redis- 
trilnite  the  tax  burdeir  entirely  by  in¬ 
come  lax  changes  is  not  feasible,  he 
said,  because  of  "the  great  resistance 
that  would  be  met,”  therefore  “it  is 
better  to  supplement  the  income  tax 
. .  .  by  a  tax  that  is  jiaid  as  inconre  is 
spent.” 

rhus  the  debate,  both  in  prepared 
s|x;eches  and  in  the  tumultuous  discus¬ 
sion  that  followed,  covered  essentially 
tour  cpiestions:  (I)  Is  it  desirable  to 
transfer  a  larger  share  of  the  tax  bur¬ 
den  to  lower  income  groups?  (2)  Is  a 
Federal  coirsumption  tax  oir  all  manu¬ 
factured  goods  a  desirable  form  of  tax¬ 
ation?  (3)  Is  it  fretter  to  levy  such  a 
tax  in  hidden  form,  at  the  manufac¬ 
turer  level,  or  as  an  identifiable. tax 
added  to  the  retail  price  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  makes  his  purchase?  Finallv, 
the  NRIKiA  representative  intro¬ 
duced  a  fourth  c|uestion:  Must  the 
i  Federal  government  have  this  revenue? 

"Broadening  the  Base."  .Stephenson 
said  that  it  is  neither  proper  nor  ex- 
I)edient  to  increase  the  tax  burden  of 
lower  income  groups.  This  was  his 
argument:  The  whole  economy  rc- 
I  solves  aiouncl  the  purchases  of  the 
I  mass  income  group— the  factory  work- 
f  er,  for  example,  svho  has  an  average 
:  svage  of  .S71.02.  This  worker  must  Ire 
1  kept  “open  to  buy”;  and  that  is  not 
I  accomplished  by  taking  his  spending 
]X)wer  in  taxes  or  by  pricing  him  out 
of  the  stores.  It  is  the  purchasing 


power  of  the  mass  income  group  that 
makes  possible  the  gcKKl  sales  and 
earnings  from  which  to  pay  high  cor¬ 
poration  taxes  and  “very  comfortable 
salaries  and  dividends.” 

Dr.  Lut/  said  that  the  current  em¬ 
phasis  cm  pt  eserving  the  jrower  to  con¬ 
sume  gCKKls  takes  too  little  account  of 
the  need  for  investment  capital  to  pro¬ 
duce  goods.  If  confiscatory  tax  rates 
are  applied  to  corporations  and  high- 
income  individuals,  the  lunds  for  capi¬ 
tal  formation  will  disappear. 

.Stephenson  cpiestioned  whether  the 
present  income  tax  rates  work  an  ex¬ 
treme  hardship  on  corporations.  He 
said  that  the  growth  of  corporate  sav¬ 
ings  in  the  years  I94()  to  1952  had  in¬ 
creased  corporate  net  working  capital 
from  S51.()  billion  to  $88.2  billion. 

The  Sales  Tax  Principle.  Stephenson 
added  specific  arguments  against  the 
principles  of  consumption  taxation. 
This  was  his  position; 

First,  if  conditions  ever  force  a 
greater  tax  l)urden  on  lower  income 
groups,  this  should  l)e  collected  either 
by  lowering  personal  income  exemp¬ 
tions  or  by  changing  the  rate  .sched¬ 
ules,  or  by  a  comf)ination  of  the  two. 
Fhc  income  tax  is  more  equitable;  it 
can  take  into  account  the  number  of 
dependents,  medical  expenses  and 
other  problems  of  living,  while  sales 
taxes  cannot. 

.Second,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
sales  tax  proposals  is  to  make  possible 
a  lowering  of  corporation  taxes.  But 
corp’oration  taxes  have  always  in  the 
end  been  paid  by  the  consumer.  If  the 
manufacturers  who  |)ropose  this  lax 
intended  to  lower  the  prices  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  as  a  result,  there  might 
be  scjme  element  of  logic  and  justice  in 
their  program.  But  they  have  said 
they  will  not  do  this.  'Fhus  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  being  asked  to  assume  a 
cloufjle  burden. 

Dr.  Lutz  took  this  positiem;  First, 
taxation  of  any  kind  clocks  not  reduce 
purchasing  power— it  merely  transfers 
it  from  the  individual  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  We  must  not  make  the  error 
of  giving  “too  narrow  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  individual  taxpaver.” 

Second,  the  eflect  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  tax  on  the  individuars  purchas¬ 
ing  power  is  ncj  different  from  that  of 
any  other  kind  of  tax.  The  taxpayer. 


however,  woidd  resist  higher  income 
tax  rates;  therefore,  it  is  more  feasible 
to  incorporate  a  moderate  excise  tax 
in  the  price  of  gooefs. 

rhird,  there  is  nothing  new  about 
the  idea  of  consumption  taxation  in 
our  economy.  It  already  exists  in  the 
present  excise  taxes;  the  N.  A.  M.  pro¬ 
posals  would  merely  spread  over  all 
commodities  the  burden  now  carried 
by  a  few.  Furthermore,  the  uniform 
tax  would  not  result  in  “any  appreci¬ 
able  shift  of  excise  tax  burden  among 
income  groups.”  Fhis  conclusion  has 
been  established.  Dr.  Lutz  said,  f)y 

A.  M.  research  studies.  It  is  appar¬ 
ently  l)ased  upon  the  theory  that  the 
reduction  of  various  manidacturers’ 
excises  now’  hidden  in  the  prices  of 
consumer  goods  woidd  compensate  lor 
the  new  taxes  on  other  gocxls. 

Dr.  Lutz  did  not  argue  that  the  re- 
ductiou  of  the  existing  retail  excises 
on  such  merchancli.se  as  furs,  jew’elry. 
luggage  and  cosmetics  would  compen¬ 
sate  the  low  income  consumer  for 
taxes  on  necessity  items.  Fhis  was  a 
cpicstion  to  which  the  retailers  in  the 
audience  clung  tenaciously;  they  were 
not  pleased  with  Clongressman  .Mason’s 
cjbservation  that  low-income  people 
regard  automobiles,  cosmetics  and  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry  as  necessities.  Wade 
.McC^argo,  speaking  from  the  floor, 
said,  “Most  of  the  items  that  are  now 
taxed  are  items  the  customer  can  take 
or  leave;  but  a  Hat  general  tax  leaves 
her  no  choice.  Obvicjusly  the  person 
of  limited  income  suffers  when  nothing 
but  food  escapes  the  tax.” 

Rep.  Mason  contended  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  get  Federal  rev¬ 
enue  from  a  more  even  balance  of  in¬ 
come  and  consumption  taxes.  Fhe 
U.  S.,  he  said,  makes  less  use  of  the 
ccinsumption  tax  than  any  other  na¬ 
tion.  European  countries  get  25  per 
cent  and  more  of  their  government 
revenue  by  this  means;  England  gets 
50  per  cent  this  way;  the  U.  S.  now 
collects  only  I  I  per  cent  by  this  meth¬ 
od.  (Stephenson  suggested  that  this 
fact  might  account  in  part  for  the 
lower  standards  of  living  elsewhere  in 
the  world;  a  retailer  in  the  audience 
added  that  the  progressive  income  tax 
is  the  .\merican  way  of  distributing 
the  tax  burden  in  relation  to  the  abil- 
itv  to  pay.) 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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The  Downtown  Area 


Rebuilding  before  it’s  too  late 


¥¥0\\'  to  reverse  the  disintegration 
of  the  tlowntown  shopping  area 
was  a  topic  that  appeareil  ami  re- 
appeareif  throughoiu  the  convention 
sessions.  Jay  I).  Rnnkle,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  (aowley,  Mil¬ 
ner  &  C^oinpany,  Detroit,  discnsseil  it 
at  the  lop  management  meeting  and 
again,  later  in  the  week,  at  a  joint 
session  of  the  NRlKiA  aiul  the  .\meri- 
can  Retail  Association  Executives. 
Rankle  was  chairman  of  the  project 
committee  that  reported  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  NRl)(i.K’s  newly  published 
“Dynamic  Retailing  in  the  Modern 
Economy.” 

Mass  Transportation.  Rankle  put  ade 
cpiate  public  transportation  at  the  top 
of  his  list  of  necessities  for  a  healthy 
downtown  area.  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  speak¬ 
ing  at  a  press  conference  during  the 
week,  said  that  the  inadequacy  and 
the  rising  rates  of  public  transporta¬ 
tion  are,  in  fact,  the  major  prolilems 
facing  retailing.  Both  he  and  Runkle 
felt  that  many  cities  are  placing  too 
much  emphasis  on  super-highways 
and  tcx)  little  on  intra-city  mass  trans¬ 
portation.  Some  cities  are  making 
more  rapid  progress  than  others, 
t'.leveland,  for  example,  tvill  probably 
have  a  really  modern  transportation 
system  within  the  next  12  months,  but 
in  most  jjlaces  it  will  take  five  years 
or  more.  Meanwhile,  as  Runkle  point¬ 
ed  out,  the  new  super-highways  may 
actually  increase  traffic  difficulties  in 
the  downtown  area. 

More  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
provision  of  parking  facilities  than 
in  die  improvement  of  public  trans¬ 
portation:  half  a  dozen  cities  reported 
on  the  success  of  their  various  plans  to 
increase  parking  spaces  downtown. 
Runkle  made  the  point  that  proper 
parking  facilities  should  be  provided 
before  money  is  spent  on  super-high- 
wavs  to  bring  more  traffic  downtown. 


Jay  0.  Runkle 


What  chielly  obstiucts  downtown 
rehabilitation,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  ( oordination  id  many  interests 
and  agencies  is  required.  .Action  must 
be  compelled,  Runkle  said,  by  aggres¬ 
sive  leailershij);  the  olistructive  tactics 
of  selfish  inteiests  must  l)e  defeated. 
Above  all,  the  problems  of  fiuaucing 
must  l)e  faced  aiul  settled:  “It  is  always 
preferalile  to  have  iuqnovements  fi¬ 
nanced  and  operated  by  private  enter¬ 
prise:  but  if  private  capital  cannot  be 
attracted  into  such  enterprises,  then 
the  community  must  assume  the  re» 
sponsibility.”  Retailers,  Runkle  con¬ 
cluded,  must  use  their  public  relations 
skills  to  focus  public  attention  on  the 
problem,  provide  their  full  share  of 
civic  leadership  to  get  things  started, 
and  support  strong  political  leader¬ 
ship  to  get  them  accomplished. 

Private  enterprise  is  more  likely  to 
get  something  done  about  parking  and 
similar  problems  than  municipal  plan¬ 
ning.  I  his  is  always  supposing,  of 
course,  that  business  men  have  the 
vision  and  leadership  to  do  it,  said 
William  G.  .Austin,  manager  of  the 
Merchants  .A.sscx;iation  of  Kansas  City, 
.Mo.  .Austin  told  how  a  bond  issue  was 
passed  in  his  city  15  years  ago  to  build 
a  great  garage:  how  time  passed  with 


nothing  done  until,  when  the  plan 
was  revived  last  year,  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  another  bond  issue  to  meet 
higher  costs:  and  how  the  plans  still 
dragged. 

.Six  months  ago  an  independent 
garageman  planned  a  downtown  park¬ 
ing  garage:  went  to  the  merchants  for 
assistance  in  financing  it.  “Many 
wanted  to  know,”  said  .Austin,  “why 
merchants  should  Ite  asked  to  con- 
triinite  money  at  three  per  cent  inter¬ 
est  on  delientures:  but  men  of  vision 
saw  it  as  a  place  to  put  2,000  customers 
a  tlay,  with  a  sales  inqtact  of  nearly  .S2 
million  a  year  and  a  guarantee  that 
parking  was  available  for  at  least  20 
years  in  the  heart  of  our  business  dis- 
ti  ict.”  Kansas  City  started  parking  its 
cars  in  the  new  private  garage  in  De- 
lember:  in  the  same  month,  after  15 
years  of  discussion,  bills  were  just 
being  opened  on  the  city  garage. 
Eurthet  inore,  the  cost  per  car  spate  in 
the  private  garage  was  just  over  S700 
—“half  of  what  it  has  cost  in  those 
plans  where  the  city  gave  it  to  you  for 
nothing.” 

W.  (i.  Ewald  of  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  .Association  of  Baltimore  said 
the  solution  can  be  found  by  private 
enterprise  aiiled  by  munici|)ai  long¬ 
term,  low-interest  loans  and  the  city’s 
powers  of  condemnation.  This  is  the 
formula  that  has  made  the  “Baltimore 
Plan”  so  successful,  without  putting 
the  city  into  the  garage  business.  .Since 
Baltimore’s  Off-Street  Parking  (Com¬ 
mission  was  set  up,  in  1949,  private 
operators  have  built  18  garages,  and 
a  19th  is  on  the  way.  Loans  amount¬ 
ing  to  .S6  million  have  been  reipiired. 
The  garage  operators  must  contribute 
initially  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  construction. 

.Another  successful  parking  program 
is  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  all-day  park- 
ers  “have  been  practically  eliminated 
{Continued  on  page  72) 
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Government  Activities 


The  outlook  on  issues  that  involve  retail  interests 


FIRST-HAND  reports  on  national 
atfairs  as  they  affect  retailing  were 
presented  in  a  special  session  spon¬ 
sored  by  NRDGA’s  Washington  office. 

A  new  departure  for  Association  con¬ 
ventions,  the  "NRDGA  and  Washing¬ 
ton”  meeting  featured  speeches  on 
parcel  (xist  and  labor  legislation  as 
well  as  a  report  on  the  workings  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Joseph  W.  Dye,  president  of  Wolf  & 
Dessauer,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
chairman  of  NRDGA’s  Ciovcrnment 
Affairs  Committee,  presided. 

Th«  Business  Man's  Agency.  Under 
the  administration  of  Secretary  Sin¬ 
clair  Weeks,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  established  a  philosophy  of 
“no  government  control  over  busi¬ 
ness."  instead,  it  is  striving  to  strength¬ 
en  its  services  wherever  business  can¬ 
not  do  as  good  a  job  on  its  own.  This 
was  the  substance  of  an  address  by 
James  C.  Worthy,  assistant  secretary  of 
commerce,  who  was  formerly  in  retail¬ 
ing  with  Sears  Roebuck  8:  Co. 

Part  of  the  Commerce  Department’s 
services  include  the  statistical  help 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Distribution 
in  collecting  market  information  and 
repackaging  it  for  use  by  retailing  and 
other  elements  of  distribution.  The 
Business  and  Defense  Services  Admini¬ 
stration  and  the  Department’s  Field 
Service,  whose  offices  are  at  the  dispos¬ 
al  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  busi¬ 
ness  organizations  throughout  the 
country,  also  operate  under  the  re¬ 
vived  concept  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  is  “the  business  man’s 
agencv,”  Worthv  said. 

An  Optimistic  Outlook.  Worthy  com- 
tnented  on  the  plethora  of  pessimistic 
predictions  being  voiced  at  the  turn 
of  the  year.  He  stated  that  the  nation’s 
economic  outlook  deserved  far  more 
optimism  than  had  Ireen  shown.  He 
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expressed  confidence  in  the  American 
economic  machine’s  ability  to  adapt 
itself  to  changing  conditions,  and 
claimed  the  changes  themselves  would 
be  for  the  better.  Among  those  he 
listed  as  reasons  for  optimism  were 
the  continuing  growth  in  |K)pulation, 
the  new  demands  of  .American  consum¬ 
ers  and  the  efforts  manufacturers  and 
distributors  will  make  to  meet  them. 

Worthy  declared  that  the  continued 
strength  of  personal  income  in  the 
country  was  another  source  of  econom¬ 
ic  optimism.  “The  mass  purchasing 
power  of  $37.5  billion  that  existed  in 
either  litpiid  or  semi-litjuid  state  in 
the  Fall  of  1953,  plus  the  great  amount 
of  equity  in  homes  and  businesses, 
more  than  counter-balanced  the  $28- 
billion  consumer  debt  of  the  same 
period,”  he  said.  Such  a  ratio.  Worthy 
added,  was  actually  “very  strong.” 

.At  the  same  time,  there  exists  in 
America  a  backlog  of  purchasing 
power.  Since  1951,  he  said,  consumer 
expenditures  have  measured  only  93 
{)er  cent  of  total  disposable  income. 
.A  one-per-cent  increase  in  that  propor¬ 
tion  would  mean  an  extra  $2  billion 
in  the  .American  marketplace,  he 
pointed  out. 

.An  added  reason  for  his  optimistic 
view  of  America’s  immediate  eco¬ 
nomic  future.  Worthy  said,  was  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  new  Administration 
in  Washington.  If  “soft  spots”  in  the 
economy  should  develop  in  spite  of  all 
these  signs  of  strength,  he  declared, 
they  would  only  be  evidences  of  “the 
constant  readjustments  which  mark  a 
dynamic  economic  growth,” 

The  Labor  Picture.  Retailers  at  the 
Washington  session  were  advised  by 
Representative  Wingate  H.  Lucas, 
Democrat  from  Texas,  that  their  ex¬ 
emption  under  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  and  hours  law  was  due  to  come 
under  fjowerful  attack  during  this  ses- 
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sion  of  Congress. 

A  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  Lucas  is  a  firm 
champion  of  the  retail  exemption.  He 
promised  his  audience  that  he  will  in¬ 
troduce  a  counter-measure  if  an 
amendment  wiping  out  the  retail 
minimum-wage  exemption  is  intro- 
tluced.  Such  a  measure,  Lucas  said, 
would  make  Federal  minimum  wage 
legislation  inoperable  in  States  already 
ha\  ing  such  legislation. 

His  support  of  an  exemption  for  re¬ 
tailing  is  actually  a  means  of  fighting 
the  battle  for  states  rights,  Lucas 
|X)inted  out.  In  that  perspective,  the 
retail  exemption,  being  based  on  local 
differences  in  employment  conditions, 
presents  a  definite  limit  on  further  en¬ 
croachment  in  this  field  by  the  Federal 
government. 

In  other  areas  of  labor  legislation, 
Lucas  voiced  opposition  to  some  of 
President  Eisenhower’s  propKJsals  for 
revising  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  he  termed  the  President’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  discretionary  in¬ 
junctions  against  secondary  boycotts  as 
“dangerous.”  The  mandatory  injunc¬ 
tion  clause  against  secondary  boycotts 
shoidd  remain  as  is,  he  said. 

Lucas  expressed  himself  as  being  in 
favor  of  recodifying  all  of  the  nation’s 
labor  laws.  He  claimed  there  are  too 
many  areas  where  confusion  reigns, 
and  others  where  some  industries 
suffer  unfairly  at  the  hands  of  Federal 


labor  legislation  while  others  are 
granted  advantages. 

Parcel  Post.  Representative  Joel  T. 
Broyhill,  Republican  of  Virginia,  told 
the  Washington  session  of  his  fight  to 
end  discriminatory  parcel  post  size  and 
weight  regulations  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  He  was  introduced  by 
Philip  -M.  Talbott,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  \\'(X)dward  &  Lothrop,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  a  vice  president  of 
NRDGA. 

Retailing’s  stake  in  Broyhill’s  bill, 
H.  R.  2685,  is  vital.  It  would  repeal 
Public  Law  199  and  restore  the  reason¬ 
able  limits  of  70  pounds  and  100 
united  inches  for  parcel  post  traveling 
between  two  first  class  post  offices.  At 
present,  under  Public  Law  199,  those 
limits  are  40  pounds  and  72  united 
inches  for  packages  traveling  between 
first  class  post  offices.  If  such  pack¬ 
ages  travel  beyond  the  first  two  postal 
zones,  there  is  a  more  stringent  weight 
limit  of  20  pounds. 

The  effect  of  such  a  ruling  upon 
retail  business  is  immediately  obvious. 
■Mail  order  shipments  of  bulky  items 
are  barred  from  the  mail  and  must  be 
sent  by  private  carrier.  The  latter’s 
charges  are  usually  too  high  to  be 
borne  by  any  but  the  more  expensive 
items.  In  addition  to  the  extra  trans¬ 
portation  costs  retailers  must  pay  for 
outgoing  shipments.  Public  Law  199 
has  imposed  extra  clerical  and  hand¬ 
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ling  expanses  on  incoming  shipments. 
To  stay  within  the  limits  of  the  lax, 
many  shipments  of  merchandise  from 
vendors  are  split  into  small  packages. 
These  require  more  time  and  exjjense 
than  previously  for  marking  and  re 
reiving  operations. 

Possibly  the  worst  feature  of  P.  L 
199,  according  to  Broyhill,  is  the  ill 
will  that  may  be  engendered  among  a 
store’s  customers  because  of  the  con¬ 
fusing  differences  in  delivery  charges. 
■Shoppers  may  have  two  identical  pack 
ages  delivered  —  one  at  a  minimum 
Railway  Express  charge  of  SI. 80  and 
the  other,  because  it  is  going  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  class  post  office,  at  a  nominal 
parcel  post  charge. 

The  law  works  a  discrimination  on  ' 
all  citizens,  regardless  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Cities  with  first  class  post  offices 
contribute  far  more  in  taxes  to  run 
the  postal  service  than  do  villages  with 
second  class  service.  Yet  residents  of 
the  latter  small  towns  receive  more 
and  cheaper  parcel  post  service. 

Paradoxes  like  these  make  Public 
Law  199  “the  most  confusing,  most 
discriminatory,  most  nonsensical  regu¬ 
lation  for  the  availability  of  govern¬ 
ment  service  since  this  country  came 
into  being,”  Broyhill  stated. 

No  one  has  profited  from  such  a 
“silly  piece  of  legislation,”  he  said. 
The  transportation  company  which 
originally  sponsored  the  law  captured 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  business  lost  to 
the  Post  Office. 

Retailers  who  have  made  their  views 
known  to  their  Senators  and  Congress¬ 
men  in  Washington  have  provided 
much  of  the  impetus  for  the  fight  to 
repeal  P.  L.  199.  Broyhill  said.  Both 
he  and  Representative  Lucas  advcxat 
ed  greater  interest  and  activity  in  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  on  the  part  of  business 
men.  maintaining  that  direct  action  in 
communicating  with  Washington  lep 
resentatives  was  the  most  effective 
weafxm  in  their  hands. 

Following  his  appeal  that  the  go\- 
ernment  restore  easier  parcel  post  regu¬ 
lations.  Broyhill  commented  on  other 
aspects  of  the  Washington  scene.  He 
said  that  it  is  “a  rank  and  grave  dis 
service  to  the  nation”  for  anvone  in 
public  life  to  preach  a  bad  recession  or 
depression.  He  warned  that  such  talk 
is  designed  “to  build  fear  ...  for  parti¬ 
san  motives”  during  a  campaign  year 
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Self-Selection 


Its  problems  and  opportunities 


DlSt.l'SSION  ot  sinipliheil  celling, 
it>  problems  and  oppoituniiies, 
was  brought  down  to  an  intensely 
practical  plane  at  the  joint  session  ot 
the  Merchandising,  Sales  Promotion, 
Store  Management,  and  \'isual  Mer- 


hrst,  and  that  many  ot 
the  deiisions  that  must 
be  matle  betore  a  hx- 
ture  or  layout  is  ap- 
pro\ed  are  merchandis¬ 
ing  decisions.  It  a  de- 


JanM*  Pickaring,  Valairtina  O'Cennall,  William  Caddalla 


thaiulising  Divisions  of  the  NRDG.V.  partment  is  not  proper- 

Louis  Banks,  assistant  to  the  man-  ly  merchandised,  he  em- 

ager  ot  the  national  store  planning  phasized,  the  simplifietl  selling  hxture 

and  display  department  of  Sears,  Roe-  w  ill  point  up  the  mistakes,  not  correct 

buck  S:  Co.,  Chicago,  and  chairman  of  them.  Fixturing,  he  said,  is  merelv  a 

the  X’isual  Merchandising  Group,  pre-  powerful  tcxal  that  helps  to  do  the 

,ided.  selling  and  non-selling  jobs  easilv  and 

efficiently. 

Eye>Witness  Report.  -As  a  cross-section 

of  what  has  already  been  done  bv  de-  Merchandising  Questions.  The  first 

partment  stores.  Robert  K.  Farrand,  question  to  consider  in  preparing  lor 

merchandise  manager  of  the  Saturday  simplified  selling,  Pickering  explained. 

Evening  Post,  presented  his  maga-  is  that  of  basic  stocks.  There  must  be 

tine's  “eye  witness  report”— a  slide  film  an  advance  decision— a  merchandising 

prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  decision— as  to  how  many  styles,  types. 

.\RDC..\  Sales  Promotion  Division  price  lines,  sizes,  colors,  etc.,  will  be 

and  Visual  .Merchandising  Group,  and  carried  before  the  fixture  itsell  can  be 

available  on  loan  to  retail  stores.  In-  built  or  bought.  There  is  also  a  mer- 

cluded  in  the  presentation  were  photo-  chandising  decision  to  be  made  on 

graphs  of  supermarket-type  operations.  how  much  space  to  allot  to  each  size 

complete  with  turnstile  and  check-out  or  style,  since  the  rate  of  sale  of  each 

counter,  for  tovs  and  greeting  cards:  one  individually  will  determine  the 

open  racks  and  bins  for  a  wide  varietv  amount  of  stock  space  it  will  need, 
of  merchandise,  both  wrapped  and  un-  .\nother  merchandising  decision  cit- 
wrapped;  examples  of  assortment  dis-  ed  by  Pickering  is  that  of  feature  items 

plavs  of  shoes,  hosiers,  and  even  and  how  much  impiortance  they  will 

skates;  an  example  of  a  silver  depart-  have.  Fixtures,  he  said,  must  provide 

inent  (at  G.  Fox  &  Company,  Hart-  facilities  for  highlighting  “hot”  items, 

ford)  in  which  the  customer  has  free  and  the  facilities  must  bear  a  direct 

access  to  the  sterling  holloware  and  to  relation  to  the  amount  of  activity  the 

place  settings  of  sterling  flatware.  In  department  or  section  will  have  in  this 

this  last  department,  there  are  no  field, 

counters— just  desks  at  w  hich  the  sales¬ 
person  and  customer  get  together  Signing  and  Stocking.  Some  carefully 

when  the  sale  reaches  the  write-up  planned  fixtures  have  failed.  Pickering 

stage.  has  observed,  because  of  improper  use. 

Simplified  selling,  however,  is  more  Unless  they  are  well  stocked  and  ade- 

than  just  fixturing,  and  there  is  more  quately  signed,  they  cannot  do  the  full 

to  the  problem  than  meets  the  eve,  as  job  for  which  they  were  planned, 

the  speakers  who  followed  Farrand  Pickering  put  special  emphasis  on 

made  clear.  James  H.  Pickering,  vice  signing,  and  urged  retailers  to  be  alert 

president,  .\mos  Parrish  8c  Co.,  pointed  against  empty  sign  holders,  signs  that 

out  that  gcxxl  merchandising  comes  omit  needed  information,  and  other 


Robort  Farrood  and  lotm  Baidis 


failures  to  tell  the  customer  what  she 
needs  to  know  about  the  merchandise. 

The  signing  itself  need  not  be  a 
complicated  or  expensive  prexess.  the 
various  sjjeakers  pointed  out.  Blcxjin- 
ingdale’s  housewares  department  was 
cited  as  one  example  of  a  superlative 
signing  job  that  is  done  at  small  cost. 
^Vith  a  giant  tvpewriter  in  the  buyer’s 
office,  anyone  who  can  type  can  pre¬ 
pare  a  new  sign  quickly.  (The  Bloom- 
ingdale  department  displays  its  com¬ 
plete  assortment,  indicating  for  each 
item  in  the  display  its  name,  number, 
price,  color  assortment,  stock  location, 
etc.,  so  that  salespeople  as  well  as  cus¬ 
tomers  have  all  the  needed  facts  before 


them.)  Similar  use  of  a  giant  tvpe¬ 
writer  was  reported  also  by  William  |. 
Caddelle,  display  director, .\llied  Stores 
Corp.,  New  York,  in  discussing  two 
experiments  that  simplified  selling  at 
The  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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of  the  customer  is  answered  in  (lear, 
clean,  legible  fashion.”  On  how  to 
check  results:  “Walk  through  your 
store,  looking  at  your  departments 
from  a  customer  point  of  view,  and 
then  decide  from  w’hat  you  see  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  your  store  meets  your  stand¬ 
ards,  were  you  a  customer.” 


(Continued  from  preceding  page)  new  set-up  |>ermits  "eyeball  control” 

Individual  Achievements.  In  the  of  stock, 
course  of  showing  before  and  after 

slides  of  the  hosiery  and  glove  depart-  Limitations  and  Cautions.  Caddelle 
ments  at  The  Golden  Rule,  Caddelle  warned  that  self-service,  which  can  be 
stressed  that  the  first  step  in  a  change-  used  for  some  classifications,  must  be 
over  from  conventional  to  simplified  confined  to  those  classifications  and 

selling  arrangements  is  to  make  buyers  selling  periods  to  which  it  is  suited, 

and  sales|}eople  feel  that  they  are  tak-  Many  customers,  he  observed,  “use  it 

ing  part  in  the  planning.  Often  they  in  desperation  rather  than  by  choice, 

resent  changes,  but  in  the  St.  Paul  .  .  .  Let’s  use  self-service  only  when  we 

store,  the  display  director  forestalled  are  convinced,  after  proper  research 

this  by  discussing  the  problem  with  and  application,  that  it  is  better 

the  personnel  of  the  departments  con-  service."  For  those  who  contemplate 

cerned.  He  did  this  even  before  mak-  exploring  this  field’s  possibilities,  he 

ing  the  customer  observations  that  led  advised  starting  with  a  single  depart- 

to  refixturing.  ment,  making  the  adaptation  in  char- 

In  The  Golden  Rule’s  glove  depart-  acter  with  the  store,  keeping  sales  rec- 

ment,  60  per  cent  of  the  stock  had  ords  of  before  and  after,  and  doing  a 

been  hidden  in  drawers  liehind  the  comprehensive  job  on  one  department 

counter.  A  changeover  to  assortment  so  that  the  store  management  will  be 

display  and  exposed  selling  involved  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  residts 

modification  of  existing  fixtures,  but  to  provide  the  material,  manjx)wer, 

it  resulted  in  less  selling  time  per  cus-  and  money  to  extend  the  work  further, 

tomer,  less  work  for  the  salespeople.  On  the  subject  of  stock-keeping, 
and  it  gave  customers  the  opportunity  Caddelle  said:  “Exposed  stock  means 
to  pre-select  and  even  fit  themselves  more  intensification  of  stock  keeping: 

during  busy  jieriods.  Getting  the  as-  just  straightening  the  stock  once  a  day 

sortment  in  the  open  encouraged  im-  is  not  enough.  ...  In  some  cases  this 

pulse  buying,  decreased  lost  sales,  and  will  mean  additional  help;  in  some 

stepped  up  the  books  of  the  individ-  cases,  we  find  that  we  have  the  help 

ual  salesgirls.  In  the  hosiery  depart-  but  we  haven’t  formed  the  habit.”  As 

ment,  similar  results  were  achieved  by  to  signing:  “See  that  the  identifica- 

working  out  an  assortment  display  tion  contains  .  .  .  copy  that  is  provoca- 

under  glass,  with  careful  signing.  tive,  stimulating,  and  informative:  see 

Moreover,  in  Caddelle’s  words,  the  that  every  major  question  in  the  miml 


Better  Service.  Service  to  the  customer 
was  stressed  also  by  Valentine  G. 
O’Connell,  assistant  manager  of  oper¬ 
ations  and  packaging,  L.  Bamberger  & 
Co.,  Newark.  “Giving  better  service  to 
the  customer  is  the  basic  reason  for 
simplified  selling,”  he  said:  increased 
volume  and  salary  savings  are  natural 
corollaries,  however.  In  outlining  his 
store’s  experience  with  complete  self- 
service  in  its  men’s  furnishings  depart¬ 
ment,  O’Connell  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  directional  signing  if  the 
customer  is  to  take  her  merchandise  to 
a  cashier,  and  also  the  importance  of 
fast  service  at  the  desk,  since  custom¬ 
ers  don’t  like  to  be  kept  waiting  after 
they  have  made  their  selection. 

Proper  training  of  personnel  for 
their  new  duties  is  essential.  O’Con¬ 
nell  recommended  appointing  one 
salesperson  a  leader,  to  see  that  the 
others  are  distributed  to  cover  the  de¬ 
partment  projierly.  Adetjuate  cover¬ 
age  protects  against  pilferage  at  the 
same  time  that  it  insures  service  to 
customers. 


Th«  Olin  CailephaiM  •xhibit  (Uft) 
shewad  Bombargar't  pre-packing  tech¬ 
nique.  A  bog-making  machine  turned 
out  cellophane  bag*  in  7  width*;  a 
clerk  inearted  good*  in  the  bog*  and 
*aal*d  and  labeled  them.  Another  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  *hew  wo*  a  dieploy  thaw¬ 
ing  multipl*  item*  and  related  item* 
packaged  a*  *ala  unit*.  The  package* 
were  tomple*  of  the  merchanditing 
idea*  in  a  booklet  called  "Fifty-four 
Idea*  for  Fifty-Four,"  which  ha*  been 
prepared  by  Olin'*  Vi*ual  Merchandi*- 
ing  Service. 


Grand  Rapid*  Store  Equipment  Co. 
(right)  *howod  it*  new  Vu-Ma*tar  Flax- 
ture*  Unit  for  ma**  merchondiee  di*- 
play*.  The  whole  Flexture  line  i*  de- 
*igned  to  provide  maximum  dieploy  in 
a  given  area,  and  to  be  eoeily  adapted 
to  different  merchondiee  requirement*. 
The  company'*  deeigning  earvice  han¬ 
dle*  all  phoee*  of  telling  floor  mod- 
ernixotion. 
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with  stiHening  added  lor  convenience 
in  stocking  a  department’s  fixtures. 

"W^e  are  just  beginning  to  tap  the 
|iotcntials  of  packaging  by  the  retail¬ 
er,”  O’Connell  insisted,  citing  his 
store’s  success  in  packaging  “one  more 
than  the  customer  normally  buys”  to 
step  up  unit  sales,  or  in  combining 
slow  ami  popular  colors  to  move  left- 
os  ers.  Increased  eye  apjx*al,  reduced 
inarkdowns  caused  by  soilage  or  mis- 
mates,  and  an  increase  in  the  average 
sale  are  among  other  benefits  gained 
by  Bamlrerger's. 


store’s  own  packaging  of  merchandise 
in  cellophane.  The  field  of  packaging 
belongs  primarily  to  the  manufactur¬ 
er,  O’Connell  admitted,  but  adtled 
that  “there  are  many  things  that  we 
can  do  for  ourselves  that  we  cannot 
get  a  manufacturer  to  do  on  an  eco¬ 
nomical  basis.”  .\s  examples,  he  dis¬ 
played  packages  tontaining  products 
of  more  than  one  manufacturer:  those 
containing  a  variety  of  colors;  those 
with  more  than  the  customary  number 
of  units  for  multiple  selling;  those 
with  customary  stiHening  omitted,  or 


Reattion  to  the  Bamberger  set-up, 
once  tustomers  and  salespeople  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  it,  has  been  favor¬ 
able.  There  are  more  taken  trans¬ 
actions  and  fewer  returns,  O’Connell 
explained,  because  the  customer  has 
made  up  her  own  mind  and  has  not 
had  to  be  sold  or  unsoltl.  The  sales¬ 
people  have  bigger  {rersonal  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  and  they  still  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  trade  up  and  to  clinch  a  sale. 


Store  Packages.  An  important  step  in 
simplified  selling  at  Bamberger’s  is  the 


To  facilitat*  cl«rk>wrap  and  •ncowrog* 
the  cuttomar  to  carry  h«r  purckaios 
horn*,  EquitabI*  Papar  Bag  Company 
(right)  thawod  a  complat*  lina  of 
•hopping  bog*  and  •pocioHy  bog*.  A 
h«ovy-duty  "Tako-Hold"  •ho*  bag  was 
on*  now  faatur*.  Sand-socks  to  spood 
the  packing  oparotion  worn  also  shown. 


Convention  exhibits 
showed  equipment  for 
simplified  selling 


Reflocter  Hordwort  (loft)  showod  its 
Spacemostor  lino;  introdwcod  a  now 
Merchandise  Planning  Service,  and  fea¬ 
tured  photographic  blow-ups  showing 
how  stores  use  the  fixtures  in  set-ups 
based  on  related  merchandise  and  ease 
of  selection  for  the  customer. 


Most  of  the  W.  L.  Stensgoard  space 
(right)  was  devoted  to  the  new  selling 
units  designed  for  Palm  Beach  slacks. 
"Stacks  of  slacks"  on  tables  ore  re¬ 
placed  by  these  hanger  rods,  in  a  well- 
balanced  fixture  that  sits  sturdily  on 
the  floor.  Specially  designed  plastic 
hangers  are  thin  and  space-saving; 
each  carries  a  large  size  marker.  The 
unit  encourages  self-selection;  mokes 
visual  inventory  easy;  protects  goods 
from  soilage.  Stensgoard  suggests  a 
grouping  of  these  units  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise  arranged  by  colors  and  with 
panel  displays  between  them  showing 
harmonising  accessories. 


Sales  Promotion 


ITS  foolish  to  spend  appreciable 
■*-sunis  in  ad  media  other  than  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  Bernice  Fitz- 
Gibbon,  advertising  director  of  Gim- 
bel’s.  New  York  (whose  resignation 
from  the  Gimbel  post  was  announced 
two  days  after  she  made  her  speech). 
Miss  Fitz-Gibbon  called  the  newspaper 
“the  best  advertising  medium  on  earth 
or  in  the  air,  the  only  constant  medi¬ 
um  that  will  bring  daily  traffic  and 
sales.”  She  conceded  that  “no  great 
harm  is  done  by  an  occasional  direct 
mail  piece  (to  use  up  the  weight  al¬ 
lowance  in  the  charge  bill  envelope).” 

TV?  No  Sole.  But  for  television  as  a 
retail  ad  medium.  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon 
had  no  kind  words  to  say.  Its  selling 
climate,  she  claimed,  is  all  wrong:  tele¬ 
vision  commercials  are  regarded  by 
the  audience  as  interruptions  to  be 
endured,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  ig¬ 
nored. 

A  newspaper,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
actually  bought  and  read  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  messages  it  carries.  “Indeed,” 
said  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon,  “the  reader 
would  be  furious  if  the  ads  were  not 
there.  Newspapers  are  bought  first  for 
news;  second  for  advertising.  And 
when  yon  run  an  ad  in  a  paper,  you 
don’t  have  to  call  in  the  figure  bovs 
to  make  a  penetration  study  and  read¬ 
er  analysis  to  find  out  if  your  stuff 
sold.  You  jolly  well  know,  by  looking 
at  your  cash  register.” 

The  session  at  which  Miss  Fitz-Gib¬ 
bon  spoke.  Chairman  Arthur  See  ex¬ 
plained,  was  really  a  joint  production 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  and 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association;  and  its  theme  was  how  to 


Making  newspaper  advertising  more  productive 
New  markets  and  how’  to  get  them 
Workshop  sessions  on  fundamentals 


Arthur  Sue 


make  newspajier  advertising  more 
effective.  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon’s  answer 
to  this  question  had  three  j>arts.  She 
spoke  convincingly  in  favor  of  “soft 
sell”  as  against  “hard  sell”  copy;  Lord 
ft  Taylor,  she  observed,  has  done  the 
best  “soft  sell”  job  in  retailing.  .\s  for 
the  bludgeoning  tyjje  of  advertising, 
which  uses  boast-and-brag  headlines 
and  great  areas  of  black  ink,  Gimbel’s 
ad  director  said  it  "goes  in  one  eye  and 
out  the  window.” 


Honesty  and  Wit.  Fler  secontl  rule  for 
effective  advertising  was  honesty;  not 
only  for  its  own  sake  but  because  it 
makes  ail  copy  more  convincing:  “I 
have  often  wondered  why  ailvertisers 
don't  know  how  smart  it  is  to  tell  the 
entire  truth  about  an  otlering.  Tell 
one  little  bad  thing  along  with  a  lot 
of  important  good  things.  .\  little  bad 
makes  the  good  believable  .  .  .” 

And,  finally:  “A  gooil  ail  shoidil  be 
good  reading.  It  should  entertain  as 
well  as  inform  and  propagandize.  In 
fact,  it  ani’t  inform  or  propaganilize 


Burnice  Fitx-Gibben 


unless  it  does  entertain  .  .  .  you  cannot 
learn  unless  you’re  interested.  I  get 
pretty  sick  of  those  sober  pontifical 
denunciations  of  advertising  copy  that 
is  fresh,  bright,  light,  clever  or  witty. 
1  think  it’s  a  case  of  sour  grapes.  The 
critics  criticize  clever  ads  because 
they’re  not  clever  enough  to  write 
clever  ads.” 

Miss  Fitz-Gibbon  wound  up  with  a 
bright  but  challenging  glance  in  the 
direction  of  retail  merchandisers. 
“You  may  think,”  she  said,  “that  mer- 
thantlise  is  no  concern  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department’s.  That,  you  may 
say,  is  wholly  the  merchant’s  affair.  1 
ilunno.  1  feel  about  merchandise  the 
way  Clemenceau  did  about  war.  ‘War,’ 
he  said,  ‘is  much  too  important  a  thing 
to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  gen¬ 
erals.’  ” 


Color  Ads.  How  much  impact  does 
color  add  to  retail  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing?  Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of  The 
Milwaukee  journal,  offered  this  ex¬ 
ample:  One  store  raised  its  volume  on 
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an  established  event  from  the  usual 
J6,00(l  to  $30,000,  by  adding  color  to 
its  ad  at  an  extra  cost  of  $500.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fact  that  color  adds  effective¬ 
ness  to  advertising  is  undisputed: 
Maiei  gave  more  attention  to  some  of 
the  production  problems  involved. 
The  lack  of  perfect  accuracy  in  news¬ 
paper  color  reproduction  presents  no 
serious  problem,  he  said;  obviously 
the  sales  results  show  that  customers 
are  not  disturbed  by  it.  He  advised 
store  ad  men  to  look  into  the  many 
helps  that  are  available  to  them:  The 
Milwaukee  journal’s  manual,  “R  O  P 
Color  in  Newspapers”;  the  NAEA 
color  pool,  which  exchanges  mats  and 
plates,  and  the  color  material  supplied 
by  many  manufacturers  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  newspaper  advertising.  Each 
store,  he  said,  should  build  a  team  to 
study  the  color  medium,  how  it  can  be 
used,  and  how  it  can  be  improved. 

\s  to  general  advertising  practices, 
Maier  urged  stores  to  put  more  money 
into  institutional  budgets  and  more 
effort  into  training  good  people  for 
the  future.  He  said  that  stores,  like 
newspapers  themselves,  shoidd  not  put 
too  much  faith  in  formulas.  Just  as 
“formula”  newspapers  fail  (example. 
New  York’s  P.  M.)  so  does  the  depart¬ 
ment  or  the  department  store  that 
thinks  it  can  develop  or  measure  its 
appeal  to  people  by  slide  rule. 

Over-Specialized?  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Cleveland  Press, 
also  drew  parallels  between  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  the  department 
store  business.  Both,  he  said,  have 
gained  in  efficiency  by  their  emphasis 
on  specialization:  but  both  are  in 
danger  of  losing  the  flexibility  and  the 
sensitiveness  to  peopie’s  needs  that  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  general  practitioner.  To 
the  department  store  ad  men  he  said: 
"Of  all  the  people  in  this  pronounced 
age  of  specialization  you  can  least  of 
all  afford  to  be  specialized.  You  must 
understand  everyone  and  everything, 
and  bring  all  of  their  basic  and  special¬ 
ized  interests  under  one  ever-expand¬ 
ing  roof  to  sustain  yourselves  and  grow 
in  your  businesses.” 

Arthur  .See,  chairman  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  and  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  Saks-34th,  New  York,  asketl 
for  support  of  the  Crusade  for  Free¬ 
dom  fund  campaign,  running  from 


February  12  to  February  22.  The 
American  Heritage  Foundation  and 
the  Advertising  Council  will  supply 
information  and  ad  material.  Both 
are  at  25  West  45  Street,  New  York. 

New  Markets 

ri'^HE  “do-it-yourself”  movement  may 

offer  department  stores  the  count¬ 
eracting  drive  they  need  to  reverse  the 
trend  towards  a  lower  share  of  total 
retail  sales  that  has  been  worrying 
them  for  the  past  six  years.  Another 
ho{)eful  outlook  is  the  growing  con¬ 
sumer  need  for  merchandise  associated 
with  leisure  time  and  travel.  These 
possibilities,  along  with  a  report  from 
the  plastics  industry  on  a  quality  guar¬ 
antee  program,  and  a  progress  report 
on  color  television,  made  up  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division’s  session  on  the 
theme  of  “New  Markets  and  How  to 
Get  Them.”  William  J.  McLaughlin, 
sales  promotion  manager  of  McCurdy 
&  Co.,  Rochester,  presided. 

"Do-It-Yourself"  Dollars.  Ed  Burgeson, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA, 
said  that  “do-it-yourself”  equipment 
and  merchandise  produced,  by  con¬ 
servative  estimate,  $3.5  billion  in  re¬ 
tail  sales  last  year.  The  figures  were 
arrived  at  after  a  city-by-city  survey 
made  by  the  AN  PA.  As  an  example, 
Boston  reported  that  “do-it-yourself” 
customers  accounted  for  paint  and 
wallpaper  sales  of  $10  million,  floor 
and  wall  tile  sales  of  $1.3  million.  .Am¬ 
ateur  handymen  in  Boston  spent  .$2.5 
million  to  equip  their  home  work¬ 
shops;  and  Burgeson  said  that  one 
home  in  four  has  a  home  workshop 
these  days. 

“For  a  quick  estimate  of  ‘do-it-your¬ 
self’  sales  potential  in  your  market,” 
Burgeson  suggested,  “just  multiply  the 
number  of  families  you  serve  by  $75.” 
Besides  being  interesting  for  its  sheer 
vorume  potential,  the  “do-it-yourself” 
promotion  produces  other  advantages 
for  the  store,  Burgeson  said;  It  encour¬ 
ages  better  selling  because  it  captures 
the  enthusiam  of  salespeople;  it  lends 
itself  to  related  items  and  suggestive 
selling,  encourages  long-range  plan¬ 
ning,  is  a  good  traffic  getter  and  helps 
push  back  narrowing  profit  margins. 

.After  discussing  the  spectacular 


traffic  and  volume  results  that  some 
stores  have  had  with  big  promotions 
on  this  theme,  Burgeson  suggested  a 
national  “Do-It-Yourself”  Week  or 
Month,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division.  Collective¬ 
ly  or  individually,  he  concluded,  stores 
can  count  on  the  resources  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  and  their  local 
newspapers  for  help  in  working  out  a 
promotion  program. 

Building  the  Business.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  “do-it-yourself”  customer  stays 
alive  and  grows  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  ex{)ert  guidance  he  gets  in 
seeing  his  project  through.  Gertrude 
Brooks  Dixson,  home  furnishings  edi¬ 
tor  of  American  Home  Magazine, 
warned  that  it  is  not  enough  to  sell 
him  merchandise  and  tools;  he  needs 
to  be  sold  projects  and  told  how  to 
carry  them  out.  This,  she  said,  is  the 
proper  and  practical  approach,  though 
by  no  means  the  easiest  one. 

“I  suggest,”  said  Mrs.  Dixson,  “that 
if  any  of  you  are  getting  into  the 
‘how-to’  business,  you  examine  very 
thoroughly  any  and  all  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  gadgets  produced  as  aids.  Be  very 
sure  that  instruction  sheets  are  most 
detailed  and  comprehensive.  The 
‘how-to’  addict  doesn’t  mind  putting 
a  lot  of  effort  into  the  doing— but  that 
effort  should  be  properly  directed.” 

As  a  tie-in  that  w’ill  do  the  job  for 
the  retailer,  Mrs.  Dixson  suggested 
and  described  American  Home’s  pro¬ 
gram.  This  involves  a  permanent 
“How-To-Do-It”  center  in  the  store. 
Here  the  amateur  can  get  advice  and 
buy  the  American  Home  How-To 
Book,  Picture  Pattern  Book,  and  any 
of  over  1,000  patterns  that  show  clearly 
each  step  involved  in  making  draper¬ 
ies,  covering  cornices,  tiling  a  floor, 
etc.,  and  exactly  what  materials  and 
equipment  must  be  bought  for  the 
purpose. 

A  set-up  like  this,  Mrs.  Dixson  said, 
does  three  things:  creates  an  initial 
sale,  assures  the  success  of  the  initial 
projec  t,  and  brings  the  customer  back 
—for  one  project  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  invariably  leads  to  another. 

Leisure  and  Travel  Dollars.  .A  similar 
tie-in  between  department  stores  and 
a  magazine  serving  a  specialized  mar¬ 
ket  was  described  by  John  L.  Collins. 
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merchandise  manager  ot  Holiday 
Magazine.  Collins  showed  a  him  about 
Holiday  which,  by  detailing  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  magazine  as  a  publishing 
venture,  indicated  the  receptiveness  of 
consumers  to  merchandise  whose  sales 
appeal  is  based  on  enjoyment.  The 
Hlm’s  content  was  designed  to  stimu¬ 
late  ideas  for  displays,  ads  and  special 
events  keyed  to  the  themes  of  leisure, 
pleasure  and  travel.  “Here,”  said 
Collins,  “is  a  way  to  promote  a  wide 
variety  of  merchandise,  without  resort¬ 
ing  as  often  to  price  apjieals,  mark- 
downs  and  other  less  prohtable  pro¬ 
motion  methods.” 

Color  Television.  How  will  the  advent 
of  color  affect  the  market  for  televis¬ 
ion  sets  and  how  will  it  affect  the  pro¬ 
motion  man’s  job?  Joseph  B.  Elliott, 
executive  vice  president  in  charge  of 
the  consumer  products  division  of 
R.  C.  A.,  predicted  that  more  than  10 
million  color  receivers  will  be  in  use 
in  American  homes  hve  years  from 
now.  He  estimated  that  100,000  sets 
will  be  produced  this  year,  with  70.000 
going  to  consumers  and  the  Italance 
retained  by  dealers  for  demonstration 
purposes. 

He  disagreed  with  those  who  say 
that  color  television  will  drive  out 
black-and-white  television:  he  said  it 
will  be,  rather,  an  addition  to  the  ex¬ 
isting  broadcasting  services  of  .AM  and 
FM  radio  and  television. 

The  effects  of  color  television  on 
sales  promotion  will  be  felt,  Elliott 
said,  largely  in  an  increased  consumer 
awareness  of  color  that  will  be  reflect¬ 
ed  in  consumer  purchases  of  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  clothing,  etc.  And  as  a  pro¬ 
motion  medium  itself,  it  will  offer  a 
unique  opportunity  and  challenge  to 
advertising,  he  pointed  out,  for  with 
the  addition  of  color,  merchandise  can 
be  displayed  as  effectively  on  the  tele¬ 
vision  screen  as  on  the  sales  floor. 

Plastics  Quality  Promotion.  Ever 
since  the  war  years,  the  booming  plas¬ 
tics  industry  has  been  troubled  by  the 
fear  that  misuse  of  its  products  in  pro¬ 
cessing  would  give  all  plastics  a  bad 
name.  How  to  establish  standards  and 
get  them  used,  and  how  to  teach  buy¬ 
ers  to  order  plastic  products  to  quality 
specifications  have  been  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve.  Last  month,  the  vinyl 


film  section  of  the  industry  announced 
that  years  of  work  had  produced  (1) 
a  Department  of  Commerce  quality 
standard,  (2)  a  certification  seal  to  be 
used  on  products  that  meet  the  stand¬ 
ard,  and  (3)  an  educational  program 
to  teach  the  retail  buyer  to  order  by 
the  standard,  and  the  public  to  look 
for  the  quality  seal  when  buying. 

Bernard  M  i  ttman,  secretary-treasurer 
of  Elm  Coated  Fabrics  Co.,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Vinyl  Processors  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Society  of  the  Plastics  Indus¬ 
try,  described  the  program  to  the  sales 
promotion  session.  Magazine,  news¬ 
paper  and  trade  paper  advertising  will 
be  used;  point  of  purchase  display  ma¬ 
terial  is  being  readied  for  store  use; 
publicity  stories  will  stress  the  advant¬ 
age  of  shopping  for  items  bearing  the 
quality  seal,  and  the  various  resources 
will  carry  references  to  the  seal  and  the 
standard  on  their  packages  and  tags 
and  in  their  sales  literature.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  industry  group  plans  meet¬ 
ings  for  retailers  and  individual  calls 
on  stores. 

The  retailer  stands  to  gain  greatly, 
Mittman  said,  if  he  will  specify  on  his 
orders  for  vinyl  plastic  merchandise 
that  it  must  conform  to  the  industry 
standard  (it  is  known  as  Standard  of 
Quality  C.  S.  192-53).  He  will  experi¬ 
ence  fewer  returns,  greater  turnover 
and  higher  normal  profits.  To  aid  his 
understanding  of  the  standard,  a  lay¬ 
man’s  translation  has  been  prepared, 
and  a  copy  of  this  will  appear  in  a 
handbook  for  retailers. 

“Processors  and  fabricators  can  easi¬ 
ly  determine,”  Mittman  said,  “whether 
an  item  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
standard.  .Ask  your  suppliers;  ‘Does 
your  product  carry  the  industry  Seal  of 
Quality  complying  with  the  industry 
standard?’  With  buyers  asking  this 
question  of  their  resources,  the  answers 
will  readily  show  why  some  items  are 
merchandised  at  one  price  level  and 
others,  not  hallmarked,  at  another 
level.  In  this  way  you  will  avail  your¬ 
self  and  your  customers  of  the  very 
best  quality.” 

Mittman  suggested  that  the  whole 
program  should  serve  as  an  excellent 
take-off  for  retail  promotions  in  this 
field  and  announced  that  the  Ralf 
Shockey  organization,  ad  agency  for 
the  SPI,  w’ill  be  happy  to  work  with 
stores  in  arranging  such  events. 


Promotion  Workshop 

A  “How-to-Do-It”  session  sponsored 
by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
tackled  four  sidjjects:  promotion  plan¬ 
ning;  copywriting;  art  preparation, 
and  signing.  Like  all  of  the  technical 
information  sessions  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  it  attracted  an  overflow  audience. 
The  chairman  was  Ruth  Stein,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Bloomingdale’s, 
New  York. 

Promotion  Planning.  A  capsule  course 
in  sales  planning  and  budgeting  was 
presented  by  Violet  Symons,  publicity 
tlirector  of  Ciimbel’s,  Pittsburgh.  She 
took  the  audience  through  all  the  steps 
of  preparing  the  kind  of  monthly  plan 
suitable  for  a  big  store. 

“The  sales  planner,”  she  said,  “ap¬ 
proaches  the  study  of  a  month  as  a 
student  approaches  his  preparation  for 
exams.”  Essential  material  for  his 
studies  she  listed  as  follow’s: 

1.  Last  year’s  daily  sales  figures, 
with  last  year’s  advertising  noted  on 
each  page  opposite  the  day  on  which 
it  was  run. 

2.  Photostatic  copies  of  last  year’s 
ads;  notes  made  during  the  month  last 
year;  a  list  of  the  items  that  produced 
10  per  cent  or  more  of  a  department’s 
month’s  volume  in  a  single  day;  a  list 
of  the  biggest  days  in  each  depart¬ 
ment,  and  notes  on  the  advertising 
used. 

3.  The  bound  book  of  com|jetitors’ 
advertising:  shopping  reports;  last 
year’s  memoranda  on  competitive 
problems. 

4.  Store  figures,  including:  the 
month’s  volume  in  each  of  the  last  five 
years:  share  of  the  city’s  volume:  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  figures,  with  each  depart¬ 
ment’s  gain  or  loss  calculated  in  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  percentages;  the  store’s 
{xrsition  each  year  in  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  city;  and  merchandise  con¬ 
trol  office  figures  for  this  year’s 
planned  volume. 

5.  .Advertising  figures,  including: 
net  cost  of  the  month’s  advertising 
space  for  the  last  three  years,  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  percentages;  linage  by  pajiers 
for  three  years;  competitors’  linage. 

6.  The  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion 
Calendar,  from  which  are  copied  the 
month’s  “naturals”  in  each  division. 
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At  Ciinbel’s,  Miss  Symons  said,  “our 
methcKl  is  to  determine  the  share  of 
the  year’s  volume  done  by  the  whole 
store  in  the  given  month,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  every  department  capable  of 
reaching  that  share  a  ‘natural.’  A 
‘natuial’  is  an  item  or  classification 
which  will  sell  at  a  given  time  without 
advertising  and  therefore  in  our  book 
has  fust  claim  on  the  attention  of  the 
promotion  planner.  We  adhere  to  the 
ancient  theory  that  the  function  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  to  sell  those  things  that 
sell  without  advertising,  but  to  sell 
more  of  them  in  our  store  and  sell 
them  faster.’’ 

7.  The  store’s  figures,  one  division 
to  a  sheet,  showing  the  share  of  its  own 
year  each  department  did  in  the 
month,  the  share  for  the  division  as  a 
whole  and  the  contribution  made  per¬ 
centage-wise  by  the  division  to  the 
total  store  volume. 

8.  I’he  monthly,  seasonal  and  an¬ 
nual  Neustadt  studies— and/or  the  ma¬ 
terial  furnished  by  newspapers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  “The  Neu¬ 
stadt  studies  are  our  most  valuable 
working  tool,’’  Miss  Symons  said.  She 
uses  them  to  analyze  the  store’s  share 
of  volume  by  months  arid  price  zones; 
prepares  from  them  a  list  of  timing 
errors  to  be  corrected,  errors  in  com- 
prative  effort  within  merchandise 
groups,  errors  in  pricing. 

9.  Unit  control  records,  broken 
down  by  price  zones,  with  the  jier- 
centages  of  dollars,  units  and  adver¬ 
tising  in  each  price  zone  for  each 
classification.  These  records,  said  Miss 
Symons,  are  needed  to  avoid  last  year’s 
errors  in  price  emphasis:  “If  you  dis¬ 
cover  that  60  per  cent  of  your  adver¬ 
tising  was  given  to  price  zone  2  and 
60  per  cent  of  your  dollar  volume  was 
done  in  price  zone  4,  you  know'  that 
your  advertising  did  not  reflect  your 
stock,  did  not  pay  its  way,  and  w'as 
more  or  less  wasted.’’ 

Up  to  this  point,  the  sales  planner 
might  appear  to  be  using  a  mechani¬ 
cal  formula;  but  it  can  never  really  be 
a  formula.  Miss  Symons  said:  it  is 
merely  a  pattern  up>on  which  the  pro¬ 
motion  executive  imposes  his  ow'n 
skill  and  his  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  his  compsetitors,  fashion  trends 
and  changes  in  living  patterns. 

After  the  promotion  plan  for  the 
month  is  made  it  is  distributed  to 


buyers,  non-selling  executives  and 
leased  department  managers.  At  the 
same  time  the  newspaper  budgets  are 
distributed  to  the  divisions  and  the 
timing  and  pricing  information  is  sent 
to  buyers  with  notes  of  comment.  Now 
the  divisional  merchandise  managers 
hold  meetings  with  their  buyers  and 
prepare  written  selling  plans  designed 
to  get  the  maximum  promotion  for 
their  divisions  within  the  budget 
limits.  These  plans  are  worked  over 
in  conferences  of  the  general  and  di¬ 
visional  merchandise  men.  Out  of 
these  conferences  come  the  final  plan 
for  the  store. 

Advertising  roughs  are  made  up 
from  the  plan:  “80  to  90  jier  cent  of 
the  original  planning  stands  up  and 
is  processed  as  planned,’’  Miss  Symons 
commented.  “Merchandise  is  bought 
on  the  basis  that  the  ad  will  run  and 
afford  extra  stimulation.’’ 

.\s  .Miss  Symons  said,  this  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  sales  planning  is  built  on  tim¬ 
ing  and  pricing:  and  correct  timing 
and  price  emphasis  are  largely  judged 
by  last  year’s  results.  “I  know',’’  she 
said,  “that  the  headline-making  speech 
of  such  a  meeting  as  this  should  be 
‘Forget  last  year!’  But  customers  buy 
in  accordance  with  a  regular  monthly 
pattern,  year  in  and  year  out.  Trends 
away  from  the  monthly  pattern  of  buy¬ 
ing  develop  slow'ly,  usually  taking 
years.  .\nd  new  major  trends  develop 
so  slowly  that  one  would  have  to  be 
stupid  to  miss  them.  Last  year  is  the 
only  point  of  departure  that  makes 
sense.’’ 

More  Effective  Copy.  Many  stores 
“fail  to  grasp  the  simple  fundamentals 
of  effective  advertising,’’  said  Charles 
M.  Edwards,  dean  of  the  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing,  New  York  University:  and  as 
a  prime  example  of  this  failure  he 
offered  the  case  of  Easter  promotions. 
“During  the  pre-Easter  month,’’  he 
said,  “many  stores  publish  as  much 
drivel  as  during  all  the  rest  of  the 
months  put  together.’’ 

But  he  did  not  confine  his  criticisms 
to  Easter  season  advertising.  Banal 
copy  is  an  epidemic  at  that  time,  he 
said,  but  it  is  “by  no  means  the  only 
time  during  the  year  when  copywrit¬ 
ers,  their  associates  and  their  superiors 
appear  to  be  devoid  of  selling  sense. 
.  .  .  Most  stores’  advertising  is  so  desti- 
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Howard  Abrohamt,  Solos  PromoHon  Division 
monogor,  and  Robert  Seidel  of  R.C.A.,  talk  it  over. 


tute  of  selling  ideas  and  selling  skill 
that  it  could  never  succeed  if  it  were 
not  for  one  life-saving  fact.  Since  re¬ 
tail  advertising  deals  with  articles 
that  consumers  urgently  want,  it  is 
consulted  daily  by  millions  of  pros¬ 
pective  customers.  As  a  consequence, 
it  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  readership 
despite  its  low  estate.  Most  stores, 
therefore,  succeed  despite  their  adver¬ 
tising  rather  than  because  of  it.’’ 

The  root  of  the  trouble,  Edwards 
said,  is  an  inexplicable  failure  to  use 
the  copy  techniques  that  have  been 
proved  effective.  The  stores  that  have 
“had  the  gumption  to  recognize  and 
utilize’’  these  techniques  have  “man¬ 
aged  to  increase  their  sales,  decrease 
their  expenses  and  increase  their 
profits.’’  He  offered  six  rules  of  suc¬ 
cessful  copywriting;  asked  advertising 
executives  to  try  them  out  for  Easter 
and  see  if  they  don’t  work.  Here  they 
are: 

1.  Make  sure  every  item  proposed 
for  advertising  is  one  your  customers 
wish  to  buy— not  one  your  buyers  wish 
to  sell. 

2.  Make  sure  every  ad  features  in 
the  headline  an  idea  that  is  important 
to  customers— not  merely  to  store  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Ferret  out  the  fact  or  idea 
that  makes  the  merchandise  different 
from  other  similar  articles  in  the  eyes 
of  customers.  Put  this  fact  or  idea  in 
the  headline. 

3.  Make  sure  every  ad  demonstrates 
to  customers  your  interest  in  them 
by  talking  about  their  interests— not 
yours.  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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4.  Make  sure  the  copy  includes  all 
the  supporting  information  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  need  or  want. 

5.  Make  sure  the  ad  includes  an 
invitation  to  immediate  action. 

6.  Make  sure  the  ad  contains  all 
the  necessary  details  about  the  insti¬ 
tution— the  place  of  purchase.  This 
means  the  name,  street  address  and 
telephone  number  of  the  store:  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  advertised  merchandise  in 
the  store;  business  hours  of  the  store, 
especially  if  they  are  unusual. 

Photo  Art.  In  their  attempts  to  de¬ 
velop  distinctive  advertising  styles, 
many  stores  have  been  highly  success¬ 
ful  with  layout  and  type  treatments: 
but  few  have  really  distinctive  art 
work.  This  observation  came  from 
Herbert  Greenwald,  art  director  of 
Amos  Parrish  &  Company.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  and  train  artists,  he  said, 
and  expensive  to  experiment  until  the 
exactly  right  art  technique  is  devel¬ 
oped.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many 
stores  are  interested  in  photography 
as  a  technique.  Russeks,  Macy’s,  Car¬ 
son’s,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Stern’s  and 
others  have  had  great  success  with  it. 
For  the  many  more  w'ho  are  “thinking 
about  it,”  Greenwald  summarized  the 
arguments  for  and  against. 

The  cost  of  fashion  photography 
is  higher  than  the  cost  of  fashion  draw¬ 
ings;  but  for  hard  lines  the  camera  can 
do  the  job  cheaper  and  more  quickly 
than  the  artist  can.  Similarly,  fashion 
photography  takes  more  time  to  pro¬ 
duce  than  fashion  art,  but  photography 
requires  less  time  than  drawings  for 
hard  lines.  Engraving  costs,  however, 
are  almost  always  much  lower  with 
photography. 

The  use  of  photographs  complicates 
the  layout  problem.  It  restricts  the 
layout  man’s  freedom  to  create  his 
own  arrangements,  and  he  must,  in 
fact,  learn  a  whole  new  technique. 
Also,  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  cor¬ 
rections  in  photographs  than  in  draw¬ 
ings:  and  the  time  required  for  mer¬ 
chandise  preparation  is  longer. 

Comparisons,  therefore,  show  that 
on  the  whole  the  use  of  photographs 
means  no  reduction  in  the  costs  and 
the  work  involved  in  ad  preparation. 
The  choice  must  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  selling  effectiveness.  From  his  own 
experience  at  Bloomingdale’s  and 
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Macy’s,  Greenwald  testified  to  that 
effectiveness— assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  photography  is  good  and  that  the 
store  is  willing  to  put  the  necessary 
effort  and  money  into  gearing  up  its 
ad  department  for  the  proper  use  of  a 
new  medium. 

The  main  decision  that  must  be 
made  is  whether  to  use  an  outside 
studio  or  to  set  up  photography  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  store  itself.  The  outside 
studio  has  in  its  favor  these  factors:  it 
doesn’t  require  store  space  or  invest¬ 
ment  in  equipment:  it  can  provide  re¬ 
touching  service,  and  it  has  free  lance 
photographers  available.  On  the  other 
hand,  time  losses  are  involved,  some 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  close  supervis¬ 
ion,  some  due  to  the  transfer  of  mer- 
chantlise  from  store  to  studio.  The 
studio  has  other  clients  to  service: 
can’t  always  be  available  quickly. 
Lack  of  close  supervision  means  more 
re-takes;  merchandise  is  sometimes 
lost  or  damaged,  and,  of  course,  the 
actual  cost  per  photo  is  higher. 

The  in-store  studio  provides  photos 
cheaper:  the  buyer,  as  well  as  the  ad 
manager  and  art  director,  is  available 
to  supervise;  production  time  is  saved, 
and  emergencies  can  be  handled 
quickly.  Above  all,  the  whole  staff 
gets  camera-minded,  and  the  store  can 
develop  its  own  photographic  style. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  an  investment 
ranging  from  $15,000  to  $50,000  must 
be  faced,  and  the  problems  of  installa¬ 
tion  are  very  complicated.  Special 
personnel  —  photographers,  darkroom 
assistants,  models— must  be  hired. 
When  the  studio  is  operating,  there 
are  other  problems:  wastefulness  in 
shooting  more  than  necessary:  too 
much  buyer  supervision,  and  so  on. 

Obviously,  Greenwald  said,  the  store 
must  make  its  own  decisions  on  how 
to  set  up  for  photography.  Afterwards 
come  the  special  problems  associated 
with  photo  technique: 

“The  camera  is  really  the  art  direc¬ 
tor.  .  .  .  The  usual  layout  approach 
for  drawn  art  will  not  work.  .All  the 
drama  and  power  must  come  from 
within  the  photograph.  .  .  .  Tyj>e 
shoidd  be  designed  as  a  foil  for  the 
photo,  not  to  compete  with  it.  Type 
faces  must  be  as  modern  as  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  look  well  in  large  sizes 
without  distracting  from  the  photo¬ 
graph.  .  .  .  Production  people  must 


learn  to  evaluate  photographs  for  re¬ 
production  qualities  and  be  able  to 
work  with  engravers  to  get  the  most 
out  of  photographs.  Many  stores  add 
a  day  to  their  production  schedule  to 
see  at  least  one  proof  before  insertion." 

Signing.  At  Lit  Brothers,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  every  new  buyer  and  assistant 
attends  a  training  class  on  the  store’s 
sign  policies  and  procedures.  They, 
and  all  trainees,  visit  the  sign  depart¬ 
ment  in  groups  and  have  the  system 
explained  to  them.  All  this,  explained 
Thomas  B.  Comerford,  Lit’s  display 
director,  stems  from  the  store’s  faith 
in  the  selling  effectiveness  of  signs  and 
its  concern  with  their  accuracy.  A 
sign,  he  said,  should  be  both  com¬ 
pletely  informative  and  strongly  per¬ 
suasive;  it  must  hold  the  customer’s 
attention  until  a  salesjierson  is  free. 

Signs,  Comerford  believes,  should 
follow  a  set  layout  pattern;  at  Lit’s,  a 
three-box,  step-tlown  formula  is  used. 
Signs  are  ordered  by  the  buyer  on  a 
requisition  form  in  which  copy  infor¬ 
mation  is  filled  in.  He  commented 
that  the  editor  of  the  sign  department 
returns  the  requisitions  “many  times  a 
week”  with  a’  request  for  additional 
copy  information,  keeping  at  this  until 
she  has  the  exact  selling  points  needed 
for  concise,  effective  copy.  Where  com¬ 
parative  prices  are  used,  they  must  first 
be  okayed  by  a  comparison  shopper. 

.As  to  procedure,  the  sign  depart¬ 
ment  asks  for  four  days  notice  on 
routine  signing,  but  can  do  a  job  in 
20  minutes  when  it’s  necessary.  Each 
sign  requisition  carries  a  receipt  stub 
which  is  signed  by  the  buyer’s  messen¬ 
ger  when  he  picks  up  the  sign. 

Signs  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
planning  of  every  seasonal  and  store¬ 
wide  promotion  at  Lit’s  from  the  time 
the  display  manager  receives  the  plan 
from  the  sales  promotion  manager.  A 
complete  schedule  of  shows,  windows 
and  interior  displays  and  their  signing 
requirements  is  drawn  up,  decorators 
are  briefed  on  the  placement  of  signs 
in  displays;  the  sign  editor  tunes  her 
copy  into  the  over-all  program.  For 
example,  said  Comerford,  from  the 
time  the  Easter  promotion  begins, 
every  merchandise  sign  in  the  store 
will  carry,  when  this  is  appropriate, 
the  suggestion  that  the  item  is  “Easter 
Gift-W’orthy.” 
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PAPER  BAGS 


Don’t  overlook  your  paper  bafi  as  powerful  promotional  piccet. 
Imafine  the  tremendous  impact  created  by  thousands  of  customers 
carryinf  your  store’s  distinctive  insignia  all  over  town. 
Truly,  these  eye-catching  walking  ads  can  be  one  of  your 

most  effective,  yet  least  expensive,  pronmtional  mediunuu 

proiiotioiial  suggestions: 

•  Dramatize  yewr  store  name 

•  Exploit  your  cm!  theme  er  slogan 

•  Highlight  your  anniversary 

•  Feature  new  bags  in  your  ads,  window  displays 

•  Mount  them  on  “take-whh"  promotion  posters 

•  Show  them  in  the  usually  empty  hands  of  manikins 


Ssnwit  Ttlltr  floral  all-over 
pattern  in  three  colors  is 
shown  on  this  flat-style 
“Take-Hold”  bag. 


Bleanlngdale  trade-mark  is 
animated  on  grey  bag  printed 
in  white  and  green. 


•elk-Beery  ali-over  design  is 
printed  by  rotogravure  in 
light  brown  on  white  paper. 


EquiUbiB’s 

showcBseof 

mdstanding 

promotions! 


J.  L.  Hadses  heavy-duty 
“Take-Hold”  bag  carries 
name  in  dark  green  on  a  light 
green  water -marked  paper. 


Wanamaker  crest  in  black 
and  white  adorns  special- 
blue  “Take-Hold”  Shoe 
Box  bag. 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue  shopping 
bag  features  all-over  design 
matching  their  storewide 
wrappings. 


Contect  Equitable  without  delay  tor  everything 
in  department  ^ote  bags.  Have  your 
advertiidii^  manager,  art  director  attd  auj^ty  buyer 
tetan  up  with  Equitrdbie  to  ptd  a 
promotional  fdua  ado  your  paper  ba^ 


¥MI  DMi  STEST,  IBM  BUMI  SHY  t,  N.  V. 

PAKR  MItXS  AND  SOUTHEBN  BA6  PIAXT!  OMUfit,  TEXAS 
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TO  BE  IN  OUR 


w  I  ni:  1 1:  \inN(.  i  r  i o  ><)mi  i  . 


INNERS  in  the  NRDCi.Vs  annual  newspaper  atlvertising  contest,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  were  announced  during  the 
convention.  The  gold  cup  award,  presented  by  the  Retail  Reporting  Bureau, 
publishers  of  Retail  Advertising  Week,  went  to  the  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
for  its  anniversary  campaign.  Shown  above  is  one  of  the  ads  in  the  series, 
which  ran  for  10  consecutive  days,  preceding  the  anniversary  sale.  It  is  typical 
of  the  superlative  integration  of  art  and  copy  throughout  the  campaign. 
The  objective  of  the  series  was  institutional;  to  stress  the  size,  completeness 
and  variety  of  merchandise  offered  by  the  May  Co.,  whose  everyday  adver¬ 
tising  is  highly  promotional  on  items.  The  ads  had  departmental  take-offs. 
All,  as  a  teaser  for  the  sale,  carried  the  tag  line,  “We’re  leading  up  to  some¬ 
thing  .  . Frances  Corey  is  the  May  Co.’s  publicity  director;  Maggie  Pexton 
is  advertising  manager  and  Bruce  Melin  is  art  director. 


A  fAIUUXJS  «OUP 
or  lAtcr  rALL  ricTS 


trogiodytn  .  .  . 

Thty'r#  not  rtolly.  W«  just  coll  th«m 
that  for  fun,  somoftmos.  Anyway,  troQlodytos.  oc- 
cording  to  Mr.  Wtbstor,  or«  covo-dwtHors!  Guns 
we  just  like  the  word.  But  they  do  live  eight  hours 
o  day  below  th#  street  floor  .  .  .  m  our  cleon,  bright 
lower  level!  And  they  tike  it.  Mony  of  them  don’t 
even  come  up  at  lunch  time.  They  settle  hoppily  into 
0  corner  with  o  picnic  lunch  ond  hove  a  wor>derful 


It's  such  a  busy  pfoce,  our  tower  level  .  .  .  full  of 
busy  people.  The  roots  of  our  being  ore  noi^rlshed 
there.  First,  there's  the  receiving  orvd  rrysrkirsg 
room  .  .  .  where  every  doy  is  Chnstmos.  Becouse 
every  day  Dutch  of  the  Roilwoy  Express  orvd  Mr. 
Patterson  of  the  Parcel  Post,  spiH  hundreds  of 
pockoges  to  be  unwrapped.  Out  of  the  crisp  tissue 
poper  inside  thd  parcels  .  .  come  rare  perfumn. 
glamour  gowns,  thickly-luscious  coots,  locy  lirsgerie 
...  oil  the  million  ond  one  items  we  lump  ir>to  or>e 
unglan>ourous  word  "nnerchor^dise-"  This  is  where 
it  all  storts  .  .  .  where  the  little  tickets  ore  ottoched 
. . .  ond  the  stacks  of  invoices  thumbed  through  ond 
stomped  "received."  Next,  is  the  processirtg  ar»d  in¬ 
spection  room.  Here,  five  pairs  of  shorp  eyes  go  over 
every  garment  to  be  sure  it's  worthy  of  the  Smortweor 
lobel.  These  ore  the  gols  who  steom  and  preu  every¬ 
thing  before  it  journeys  up  to  the  soles  floor  and  you! 
We're  proud  of  this  room  orsd  whot  it  stonds  for!  A 
full-fledged,  hof^t-to-goodr>ess  inspection  deport¬ 
ment  is  a  rare  phenomenon  .  .  .  and  something  to 
be  pfOud  of!  We  hove  been  told  thot  ours  it  one  of 
the  best  in  America  . . .  and  we  believe  it! 

There's  the  moiling  room,  next  door  .  .  .  where  o 
crew  of  two  sees  to  it  thot  eoch  outgoing  pockoge 
is  0  triumph  of  neotness  ond  efficierKy.  At  the  end 
of  the  hall,  is  the  greot  voult,  where  your  furs  hong 
m  cool  silerKe  oil  summer  tong. 

Acrou  the  hoH  ore  the  vost  storerooms,  lined  with 
shelves  .  .  .  or>d  oil  full!  Behind  these,  the  rooms 
thot  house  the  throbbir^  mochinery  .  .  .  ond  the 
work  berKhes  full  of  toots,  to  keep  it  goir>g. 

One  dozen  troglodytes  .  .  .  seldom  seen,  but  ohi^yt 
there  .  .  .  or>d  the  efficiency  of  their  work  is  opporent 
on  oil  five  floors  of  foshion. 

mpfe  Hmr  ever, 

SnMftwMf-Inriiif  Saha 

P.  $.  Webster  lists  five  definitions  for  the  v«rd 
Troglodyte  .  .  .  we're  odding  o  sixth  "One  who 
works  below  the  Kenes  thot  oil  obove  moy  run 
smoothly." 
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In  the  smaller  store  classification,  the 
first  prize  gold  award  was  won  by  Smart- 
wear-Irving  Saks,  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  for  a 
completely  institutional  campaign.  Other 
|old  award  winners  in  this  group  were 
Kaufman’s,  Uniontown,  Pa.,  Lowen- 
stein’s,  Memphis,  and  McCann’s,  Tor- 
rington.  Conn. 

In  the  Smartwear  ad  reproduced  at 
left,  a  merchandise  feature  app>ears  just 
above  the  column-type  institutional  copy. 
Other  ads  in  the  series  were  completely 
independent  of  merchandise  items.  They 
appeared  weekly,  in  two  papers,  always 
in  the  society  section.  All  talked  in  easy, 
friendly  style  about  the  job  of  running  a 
store.  Ihe  example  here  concentrates 
on  the  people  in  the  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments,  who  “work  below  the  scenes  that 
all  above  may  run  smoothly.”  An  effec¬ 
tive  job  of  personalizing  the  store  and 
also  of  explaining— without  appearing  to 
do  so— what  the  costs  of  retail  distribu¬ 
tion  are.  Kay  Lee,  ad  manager  of  the 
store,  planned  and  wrote  the  series. 


The  first  prize  gold  award  in  the  large 
store  group  went  to  L.  Bamberger  &  Co., 
(or  its  anniversary  campaign.  Other  gold 
awards  were  won  by:  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Alexander’s,  New  York; 
The  Broadway  Department  Store,  Los 
Angeles;  Gimbels,  Philadelphia;  The 
Hecht  Company,  Washington;  Hochs- 
child,  Kuhn  8:  Co.,  Baltimore;  Joseph 
Horne,  Pittsburgh;  E.  W.  Edwards  &:  Son, 
Syracuse;  Lasalle  &  Koch,  'Eoledo;  Lip- 
man  Wolfe  &  Company,  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon;  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  and 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Bamberger  prize-winning  cam¬ 
paign  began  with  a  series  of  six  institu¬ 
tional  ads  a  week  before  the  store’s  an¬ 
nual  birthday  sale.  The  first  merchandise 
advertising  appeared  on  the  day  after  the 
opening;  during  the  previous  week,  how¬ 
ever,  direct  mail  pieces  went  to  half-a- 
million  people.  Opening  day  volume  was 
the  largest  in  Bamberger’s  history.  The 
institutional  ad  reproduced  here  drama¬ 
tized,  in  photographs  and  copy,  the  fact 
that  Bamberger’s  shops  the  world  for 
merchandise.  Photo  captions  described 
the  wide  variety  of  its  imports;  the  main 
topy  block  focused  reading  attention 
with  a  story  about  one  careless  customer 
and  one  beautiful  handkerchief.  The 
wpy,  likely  to  become  an  ad-writing 
t^lassic,  read: 


We  are  very  sore  at 
exactly  ONE  customer 


ntERE  S  A  GREAT  DAY  COMING 


to  “One  of  America's  Great  Stores 


>  f-V;'  ■ 

"  IVe  are  very  sore  at 
exactly  OXI".  <  iistonier 
“Just  let  us  catch  her.  .  .  One  day 
last  week  our  handkerchief  buyer,  who 
is  a  real  expert,  took  a  cab  from  Penn 
Station  (.Manhattan)  to  the  .Majestic 
Theatre  to  catch  Joan  McCracken 
again  in  Rodgers  and  Hammerstein's 
‘Me  and  Juliet.’ 

"On  the  seat  of  the  cab  she  found  a 
tidy  handkerchief  which  somebody 
had  left.  It  was  unmistakable.  It  was 
a  cobweb  masterpiece.  It  was  one  of  a 
small  and  unique  order  she  had 
worked  out  with  a  really  famous  spe¬ 
cialist  in  Switzerland,  18  months  ago. 
The  design  was  made  up  for  Barn's 


onl\.  All  ol  the  handkerchiefs  (they 
were  rather  expensive  museum  pieces, 
really)  were  bought  by  charge  custom¬ 
ers,  except  one. 

“Next  day  our  gal  starteil  calling 
each  one  of  the  charge-purchasers. 
None  had  lost  her  handkerchiefs;  all 
were  grateful  for  the  inquiry.  That 
narrowed  the  clue  dowm  to  the  nice 
cash -customer,  whose  name  we  did  not 
know. 

“Now  we  publish  our  complaint 
against  her,  on  two  counts: 

“1.  We  can’t  find  her  and  therefore 
can’t  return  her  handkerchief.  She  has 
cost  us  a  lot  of  time,  and  telephones, 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Store  Management 


►  Re-organization  for  better  selling 

►  Branch  store  operating  problems 

►  Expense  reduction 


r^HE  department  store  goal  of  better 
selling  may  be  reached  by  many 
roads.  One  of  these  roads  is  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  the  possibilities  of  this  path 
to  sales  were  explored  at  a  session  of 
the  Store  Management  Group,  held 
under  the  chairmanship  of  J.  C.  Oram, 
vice  president  for  operations  and  re¬ 
search  of  the  Associated  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Corporation,  New  York.  Changes 
in  organization,  Oram  said,  are  needed 
to  implement  the  selling  job  that  must 
be  done  today,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
tremendous  growth  stores  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  past  10  years.  There  is 
no  one  best  way  for  all  department 
stores,  however,  and  he  advised  each 
retailer  to  choose  the  form  of  organiz¬ 
ation  that  fits  his  own  situation. 

Standard  Set-Up.  Defending  the  pres¬ 
ent  standard  approach  to  department 
store  organization,  Walter  Sondheim, 
Jr.,  admitted  that  his  store  has  kept 
that  plan  because  they  haven’t  yet 
found  a  better  method.  Sondheim  is 
vice  president  and  secretary  of  Hochs- 
child,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

In  spite  of  the  fuzzy  job  definitions 
and  the  effect  on  salespeople  of  having 
two  or  more  bosses,  Sondheim  found 
these  advantages  for  the  standard  pat¬ 
tern:  The  overlapping  of  responsibili- 
ity  helps  insure  good  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  spite  of  peaks,  days  off,  and 
absences;  the  informal  division  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  can  make  for  better  integ¬ 
ration  of  merchandising  and  operat¬ 
ing  objectives;  the  buyer  is  kept  close 
to  the  selling  job.  “1  never  saw  a  good 
buyer,”  he  commented,  “who  was  not 
interested  in  selling  and  on  the  selling 
floor  as  much  as  possible.”  The  buy¬ 
er’s  interest  in  selling,  moreover,  helps 


the  store  retain  its  personality— the 
elusive  factor  that,  he  believes,  gives  it 
a  competitive  edge  when  merchandise 
and  values  are  fairly  standard. 

Two  Pyramids.  If  a  change  in  organiz¬ 
ation  is  to  be  made,  careful  consider¬ 
ation  should  be  given  to  both  the  ob¬ 
jective  to  be  attained  and  the  person¬ 
alities  within  the  organization.  This 
was  the  caution  offered  by  P.  W. 
Schaefer,  vice  president  and  general 
operating  manager,  Burdine’s,  Inc., 
Miami,  in  outlining  the  two-pyramid 
approach  his  store  has  adopted.  The 
change  was  needed  because,  with  buy¬ 
ers  out  of  the  main  store  for  trips  to 
market  and  to  the  branches,  service  at 
tlie  main  store  was  deteriorating;  buy¬ 
ers  couldn’t  spend  enough  time  on  the 
floor,  and  assistants  lacked  background 
and  authority  to  handle  situations. 

The  present  Burdine  set-up  makes 
the  general  merchandise  manager  re¬ 
sponsible  for  merchandise  acquisition 
and  all  phases  of  promotional  adver¬ 
tising  and  display.  Heading  up  to  him 
are  the  divisional  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  and  their  buyers,  the  general 
sales  promotion  manager  and,  through 
him,  the  advertising  and  display  heads. 
I'he  general  ojjerating  manager,  at  the 
top  of  the  second  pyramid,  has  under 
him  the  controller,  personnel  director, 
training  director,  selling  service  super¬ 
intendents,  workroom,  warehouse,  and 
other  operating  heads.  A  store  archi¬ 
tect  reports  directly  to  the  general 
manager,  as  do  the  two  pyramid  heads 
and  a  branch  store  director  who  acts 
in  a  liaison  capacity. 

Service  Managers.  Service  managers 
have  complete  responsibility  for  rep¬ 


resenting  management  on  the  floor 
and  are  held  accountable  for  results; 
they  are  brought  into  buyer  meetings, 
and  are  teamed  with  merchandising 
executives  in  sales  contests.  Service 
managers  are  sales  minded;  they  are 
trained  carefully  and  looked  upon  as 
reserves  from  whom  future  executives 
will  be  drawn.  Although  buyers  are  ’ 
not  as  close  to  the  selling  picture  as  he 
would  wish,  because  of  Burdine’s  mul¬ 
tiple  store  operation,  Schaefer  made 
clear  that  they  are  still  responsible  for 
advertising,  merchandise  training,  de¬ 
partment  displays,  window  appeal,  etc. 

fifteen  months  under  the  new  plan 
have  brought  (ommendation  from  cus¬ 
tomers;  increased  sales  with  fewer  op¬ 
erating  })eople;  lower  expense  ratios; 
intreased  salary  levels.  For  Burtline’s, 
the  two-pyramid  ])lan  has  provided 
faster  action  and  has  tied  down  ac¬ 
countability  for  the  various  factors 
which  are  important. 

Self-Sufficient  Departments.  Report¬ 
ing  for  Macy’s,  New  York,  which  has 
undergone  three  different  changes  of 
organization  in  15  years,  Thomas  F. 
O’Neil,  superintendent  of  selling  serv¬ 
ice,  explained  their  present  plan.  I  his 
hinges  on  using  a  combination  man¬ 
agement-merchandise  assistant,  so  that 
a  merchant  is  on  the  selling  floor  at 
all  times.  The  department  manager 
has  direct  responsibility  for  customer 
service.  His  operating  assistant  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  both  merchandising  and 
operating  functions,  and  thus  gives 
salespeople  contplete  direction  on  all 
phases  of  their  job.  Customer  needs 
and  criticisms  are  readily  acted  upon. 
Expense  has  been  substantially  re¬ 
duced  through  elimination  of  overlap- 
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ping  functions. 

The  department  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  aie  responsible  for  floor  executive 
covet .ige,  service  coverage,  salesclerk 
training,  stock,  complaints,  adjust¬ 
ments,  mail  and  telephone  orders,  and 
personnel  responsibilities  for  the  de¬ 
partment.  I'he  floor  superintendent, 
however,  who  is  responsible  for  selling 
costs,  |)ersonnel  policies,  and  labor  re¬ 
lations,  has  the  right  to  move  |>eople 
from  one  department  to  another  if 
needed. 

Drawbacks  are  that  Chinese  walls 
between  departments  remain  high;  it 
is  more  difficult  to  get  routine  work 
done;  there  is  a  tendency  for  assistants 
to  become  engrossed  in  merchandising 
duties  at  the  expense  of  customer  serv¬ 
ice;  it  may  be  difficult  to  replace  pres¬ 
ent  merihandise-management  assist¬ 
ants  as  their  jobs  fall  vacant. 

Starting  at  the  Top.  Organization  in¬ 
cludes  the  top  as  well  as  the  lower 
ranks,  and  thus  Marvin  flower’s  re¬ 
marks  had  special  interest,  flower, 
managing  director  of  .McKinsey  S:  Co., 
New  York,  put  strong  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  organizing  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  job.  ff  the  presiilent  is  absorbed 
in  short-term  j)roblems,  no  long-term 
planning  is  likely  lo  be  done,  and 
stores  will  make  such  mistakes  as,  in 
Bower’s  examjjle,  jjutting  money  into 
modernizing  their  downtown  plants 
when  they  should  have  been  investing 
in  branches. 

Warning  against  the  type  of  presi¬ 
dent  who  breathes  down  the  neck  of 
the  executives  under  him,  flower  ad¬ 
vised  presidents  not  to  take  on  too 
many  duties,  to  plan  the  jobs  of 
people  in  adecjuate  detail,  to  staff  the 
store  with  jieople  in  whom  he  has  con¬ 
fidence,  and  to  delegate  authority  to 
those  people.  He  also  recommended  a 
staff  for  long-term  planning,  to  report 
directly  to  the  president. 

Group  Manager  Plan,  flower  particu¬ 
larly  criticized  the  buyer’s  job  in  the 
usual  department  store  organization. 
"Most  department  managers  can  per¬ 
form  only  part  of  their  responsibili¬ 
ties,”  he  said.  “They  want  more  guid¬ 
ance  on  what  to  neglect.”  His  recom¬ 
mendation:  to  group  enough  ilepart- 
ments  together  so  that  one  executive 
can  manage  the  merchandise  for  all  of 


them;  another,  the  jieople;  a  third, 
the  operations.  Among  other  advant¬ 
ages,  Bower  said  his  group  manager 
plan  would  give  the  salesperson  a 
single  boss  who  has  the  interest  and 
the  time  to  give  direction  to  the  selling 
staff.  Such  a  set-up,  he  believes,  will 
accomplish  75  |jer  cent  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  needed  in  selling;  the  other  25 
|)er  cent  can  be  done  through  incent¬ 
ives  and  training.  With  this  set-up,  he 
recommended  a  single  merchandise 
manager  to  coordinate  plans  for  long¬ 
term  merchandise  development,  in 
place  of  several  divisional  “super¬ 
buyers.” 

To  insure  an  organization  plan 
suited  to  the  individual  store,  Bower 
recommerftled,  first,  clarifying  the 
character  of  the  store  itself;  next, 
starting  at  points  of  contact  with  the 
customer;  third,  grouping  like  activi¬ 
ties  into  positions  for  people  and  de¬ 
termining  the  relationships  among 
these  positions;  finally,  modifying  the 
ideal  plan  to  fit  existing  situations  and 
available  personnel,  keeping  the  ideal 
jilan  as  a  long-term  goal. 

Branch  Stores 

^^HE  operating  problems  peculiar  to 
blanch  stores— ranging  from  mer¬ 
chandise  planning  to  merchandise 
transfer— were  examined  in  detail  at  a 
Store  Management  Division  session  by 
a  panel  of  department  store  exjierts. 
Chairman  of  the  session  was  Robert 
E.  L.  Johnson,  vice  president  in  charge 
of  merchandising  and  branch  stores. 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

The  panel,  whose  experience  cov¬ 
ered  branch  stores  from  48,000  square 
feet  to  300,000  square  feet  in  size,  was 
composed  of  the  following: 


William  M.  L.oman,  service  director. 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Gerald  McCarthy,  vice  president  and 
controller,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.;  Ralph  W.  Smith,  vice  president 
and  general  superintendent,  Franklin 
Simon  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  and  George 
W.  Johns,  senior  vice  president  and 
merchandise  manager,  the  J.  W.  Rob¬ 
inson  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pre-Opening  Planning.  The  panel 
split  its  discussion  into  four  general 
categories.  The  first  of  these,  determin¬ 
ing  the  merchandising  policies  of  the 
branch  before  its  opening,  received  the 
greatest  share  of  attention. 

Before  ojietiing  discussion  on  this 
phase.  Chairman  Johnson  enumerated 
some  general  rules  for  branch  stores: 
a  branch  should  have  the  same  char¬ 
acter  or  “public  face”  as  its  parent 
store;  at  the  same  time,  the  branch’s 
departments  must  be  large  enough  to 
have  real  impact  and  identities  of  their 
own;  and  deep  and  narrow  assortments 
of  merchandise  must  be  maintained  if 
the  branch  is  not  to  present  a  “mere 
sampling  of  the  main  store.” 

.Vnother  good  reason  for  merchandise 
dejith  in  the  suburbs  was  offered  by 
William  Loman.  .\t  The  Hecht  Com¬ 
pany’s  .Silver  .Springs  store,  he  said,  95 
]jer  cent  and  more  of  the  purchases  are 
“take-withs.”  The  branch’s  ramp  park¬ 
ing,  allowing  the  customer  to  park  on 
a  level  with  shopping  floors,  is  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor.  Consequently,  there 
is  no  delivery  delay  during  which  a 
size  or  item  shortage  can  be  made  up. 

high  rate  of  “take-withs”  was  report¬ 
ed  by  many  branch  operations  during 
the  convention. 

Whose  Responsibility?  To  keep  com¬ 
plete  stocks  in  the  branch  presents 
some  very  real  operating  problems. 
Who  shall  be  responsible  for  keeping 
inventory  up  to  fidl  strength?  Most 
branches  are  at  the  outer  edge  of  a 
centrally  merchandised  system.  Obvi¬ 
ously  the  buyer  at  the  main  store  can¬ 
not  be  responsible  for  the  state  of  in¬ 
ventory  at  a  branch.  A  steady  stream 
of  information  must  flow  between 
branch  and  main  store  to  insure  ade¬ 
quate  stocks  in  the  former. 

Ideally,  the  panel  said,  the  branch 
buyer  should  be  the  one  responsible 
for  gathering  and  controlling  such  in- 
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ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 


CAN  SIMPLIFV  ANT  COMBINATION  OF  THESE 
JOBS  AND  SAVE  TOU  MONET  IN  THE  BNOCESSI 


Size  up  your  own  accounting  operations  in  Sensi* 
matic  terms.  The  big  jobs  can  be  accomplished  in 
less  time — with  automatic  operations  that  clear  the 
way  for  other  work.  ..that  protect  against  operator’s 
errors.  Then,  with  just  a  turn  of  the  job-selector  knob, 
your  Sensimatic  is  ready  to  simplify  another  task. 

It’s  a  faa  that  the  number  of  different  accounting 
jobs  one  Sensimatic  will  handle  is  limited  only  by 
the  time  an  operator  is  available  to  make  use  of  it. 
That  means  that  all  those  once-in-awhile  jobs  can 
now  be  mechanized — nailed  down  to  a  fast,  accurate 
procedure  that  will  save  you  both  money  and  time. 


You  have  a  whole  series  of  specialized  machines  .  .  . 
in  just  one  Burroughs  Sensimatic. 

However  complex  the  accounting  job  may  be — from 
1  to  19  totals — Sensimatic  simplifies  it  .  .  .  and  cuts 
operator-training  time  to  the  minimum. 

As  in  thousands  of  other  retail  stores,  Sensimatics 
can  speed  your  accounting  operation,  increase  pro¬ 
duction,  simplify  accounting  procedures.  Call  your 
Burroughs  man  for  a  demonstration.  He’s  listed  in 
the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone  directory.  Or 
write  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


SENSIMATIC  F-402— THE  CYCLE  BILLING  MACHINE 

Completes  a  credit  history  ledger  in  just  four  seconds!  That’s  an 
example  of  Sensimatic  F-402’s  speed  and  efficiency  in  cycle  billing 
— the  job  for  which  it  is  specifically  designed.  It  prints  the  count 
of  tickets  on  statements  .  .  .  simplifies  collection  follow-up  by 
automatically  recognizing  past-due  accounts  .  .  .  assures  positive 
correction  of  billing  errors  in  one  simple  operation.  Ideal  for 
systems  that  return  sales  slips  to  customers — and  ideal  for  any 
other  accounting  job  when  not  in  use  for  billing. 


WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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Parking.  In  general,  a  study  of  park¬ 
ing  needs  for  suburban  stores  indicated 
that  a  ratio  of  three  or  four  to  one 
(parking  area  to  total  store  area)  would 
serve  most  branches,  Johnson  report¬ 
ed.  With  3.8  to  1  at  Woodward’s  Chevy 
Chase  branch,  parking  w'as  more  than 
adequate  for  normal  business.  How¬ 
ever,  he  added,  there  were  certain 
peak  periods  when  even  that  healthy 
ratio  wasn’t  enough.  If  land  for  park¬ 
ing  is  cheap  and  available,  he  .said, 
management  should  strive  for  a  ratio 
of  four  to  one  or  better.  (Parking 
space  needed  for  one  car  is  usually 
estimated  at  120  square  feet.) 

Control  at  the  Branch.  Installing  a 
control  o|)eration  at  a  suburban 
branch  requires  the  same  general  ap¬ 
proach  as  is  used  in  planning  mer¬ 
chandising  and  operating  activities, 
.McCarthy  said.  The  burden  of  detail 
work  should  be  left  to  the  main  store 
so  that  the  branch  can  devote  most  of 
its  time  to  selling. 

.Accordingly,  .McCarthy  jjointed  out, 
the  only  complete  control  operation  at 
Cert/'  Flushing  branch  is  the  cash 
office.  .\s  for  stock  controls,  the  branch 
and  main  store  keep  separate  records 
only  as  a  merchandising  aid.  For  ac¬ 
counting  purposes,  one  stock  control 
system  is  used  for  both  stores.  Fhe 
same  jjrocedure  is  followed  at  Hecht’s 
for  the  same  reason:  separate  stock 
control  systems  result  in  extra  cost  and 
many  inaccuracies. 

The  branch  store  is  charged  for 
service  j>erfoimed  by  main  store  service 
facilities,  usually  at  a  rate  of  five  per 
cent  of  the  total  main  store  service 
expense.  McCarthy  said  the  manager 
of  his  store’s  branch  is  held  responsi¬ 
ble,  as  a  one-man  control  department, 
for  all  branch  service  expenses.  He  re¬ 
ceived  one  solid  year  of  training  be¬ 
fore  the  branch  opened.  In  that  way, 
many  duplications  in  personnel  and 
function  were  eliminated  by  arming 
one  executive  with  many  skills. 

How  do  you  split  service  costs  fairly 
between  branch  and  main  store  when 
they  are  j>erformed  largely  by  the  lat¬ 
ter?  The  panel  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  replacement  cost  of  personnel 
performing  branch  service  functions 
should  be  the  yardstick.  Another  way 
of  measuring  service  charges  to 
branches  was  expressed  as  follows:  “If 


your  branches  were  to  close  tomorrow, 
how  much  of  a  reduction  in  main-store 
jiersonnel  could  l)e  made?’’ 

Multi-Branch  Problems.  With  the 
establishment  of  new'  branches  comes 
the  need  for  solving  more  ojjerating 
problems.  .According  to  Ralph  Smith, 
a  retail  enterprise  with  more  than  five 
branch  outlets  must  have  extra  facili¬ 
ties  for  handling  communications,  for 
exjjediting  orders  and  to  provide  cleri¬ 
cal  service  for  its  many  stores. 

.As  an  example,  he  cited  Franklin 
Simon’s  .Miami  branch,  which  makes 
ail  freight,  long-distance  telephone 
calls  and  frequent  trips  to  Florida  a 
necessity. 

One  central  stock  system  is  inapplic¬ 
able  to  a  multiple  branch  arrange¬ 
ment,  .Smith  said.  .Accountability  for 
inventory  is  essential  at  the  branch 
level,  he  added.  Fherefore  a  bratich 
manager  must  have  a  gootl  merchan¬ 
dising  background,  and  the  further  he 
is  from  the  home  office,  the  better  that 
background  must  lie. 

Short  of  climatic  differences,  all  the 
l>ranch  stores  in  one  organization 
should  be  similar  in  their  operations, 
•Smith  declared.  Without  it,  the  whole 
philosophy  of  extra  selling  outlets  is 
defeated. 

Expense  Reduction 

I^OLLOWING  an  annual  custom, 
members  of  the  Store  Management 
Group  came  together  to  swap  expense¬ 
saving  experiences.  Scores  of  ideas 
were  offered,  and  some  members  who 
couldn’t  be  present  submitted  theirs 
by  mail.  As  usual,  a  detailed  catalogue 
of  these  contributions  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Store  Management 
(iroup,  along  with  additional  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  various  plans,  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  ix)st-convention  check-up. 
.At  the  convention  session,  William  F. 
liurns,  store  manager,  Giinbel  Rros., 
Philadelphia,  presided.  Panel  mem¬ 
bers  acted  as  discussion  leaders  for 
various  categories  of  expense  reduc¬ 
tion  opportunities.  'Here  are  some 
samples  from  a  healthy  harvest  of 
money-savers: 

Receiving  and  Marking.  J.  Kenneth 
Bennett,  store  manager,  R.  H.  Stearns 


Co.,  Boston,  discussion  leader,  report¬ 
ed  that  Miller  &  Rhoads  bulk-checks 
under-S5  items  in  lingerie,  cosmetics, 
bedding,  hosiery  and  handbags,  if  the 
manufacturer  is  known  to  fie  reliable. 
Two  other  stores  also  check  by  cartons 
and  find  it  satisfactory. 

Famous-Barr  has  arranged  w'ith  sev¬ 
eral  manufacturers  —  mostly  men’s 
shirt  resources— to  pre-mark  merchan¬ 
dise,  the  store  supplying  the  tickets. 
.Steam’s  dcK's  this,  too,  but  only  with 
local  resources,  and  four  other  stores 
represented  in  the  audience  also  find 
it  satisfactory  and  a  money-saver. 
.Asked  if  they  didn’t  have  trouble  w'ith 
manufacturers’  marking  errors,  they 
agreed  that  the  manufacturers  are 
about  as  accurate  as  their  own  mark¬ 
ing  rooms. 

.Also  from  Famous-Barr  came  the 
idea  of  saving  time  in  re-marking  by 
pasting  a  new  label  over  the  old  one, 
using  the  next  larger  size.  Hutzler’s 
uses  a  stick-on  label  instead  of  a  ticket 
for  marking  men’s  clothing,  pasting  it 
on  the  manufacturer’s  own  ticket. 

Bennett  of  Steam’s  rejxirted  that 
the  use  of  the  Dennison  tyjie  dispenser 
on  their  Monarch  pin-ticketing  ma¬ 
chine  saves  time,  and  wear  and  tear  on 
the  type. 

From  Broadway-Hale  came  a  report 
of  payroll  savings  with  a  one-man  un¬ 
loading  platform  for  major  appliances 
at  the  Pasadena  store.  .A  portable  elec¬ 
tric  lift  truck  is  used  and  the  driver 
can  unload  without  help. 

Supply  Purchasing.  In  a  discussion  of 
money-saving  ways  to  buy  supplies,  led 
by  Ralph  Martin,  superintendent  of 
Lichtenstein’s,  Gorpus  CHiristi,  stores 
were  advised  to  look  into  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  using  their  own  printing 
equipment  for  forms,  menus,  etc. 
Macy’s,  Kansas  City,  and  the  .Stewart 
Dry  Ciotxls  Co.  have  found  this  an 
economy. 

.Another  experiment  at  Macy’s, 
Kansas  City,  is  the  use  of  cheajier 
pajier  stock  for  saleschecks.  The  store 
reported  it  economical  and  adequate 
for  the  purjiose.  However,  a  rejire- 
sentative  of  United  Parcel  .Service 
urged  stores  not  to  use  newsprint  for 
three-  or  four-part  saleschecks.  (^harg- 
a-plate  imprints  l  ecome  illegible  on 
this  stock,  he  reported. 

(Continued  on  page  83) 
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Departmental  Analysis 


When  to  split  up  a  department;  new  M.O.R.  breakdowns 


year  the  Ck)ntrollers’  Congress 
inaugurates  a  new  method  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  reporting  departmental 
sales  and  operating  figures.  The  old, 
indexible  departmental  arrangements 
in  the  M.  O.  R.  took  little  account  of 
the  increasing  sub-division  of  depart¬ 
ments  that  has  occurred  in  larger 
stores;  at  the  same  time,  they  repre¬ 
sented  finer  breakdowns  of  depart¬ 
mental  content  than  many  small  stores 
use.  Thus,  at  both  ends  of  the  size 
scale,  many  stores  found  it  difficult  or 
impossible  either  to  report  their  data 
on  the  M.  O.  R.  basis  or  to  make  profit¬ 
able  use  of  the  M.  O.  R.  itself.  And 
the  fact  that  they  w'ere  unable  to  con¬ 
tribute  comparable  data  to  the  survey 
reduced  its  value  for  all  stores. 

The  New  M.O.R.  The  new  system 
makes  it  possible  for  all  stores  to  re¬ 
port  their  daui.  It  is  based  on  the  new 
Manual  of  Departmental  Merchaiulise 
Content  of  Departmentized  Stores. 
This  lists  45  “basic  departments”  in 
the  main  store  and  10  in  the  basement, 
with  their  merchandise  content  speci¬ 
fied.  In  the  old  M.  O.  R.,  there  w’ere 
91  departments  listed  for  the  main 
store  and  17  for  the  basement.  The 
smaller  number  of  basic  departments 
in  the  new  Manual  represents  a  con¬ 
solidation  that  should  more  nearly 
meet  the  practices  of  small  volume  de¬ 
partment  stores.  In  addition,  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  larger  stores,  each 
“basic  department”  is  presented  in 
progressively  finer  subdivisions,  again 
with  the  merchandise  content  of  each 
specified.  By  this  method,  the  main 
store  results  can  be  reported  for  as 
many  as  139  departmental  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  the  basement  in  as  many  as 
24.  The  subdivisions  (the  Controllers’ 
Congress  calls  them  “expansions”) 
parallel  the  general  practice  of  stores 
as,  with  increasing  volume,  they  create 
new  departmental  arrangements. 


The  Manual  is,  of  course,  far  more 
than  a  set  of  instructions  for  report¬ 
ing  M.  O.  R.  data.  It  provides  a  useful 
guide  to  the  process  of  departmental¬ 
ization  itself,  and  may  encourage  stores 
that  have  been  thinking  of  splitting 
up  certain  departments  to  go  ahead 
with  it.  Conversely,  it  is  just  as  useful 
when  the  question  arises  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  several  departments  into  one. 

The  subject  of  finer  departmentaliz¬ 
ation,  along  with  an  exhaustive  ques- 
tion-and-answer  discussion  about  the 
iievz  figure  reporting  system,  provided 
a  convention  session  of  top  interest, 
with  an  unusually  high  degree  of  audi¬ 
ence  participation.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress;  more 
than  half  of  the  audience  of  300  were 
merchandise  and  management  men. 
Walter  E.  Reitz,  Jr.,  executive  control¬ 
ler  of  The  Hecht  Co.,  and  chairman 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  session,  and  E.  B.  Cagle, 
controller  of  Hochschild,  Kohn  & 
Co.,  Baltimore,  let!  the  question-and- 
answer  discussion. 

Department-Splitting.  Fhe  trend  to 
finer  departmental  breaktlowns  was 
iliscussed  Ijy  Walter  Link,  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  the  J.  N.  .\dam  Com¬ 
pany,  Butfalo,  who  tlescribed  some  of 
the  gootl  results  his  store  has  had  from 
splitting  up  certain  departments.  For 
example,  in  the  basement,  under  one 
buyer,  .\dam  had  men’s  and  boys’ 
wear  combined,  and  a  limited  amount 
of  work  clothing  as  well,  in  the  same 
department.  Volume  did  not  approach 
what  the  store  felt  to  be  its  potential. 
The  first  move  was  to  establish  boys’ 
wear  as  a  separate  department,  with 
its  own  buyer.  .  The  result:  men’s 
clothing  continued  to  do  as  much  vol¬ 
ume  as  the  men’s  and  boys’  wear  com¬ 
bined  had  previously  done.  The  next 
move  was  to  separate  men’s  wear  and 
work  clothing  into  separate  depart¬ 


ments.  The  reason  in  this  case  was 
different:  the  very  low  markon  jier- 
centage  in  work  clothing  was  distort¬ 
ing  the  department’s  figures.  After  the 
separation,  the  men’s  wear  markon 
showed  considerable  improvement; 
the  work  clothing  markon  was  “more 
or  less  typical”  (although  comparable 
figures  are  lacking),  and  again,  men's 
wear  continued  to  produce  as  much 
volume  without  work  clothing  as  it 
had  done  before.  Thus,  the  work 
clothing  volume,  like  the  boys’  wear 
volume  previously,  represents  a  net 
sales  increase. 

“Wherever  we  have  applied  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  departmental  breakdowns,” 
Link  said,  “it  was  successful,  mostly 
with  the  result  that  the  split-off  depart¬ 
ment  represented  the  increase  over  old 
combined  total  volume.”  It  isn’t  the 
mere  dissection,  of  course,  that  does  it; 
it  is  the  “intensified  supervision  and 
usually  more  complete  stock  assort¬ 
ments,”  that  follow  the  split-up,  plus 
the  drive  of  the  buyer  to  make  his 
department  succeed. 

The  new  M.  O.  R.,  Link  said,  will 
not  only  catch  up  with  the  trend  to 
finer  departmentalization,  but  acceler¬ 
ate  it,  and  only  good  results  can  come 
from  the  use  of  figures  properly  based 
on  groupings  of  “homogenous”  items 
instead  of  on  arbitrary  combinations. 
As  an  example,  he  cited  in  detail  the 
shortcomings  of  the  old  M.  O.  R.  com¬ 
bination  of  basement  underwear  and 
basement  corsets  (Department  130-U) 
as  compared  with  the  new  breaktlown 
(Departments  88-23  for  underwear, 
negligees,  and  robes,  and  Department 
88-24  for  corsets  and  brassieres).  These 
two  merchandise  groupings  actually 
vary  widely  in  their  important  mer¬ 
chandising  figures:  in  markons,  mark- 
downs,  stcKk  shortages,  and  cash  dis¬ 
counts;  in  sales  per  square  foot,  and  in 
stock  turnover;  and  also  in  expense, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE  RECORDAK  SUPERMATIC  MICROFILMER 


Sensational  new  addition  to  the 
Recordak  line  combines  these  7 
time-saving,  dollar-saving  features 

INew,  high-precision  automatic  feeder 
handles  over  400  sales  checks  per  minute 

.  .  .  over  200  letter-size  documents.  As  (tccurate  as  it  is 
fast,  this  huilt-in  feeder  has  a  separating  device  that  all 
hut  ends  [rossibility  of  documents  overlapping.  An  electric 
counter  shows  you  the  exact  number  of  pictures  taken. 

Exposes  2  rolls  of  16mm.  film  simultane¬ 
ously — you'll  find  this  a  wonderful  convenience 
and  saving  when  extra  film  copies  are  ilesired  for  vault 
^torage,  other  departments,  etc. 

Gives  you  3  methods  of  recording  to  match 
varying  requirements 

(1)  Duplex — the  fronts  and  hacks  of  documents  are 
recorded  simultaneously  side  by  side  on  the  film. 

(2)  Duo — the  fronts  of  documents  are  recorded  down 
one  side  of  the  film,  then  up  the  other. 

(3)  Standard — the  fronts  of  tlocuments  are  recorded 
across  the  full  film  width. 

4  Choice  of  5  reduction  ratios — ranging  from 
40-1  (for  maximum  film  economy)  to  18-1  (for 
largest  pictures).  This  increases  your  scope  still  further 
. . .  and  you  can  change  from  one  reduction  to  another  bv 
simply  interchanging  the  lens  kits  in  the  built-in  film  imit. 

Fronts  and  backs  are  recorded  simultane¬ 
ously  at  40-1  reduction,  which  is  the  highest 
ratio  available  today.  This  enables  you  to  put  both  sides 
of  approximately  7,400  ledger  cards  (6x8  in.)  on  a  100-ft. 
roll  of  16mm.  Recordak  Microfilm.  All  documents  up  to 
11  inches  wide  can  be  photographed  with  maximum 
film  economy. 


6  Uses  35mm.  film  as  well  as  16mm.  film  . . . 

an  advantage  that  will  he  es|)ecially  appreciated 
when  large  side-hy-si<le  pictures  are  desired  of  the  fronts 
and  hacks  of  accounting  forms,  statistical  records,  and 
tither  material  containing  numerous  closely  spaced  entries. 

7  Greater  convenience  for  your  operator.  She 

can  concentrate  on  large  volume  production — all 
controls  are  at  her  finger  tips  .  .  .  easily  reached  from  a 
sitting  position.  Documents  are  returned  in  correct  se¬ 
quence  to  a  receiving  tray  above  desk  level.  There  is 
ample  space  for  assembling  documents  prior  to  micro¬ 
filming  .  .  .  plenty  of  leg  room,  too. 

The  Recordak  Su()ermatic  Microfilmer  hoasts  attrac¬ 
tive,  all-metal  design  ...  is  approximately  4  ft.  high  .  .  . 
requires  less  than  12  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 

/  /  / 

Write  today  for  full  details  on  the  Recordak  Supermatic 
Microfilmer.  Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of 
Kastman  Kodak  Company),  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York22,  N.  Y. 

^Recordak”  is  a  trade-tnark 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  application  to  retailing 
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Edward  N.  Allan,  Sogo-Allan  A  Co.,  Hartford, 
and  Uautanant  Govarnor  of  Connocticut,  (Uft) 
liftant  to  a  word  from  David  E.  Meacar,  Conrad 
A  Co.,  Betton,  chairman  of  NRDGA't  Finonca  and 
Budgat  Committaa. 


.Si 


Isodora  Pisitx  of  Pizilz,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  (loft) 
and  Barnard  Sokowitz  of  Sakowitz  Brotharz, 
Houzton,  Tax.,  who  it  tha  naw  NRDGA  vica  prati* 
dant  for  Zona  B. 

particularly  in  advertising  expense. 
Combining  their  figures.  Link  said,  re¬ 
duces  the  residts  to  meaninglessness,  as 
.\dam  has  learnetl  for  itself  by  split¬ 
ting  the  department  and  analyzing 
the  figures  separately.  With  separate 
information— and  with  the  experience 
of  other  stores  reportetl  on  a  comijar- 
able  basis— the  store  can  tackle  many 
of  the  merchandising  and  manage¬ 


ment  problems  in  these  tlepartments 
more  successfully. 

Room  for  Revision.  .M.  A.  Dukes,  con¬ 
troller  of  B.  Lowenstein  &:  Bros.,  Inc., 
Memphis,  reviewed  in  tletail  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  departmental  breaktlown  usetl 
in  the  new  Manual  and  explained  how 
it  will  produce  more  useful  com|)aii- 
son  data  in  the  new  M.O.  R.  He 
stressed  its  fumtion  as  an  improvetl 
tool  of  expense  control. 

Dukes  examinetl  some  of  the  (jues- 
tions  that  have  Iteen  raised  about  the 
Manual:  for  example,  the  inclusion  of 
a  separate  work  clothing  tlepartment 
in  the  main  store  anti  none  in  the 
basement;  and  the  opinion  of  some 
merchandisers  that  there  should  lie  a 
separate  department  for  junior  reatly- 
to-wear.  He  pointed  out  that  periodic 
revision  of  the  tlepartmental  arrange¬ 
ments  is  part  of  the  (Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  program,  and  expressetl  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  whatever  refinements  are  re¬ 
quired  will  be  quickly  made. 

One  such  revision  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  made  almost  on  the  sjjot.  It 
developed  that  there  was  a  unanimous 
belief  in  the  audience  that  the  figure 
of  departmental  sales  as  a  percent  of 
total  store  should  Ite  reportetl  separate¬ 
ly  for  department  and  specialty  stores. 
This  thange  from  the  original  plan 
has  now  been  matle.  (It  took  about  a 
week  to  make  this  adjustment  on  the 
questionnaire  forms,  because  these  are 
tlesigned  this  year  so  that  the  data  can 
l)e  transferred  to  j>unch  t  ards  anti  pro¬ 
cessed  electronically.  Lhe  resulting 
speed-up  in  publication  will  bring  the 
195-1  M.  O.  R.  out  a  month  earlier 
than  in  the  past.) 

How  to  Report.  Sam  Flanel,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  urgetl  those  in  the  autliente 
to  make  ver\'  sure  their  stores’  figures 
are  contributed  to  this  year’s  .M.  ().  R.: 
“The  information  you  have  lottketl  for 
in  vain  in  the  past  will  now  be  avail¬ 
able  .  .  .  providetl  you  cooperate  by 
submitting  your  stores’  residts  to  the 
Controllers’  (Congress.  I'he  (|uestion- 
naires  for  the  1954  M.  (4.  R.  will  be  in 
the  mails  shortly.  If  you  want  this 
badly  needed  information,  check  with 
your  controller  and  make  sure  he 
plans  to  submit  his  figures.  Without 
your  cooperation  we  can  present 


I'.one  of  the  figures  you  need.’’ 

He  emphasized  that  the  new  dep.ui. 
mental  arrangements  follow  store  prac¬ 
tice:  they  are,  in  fact,  based  upon  sur- 
\eys  taken  all  over  the  country.  “For 
eath  of  the  departments  in  the  Man¬ 
ual,’’  Flanel  said,  “we  have  defined 
the  exact  merchandise  items  which  the 
tlepartment  should  consist  of.  . . .  Some 
of  you  have  been  concernetl  because 
tlie  department  that  you  ojjerate  in 
your  store  in  one  case  is  shown  as  a 
thirtl  expansion,  in  other  cases  as  a 
first  ex|)ansion  or  as  a  basic  depart¬ 
ment.  .Actually,  that  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  to  you  in  your  appraisal.  You 
are  only  interested  in  comparing  your 
results  svith  the  most  comparable  de¬ 
partments.  Having  found  which  de- 
|)artment  in  the  Manual  corresponds 
to  the  one  in  your  store,  you  can,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  ignore  the 
others.’’ 

It  fell  to  Flanel  to  answer  most  ol 
the  technical  questions  propounded 
by  an  intensely  interested  audience. 
He  assured  them  along  the  way  that 
the  creation  of  new  departments  is  not 
necessarilv  a  purpose  of  the  Manual: 
announced  also  that  the  Controllers’ 
(.ongress  hopes  to  |niblish  in  the 
future  an  M.  O.  R.  guide  that  will 
give  segregatetl  figures  for  stores  with 
volume  as  low  as  $100,000. 

When  to  Separate.  .Another  phase  ol 
the  discussion  raised  the  cjuestion  of 
what  criterion  should  be  used  to  tie 
termine  if  a  department  is  ready  to  be 
split  up  into  two  or  more  separate 
de|jartments.  Walter  Link  said  the 
step  should  probably  be  taken  when  it 
is  evident  that  there  is  a  large  unreal¬ 
ized  volume  potential  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Gail  Grant,  president  of  Gail  G. 
(irant  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio,  who  rep¬ 
resented  small  store  management  on 
the  panel,  said  that  the  split-up  should 
be  made— in  figure  reporting  if  not 
in  buyers— when  one  section  of  the  de¬ 
partment  represents  a  significantly 
large  percentage  of  the  department 
volume.  Grant  praised  the  Manual 
and  the  new  M.  O.  R.  setup  as  an  im¬ 
proved  tool  of  management:  stressed, 
however,  that  no  tool  works  by  itself, 
and  that  merchandising  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  will  depend  upon  what  a  store 
does  with  the  analvsis  after  it  has  it. 
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IN  WAREHOUSE  STOCK  CONTROL 


IH  with  a  complete  system  of  warehouse  stock  control 
for  furniture  and  major  appliances  based  on  a  serially 
numbered  stock  card  for  each  unit  —  with  department  num¬ 
ber,  manufacturer' s  number,  style  number,  and  description 
machine-imprinted  on  the  Dennison  Dial-Set. 


•  The  two  parts  of  the  tag  may  always  be  matched  by 
serial  number. 

•  This  tag  combines  the  functions  of  stock  card,  price 
tag,  delivery  tag,  location  system. 

•  Unit  is  moved  from  warehouse  only  on  surrender  of 
stock  card  endorsed  with  customer's  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  and  validated  by  Stock  Control. 


IH  with  a  complete  system  of  warehouse  stock  control 
for  housewares  and  toys  based  on  a  serially  numbered 
sticker  for  each  unit  —  with  department  number,  manufac¬ 
turer's  number,  style  number,  and  description  machine- 
imprinted  on  the  Dennison  Dial-Set. 


•  Price  tag  on  the  floor  sample  is  a  booklet  containing 
one  serially  numbered  sticker  for  each  unit  in  the  ware¬ 
house. 


•  At  each  sale,  salesperson  detaches  sticker  with 
highest  serial  number  —  attaches  it  to  salescheck. 
Sticker  validates  check. 

•  Highest  remaining  serial  number  always  shows 
number  of  units  available  in  warehouse. 


You  can  continue  to  rely  on  Dennison  for  the  basic  improvements 
that  mean  maximum  efficiency  and  lower  marking  and  stock  control  costs 
. . .  with  minimum  investment. 


stores 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

In  Canada:  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Drummondville,  P.Q. 
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The  Smaller  Store 


Stvart  CUavcIond,  Georg*  Scott,  Leonord  Mongoon,  Frodoric  Doitroth,  Jam**  McGrogor. 


OMALLER  store  delegates  to  the 
^  convention  heard  a  wide  range  of 
retail  subjects  discussed  when  they 
gathered  for  a  session  on  “1954  Guide- 
posts  to  Profitable  Ojjerations.”  In¬ 
cluded  were  speeches  on  store  insur¬ 
ance,  branded  merchandise,  and  pro¬ 
motional  ideas  that  have  paid  divi¬ 
dends.  Stuart  W.  Cleaveland,  presi¬ 
dent  of  W.  W.  Mertz  Company,  Tor- 
rington.  Conn.,  and  vice  chairman  of 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  served  as 
chairman. 

Profits  in  Brandod  Goods.  W.  H.  Lowy, 
first  vice  president  of  The  Formfit 
C^ompany,  Chicago  corset  and  bra 
manufacturer,  made  liberal  use  of  sta¬ 
tistics  to  back  his  contention  that  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  merchandise  pro¬ 
duces  greater  net  profits  for  the  retail¬ 
er  than  do  private  brands.  In  a  speech 
titled,  Potpourri  on  Profits,”  Lowy 
stated  the  case  for  national  brand  in¬ 
terests  in  general.  He  defended  fair 
trade,  attacked  “deals,  handouts  and 
gimmicks,”  and  questioned  the  profit¬ 
ability  of  self-service,  outpost  founda¬ 
tion  departments  and  minimum  stock 
philosophies. 

Supporting  his  claim  that  national 
brands  produce  higher  profits,  Lowy 
cited  figures  from  a  study  made  by 
Cluett,  Peabody,  manufacturers  of 
.\rrow  shirts,  in  a  store  carrying  both 
Arrow  and  a  private  label.  For  the 
same  $ 1, 000-investment,  the  study 
showed.  Arrow  shirts  produced  an 
annual  profit  of  $1,190  to  the  private 
brand’s  $500.  The  latter  had  a  higher 
gross  margin,  but  the  .Arrow  label  had 
a  turnover  of  6.3  times  a  year  to  the 
private  brand’s  3.1  times.  Greater 
markdowns  and  operating  exp>enses 
also  contributed  to  the  private  brand’s 
comparative  unprofitability. 

Lowy  stressed  the  ease  of  selling  an 
established,  nationally  advertised  prod¬ 
uct  as  against  “the  costly  and  almost 
impossible  task”  of  establishing  a  suc¬ 
cessful  private  brand.  He  admitted 
that  some  manufacturers  owning  an 
established  brand  name  have  been 


guilty  of  over-distribution,  over-pric¬ 
ing,  and  other  abuses  of  their  respon- 
bility  to  the  retailer.  Competition,  he 
stated,  eventually  drives  these  re¬ 
sources  from  the  market. 

Fair  Trade,  Self  Service.  Lowy  also 
cited  a  competitive  free  market  as  the 
best  guarantee  that  fair  trade  will  not 
become  restrictive  trade.  Fear  of  the 
latter  situation  developing,  he  stated, 
was  groundless,  because  “no  one  can 
force  a  retailer  or  consumer  to  buy  the 
fair-traded  manufacturer’s  product  if 
it  is  priced  too  high.” 

Fair  traded  items  show  a  remarkable 
resistance  to  inflation,  he  claimed.  He 
cited  a  recent  survey  that  found  con¬ 
sumers  in  fair-traded  states  paying  an 
average  of  1.3  cents  less  per  branded 
drug  product  than  was  paid  by  con¬ 
sumers  in  non-fair  trade  states. 

Self-selection  techniques  do  not  fit 
all  departments  in  a  store  and  man¬ 
agement  should  gauge  the  item’s 
peculiar  selling  needs  before  adopting 
such  methods,  Lowy  said.  Corsets,  for 
instance,  as  well  as  suits,  coats,  furni¬ 
ture  or  fashion  accessories,  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  self-selection;  hardware, 
notions,  toys  and  some  staple  furnish¬ 
ings  do.  Self-selection  should  not  pre¬ 
clude  opportunities  for  related  selling 
and  the  customer  always  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  infonnation  about  the  item 
—whether  she  is  helping  herself  or 
is  served  by  a  salesperson,  he  said. 


Lowy  doul)ted  that  self-selection 
will  cut  expenses  much,  quoting  sta¬ 
tistics  to  show  that  other  areas  like 
administration,  advertising  and  rleliv- 
ery  costs  have  risen  as  much  as  or 
more  than  selling  costs.  Expense  re¬ 
duction  in  these  areas  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  rather  than  confining  such 
efforts  to  selling  expenses,  he  advised. 

Load  the  Inventory!  “Retail  profits 
suffer  drastically  from  arbitrary  con¬ 
cepts  of  minimum  stocks,”  Lowy  de¬ 
clared  when  he  came  to  the  topic  of 
profit  and  a  minimum  stock  philos¬ 
ophy.  A  complete  stock,  maintained 
by  jjerpetual  inventory  counts  and  fre¬ 
quent  reorders,  will  produce  a  surpris¬ 
ing  increase  in  profits,  he  maintained. 
To  illustrate,  he  cited  the  results  of 
an  experiment  which  doubled  the  in¬ 
stock  position  of  a  large  store’s  corset 
department.  With  inventories  and  re¬ 
orders  every  10  days,  a  74  per  cent 
increase  in  profit  was  recorded  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  at  no  corresponding 
increase  in  selling  expense. 

Lowy  enumerated  several  “basic 
truths”  regarding  outpost  depart¬ 
ments.  .Again  speaking  as  a  corset 
man,  he  claimed  that  outposts  dupli¬ 
cate  basic  sttx;ks  and  expenses,  that 
their  rate  of  “no-sales”  is  double  the 
regular  department’s,  that  their  cus¬ 
tomers  are  not  always  impulse  custom¬ 
ers  and  frequently  are  traded  down  by 
the  limited  selections.  The  extra  ex- 
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►  Merchandising  fundamentals 

►  How  to.  buy  insurance 

►  Promotions;  public  relations 


Alviii  BAitjamifi,  Clark  Simon,  Bannat  Mayors,  Brooks  Sliwmakor 


pense  of  outposts  may  not  liring  a 
justifiabie  volume,  he  said,  and  their 
customers  rarely  get  the  same  fitting 
attention  available  in  the  regular  cor¬ 
set  department.  Better  IcKation,  stock, 
service  facilities  and  promotion  for  the 
latter  are  the  best  ways  of  bringing 
more  corset  volume  and  profits,  he 
.  asserted. 

Trojan  Horses.  To  illustrate  his  last 
profit  axiom,  Lowy  dipped  into  classi¬ 
cal  mythology  and  warned  retailers  to 
"beware  of  Greeks  (read  manufactur¬ 
ers)  bearing  gifts  .  .  .”  He  referred  to 
the  “deals,  hand-outs  and  gimmicks” 
offered  by  some  resources  in  exchange 
for  preferential  treatment  of  their 
goods  by  retailers.  Heavy  advertising 
allowances,  free  fixtures,  rented  win¬ 
dow  space  and  PMs  are  some  of  the 
gifts  he  described  which  could  wreck 
a  store  by  “seducing  it  into  abandon¬ 
ing  its  vigorous  independence  in  serv¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  its  customers.” 

"The  primary  function  of  a  retail 
store,”  he  concluded,  “is  to  know  .  .  . 
serve  .  .  .  and  sell  its  market  .  .  .  and 
not  to  offer  itself  as  a  medium  of 
exploitation  to  any  manufacturer  .  .  . 
by  selling  its  advertising  and  sales 
facilities  to  the  highest  bidder.” 

Insurance.  Ernest  L.  Clark,  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  gave  smaller  store 
members  some  valuable  approaches  to 


the  problem  of  adecpiately  insuring  a 
retail  store  when  he  addressed  the 
same  session. 

“The  very  life  of  a  business  depends 
upon  a  proper  insurance  program,” 
Clark  declared,  and  actpiiring  such  a 
program  is  a  full-time  job,  even  for  a 
small  store.  Unable  to  hire  a  full-time 
insurance  expert,  most  smaller  stores 
tan  get  partially  around  the  problem 
by  assigning  it  to  some  younger  execu¬ 
tive  who  is  willing  to  take  on  an 
amount  of  extra  work  on  his  way  up. 
Let  him  use  all  available  media— like 
manuals,  publications  and  even  an 
outsitle  course— in  order  to  steep  him¬ 
self  in  insurance,  Clark  advised.  He 
will  then  be  able  to  do  the  all-imjxirt- 
ant  spade  work  on  insurance  problems 
so  that  the  store’s  management  will  be 
armed  with  facts  before  undertaking 
a  program  of  protection. 

In  addition,  Clark  said,  every  busi¬ 
ness  should  have  one  capable  broker, 
agent  or  advisor  who  can  assist  in  pur¬ 
chasing  insurance.  Ideally,  all  of  a 
store’s  insurance  should  be  handled 
liy  one  agent;  he  will  then  have  a  big 
enough  financial  interest  to  render 
complete  service  to  the  business.  In 
practice,  Clark  remarked,  “it  seems 
every  relative  and  every  customer’s 
husband  is  in  the  insurance  line,”  in¬ 
ducing  a  store  to  split  its  insurance 
business  among  several  agents,  'f'he  re¬ 
sult  is  generally  inadequate  coverage, 
since  all  insurance  problems  are  inter¬ 


related,  he  said. 

('.lark  warned  that  “a  loss  prevented 
from  happening  is  always  the  greatest 
of  all  advantages.”  .Accordingly,  when 
a  retiuced  premium  is  offered  for  the 
improvement  of  a  hazard  by  the  store, 
the  immediate  premium  saving  should 
not  be  measured  against  the  immedi¬ 
ate  cost  of  the  improvement.  Rather, 
the  accumulated  premium  savings  over 
many  years  should  be  compared  with 
the  immediate  cost  of  improvement. 

Sjxjcifically,  Clark  advised  insuring 
against  “catastrophic  losses”  and  leav¬ 
ing  “run-of-the-mill  small  losses”  un¬ 
covered  as  calculated  risks.  Complete 
coverage,  he  said,  is  economically  un¬ 
feasible.  Deductible  insurance  poli¬ 
cies,  excluding  coverage  on  small 
losses,  offer  the  best  program,  atlded. 
Where  small  losses  are  covered  in  vol¬ 
ume,  an  exchange  of  money  between 
store  and  insurance  company  is  the  net 
lesult— at  the  store’s  exjiense.  The  cost 
of  providing  countless  small  claims  is 
an  additional  burden  on  the  store. 
“You  can  take  small  losses  without 
going  into  bankruptcy,”  Clark  assert¬ 
ed,  “but  you  must  carefully  set  up  cov¬ 
erage  against  losses  which  seriously 
affect  your  income  or  your  corpora¬ 
tions’  financial  stability.” 

Profitable  Promotions.  A  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  on  “Ideas  That  Paid  Off’  con¬ 
cluded  the  first  Smaller  Stores  session. 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  idea  pre¬ 
sented  was  that  used  by  Louis  J.  Kahn, 
president  of  Kahn’s,  .Metuchen,  N.  |., 
to  achieve  effective  word-of-mouth  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  advertising  his  store 
received,  Kahn  explained,  was  actual¬ 
ly  an  unexpected  by-product  of  a  plan 
to  solve  the  problem  of  store  contribu¬ 
tions  to  local  charity— which  is  particu¬ 
larly  vexing  to  smaller  stores.  Kahn 
proposed  to  a  local  church  group  that 
at  the  end  of  each  month  its  members 
collect  all  their  receipts  of  purchases 
made  in  his  store.  He  agreed  to  con¬ 
tribute  five  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  receipts  to  the  church. 
There  were  no  obligations  that  church 
members  buy  exclusively  at  Kahn’s. 

The  church  group  did  the  rest,  pub¬ 
licizing  the  arrangement  among  its 
members  and  putting  up  a  box  at  the 
church  door  each  month  to  collect  the 
receipts.  In  this  manner,  Kahn’s  re¬ 
ceived  steady  word-of-mouth  advertis- 
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ing  and  enjoyed  a  measurable  increase 
in  business  from  the  church  members. 
The  cost  of  the  plan,  Kahn  added, 
never  came  to  five  per  cent  of  the 
actual  purchases  made  by  the  mem¬ 
bers,  since  many  receipts  were  lost  or 
mislaid  during  the  month. 

Kahn  also  pointed  out  that  a  small 
store  can  and  should  do  a  good  job  of 
public  relations  by  publicizing  the  fin¬ 
ished  products  or  raw  materials  that 
are  produced  in  the  area  and  eventual¬ 
ly  find  their  way  to  the  store’s  shelves 
in  the  form  of  consumer  goods.  In 
that  way,  he  said,  a  local  store  can 
dramatize  the  fact  that  the  money  it 
takes  in  through  purchases  stays  in  the 
community. 

Foxtails  and  Pom-Poms.  David  .Adler- 
blum  of  Adlerblum  Furriers,  Yonkers, 
\.  Y.,  detailed  the  way  his  store  found 
a  way  to  benefit  from  local  sale  days 
through  alert  merchandising.  He  got 
around  the  big-ticket  problem  that 
usually  prevents  a  furrier  from  par¬ 
ticipating  in  bargain  promotions  by 
featuring  inexpensive  fur  novelties. 
These  ranged  from  a  mink  rabbit’s 
foot  charm  to  foxtails  for  bicycles  and 
fur  pom-poms  in  school  colors  for  the 
local  teen  age  set.  Packing  his  window 
with  the  novelties,  Adlerblum  did  a 
brisk  business  in  items  considerably 
cheaper  than  he  usually  sold,  while  at 
the  same  time  keeping  his  store  in 
the  public  eye. 

Successful  direct  mail  advertising 
can  be  had  for  stores  serving  rural 
areas  if  they  invest  the  time  and  effort 
necessary  to  build  up  a  good  mailing 
list.  This  was  the  contention  of 
\V'alter  Seeley,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Tompkins  Dry 
Goods  Co.,  Middletown,  N.  Y.  Seeley 
explained  that  his  store  put  out  a  cir¬ 
cular  every  month  that  was  mailed  to 
13,500  jjersons— the  largest  circulation 
of  any  regular  publication  in  the  area. 
Special  premium  coupons  included  in 
each  issue  of  the  store’s  circular  bring 
a  five  to  15  j>er  cent  return.  The  cir¬ 
culars  vary  from  eight  pages  to  21 
pages  in  size,  are  printed  on  (iO-pound 
coated  stock  and  cost  approximately 
S600  for  an  eight-page  version— or 
$1.-10  a  column  inch. 

Roy  B.  Gregg,  president  of  Gregg’s. 
Lima,  Ohio,  told  the  session  of  the 
coiititiuing  success  enjoyed  by  Lima’s 


semi-annual  Community  Dollar  Days. 
He  pointed  out  that  this  month  will 
mark  the  86th  such  promotion  and 
added  that  the  two-day  events  have 
proved  the  biggest  volume  days  of  the 
year.  .\11  stores,  large  and  small,  as 
well  as  restaurants,  bus  lines,  parking 
lots  and  services  participate.  To  get 
such  w’ide  cooperation  from  smaller 
shops,  Gregg  explained,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  space  is  limited  on  Dollar 
Days  so  that  the  smallest  ads  will  not 
be  ho|}elessly  buried. 

Gregg  also  described  a  unique  coat 
promotion  his  store  puts  on  each  De¬ 
cember.  To  give  coats  a  chance  in  the 
face  of  Christmas  gift  buying  during 
the  month,  the  store  promotes  layaway 
coat  sales  starting  on  Thanksgiving. 
Advertising  features  the  fact  that  cus¬ 
tomers  may  wear  a  new  coat  during 
the  holidays  without  receiving  a  bill 
until  January  2.  Coat  stocks,  featur¬ 
ing  sizes  from  five  to  50,  are  peaked  in 
December  and  return  a  profitable  vol¬ 
ume,  Gregg  said. 


The  Complete  Merchant 

A  T  their  annual  dinner  session. 
Smaller  Stores  Division  members 
were  counseled  to  put  more  “corn”  in¬ 
to  their  relations  with  people,  and  to 
put  more  aggressiveness  into  their 
management  activities.  The  advice 
came  in  a  discussion  of  “1954  Guide- 
posts  to  Profitable  Operation,”  the 
first  part  of  which  was  presented  at  an 
earlier  Smaller  Stores  session.  Frederic 
W.  Deisroth,  president  of  P.  Deisroth 
Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  and  chairman  of 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division,  presided 
at  the  dinner. 

Merchandising  the  Intangible.  Speak¬ 
ing  on  “Old  Fashioned  Storekeeping 
in  the  1954  Manner,”  George  .\.  Scott, 
presiilent  and  general  manager  of  the 
Walker- Scott  Corp.,  San  Diego,  Calif., 
called  tor  a  revival  of  intlividuality 
among  smaller  merchants.  It  was  not 
the  usual  summons  to  independent 
merchandising  that  the  audience 
heard,  but  a  plea  that  they  “beat  their 
own  paths”  in  the  area  of  human 
relations. 

Scott  used  his  own  store  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  thesis  that  “the  merchan¬ 


dising  of  intangibles”— particularly 
people— will  produce  greater  profits 
for  a  retail  business.  He  advocated  a 
re-examination  of  certain  axioms  that 
have  stood  as  retailing  commandments 
for  many  years;  axioms  holding  that 
religion  and  retailing,  and  politics  and 
retailing,  do  not  mix;  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  always  right;  that  the  lower 
echelons  of  personnel  in  a  store 
mustn’t  know  volume,  profit  or  ex¬ 
pense  figures. 

Taboos  on  no  religion  or  |X)litics 
for  the  retailer  gradually  seem  to  f)e 
heading  for  extinction,  and  Scott  gave 
them  a  push  in  that  direction.  He 
maintained  that  business  men  should 
have  their  own  political  opinions— not 
only  because  it  may  help  their  business 
interests,  but  also  because  it  is  their 
right  as  citizens.  He  claimed  that 
“certainly  no  one  would  eat  them  for 
it,”  but  ventured  no  opinion  on  the 
effect  of  a  political  stand  upon  cus¬ 
tomers  of  opposite  political  persua¬ 
sions. 

Regarding  religion  and  retailing,  he 
related  that  his  store  has  opened  each 
morning  with  prayer  ever  since  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  employees  approached  him 
with  the  suggestion.  Customers  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  doors  to  open  saw  the  em¬ 
ployees  at  prayer,  inquired  about  it 
and  asked  that  the  public  address  sys¬ 
tem  be  used  to  bring  the  words  out 
to  the  street.  Following  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  response  of  both  employees  and 
customers.  Walker- Scott  instituted  the 
saying  of  grace  before  meals  in  the 
store  cafeteria  as  well.  Small  table 
cards  bearing  Catholic,  Protestant  and 
Jewish  prayers  before  eating  were  fur¬ 
nished. 

Employees  Are  Grown  Up.  On  the 

sensitive  subject  of  “secret”  profit  and 
cost  figures,  Scott  maintained  it  was  an 
absurdity  on  the  store’s  part  to  hide 
these  figures  from  its  enqiloyees  and 
then  release  them  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  the  trade  press.  He  said  that 
revealing  buyers’  bonus  plans,  altera¬ 
tion  costs,  volume  figures,  anti  the  like 
to  emplovees  would  give  them  a  closer 
tie  to  their  store  and  create  better 
“team  spirit”  and  productivity.  “  I  reat 
them  like  groAvn-ups,”  he  said,  “(^all 
it  profit  and  not  free  enterprise  Avhen 
vou  talk  to  them  about  the  business.’’ 

Scott  really  warmed  to  his  subject 
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^  when  he  spoke  about  tlie  customer's 
*i  alleged  infallibility.  “The  customer  is 
!  not  always  right,”  he  declared.  “We 
spend  time  and  moTiey  educating  sales¬ 
people  about  their  merchandise  tor  a 
purpose,  and  that  purpose  is  not  to 

I  bow  down  before  a  customer’s  mistrust 
or  iiiisinformation.” 

i 

I  "Corn."  He  outlined  his  store’s  per¬ 
sonnel  program  as  one  designed  to 
gain  the  respect  and  admiration  of  its 
workers.  “Tell  them  more,  make  them 
happier  and  pay  them  better”  is 
Scott’s  formida.  Such  a  program  is 
“not  socialistic,  but  humanistic,”  he 
added. 

IThis  “pure,  simple,  unadulterated 
corn,”  as  Scott  described  it.  pays  divi¬ 
dends  in  customer  relations  as  well. 
Mother’s  Day  Isreaklasts.  May  ()ueen 
contests,  and  the  like  go  far  towards 
flattering  W’alkcr-Scott’s  women  shop¬ 
pers  and  keeping  them  in  the  fold. 
(The  same  “corny”  technitjue  has  been 
successful  in  other  smaller  stores,  not- 
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ably  Bright’s,  Lansford,  I*a.,  and 
Bresee’s,  Oneonta,  N.  Y.) 

“The  penny  in  management’s  eye 
shuts  out  the  needs  of  jicople,”  Scott 
concluded.  “Let  in  some  light  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  pennies  out  and  keeping  them 
lor  profit.” 

Wanted:  Pioneer  Merchants.  The  ac- 

t  ent  was  on  a  “res  ival  of  managerial  ag¬ 
gressiveness”  when  James  E.  .McCiregor, 
general  merchandise  manager  of  Clohen 
Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  addressed 
the  .Smaller  Stores  dinner  meeting. 
McCiregor  outlined  two  sets  of  “guide- 
posts  to  profitable  ojjeration”  that 
would  help  nierdiants  to  answer  the 
challenge  of  1951.  That  challenge,  he 
said,  gives  retailers  an  opportunity  to 
become  “merchants  in  the  true  sense 
ol  the  woiil:  pioneers  who  will  active¬ 
ly  participate  in  all  phases  of  the  retail 
operation.” 

Guideposts  for  Gross  Margin.  I  he 

road  to  profitable  operation  is  as  long 


and  as  difficult  as  the  merchant  him¬ 
self  makes  it,  McCiregor  said.  With  the 
aid  of  dearly  marked  guideposts,  it 
tan  be  smooth  and  swift.  Here  are  sev¬ 
eral  he  set  up  for  retailers: 

(1)  Beginning  Markon.  “Cionsid- 
erable  profit  has  been  made  in  many  a 
receiving  and  marking  room.”  Visit 
yours  once  in  a  while  for  a  personal 
examination  of  the  gocxls.  Your  years 
of  experience  will  allow  you  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  merchandise  properly  and  to 
judge  what  the  traffic  will  bear  on  a 
gi\en  item— ju.t  as  the  pioneer  mer 
chants  of  yesterday  fingered  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  goods  themselves  before 
‘netting  a  price. 

(2)  ’ridi'.sjxj)  (at'o}i.  “.  .  .  the  buga 
boo  which  continues  to  affect  mark 
on.”  (Carefully  analyze  how  merchan 
disc  is  being  shipped  to  you— as  well  as 
its  cost— and  you  will  be  “astounded” 
by  the  information  so  gained. 

(‘f)  Cash  Discounts.  Not  as  routine 
as  markon  and  transportation  opera¬ 
tions,  a  |;ersonal  investigation  of  cash 
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discounts  will  nonetheless  produce 
profits.  Review  resources  and  compare 
their  present  discounts  with  pre-war 
policies.  Don’t  forget  anticipation  as 
a  means  for  extra  gross  margin;  most 
manufacturers  will  accept  it. 

(4)  Markdowns.  An  analysis  of 
markdowns  by  departments,  by  vend¬ 
ors,  by  price  lines  and  even  by  color, 
will  give  you  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
buying  faults  which  may  be  causing 
losses  in  gross  margin. 

(5)  Workroom  Costs.  These  need 
not  be  “necessary  evils”  if  you  give  the 
matter  more  personal  attention.  A 
time-stiuly  of  the  operation  and  a  re- 
evaluation  of  alteration  charges  will 
increase  gross  margin. 

(6)  Shrinkage.  This  “elusive  shad¬ 
ow”  can  be  caught  and  controlled  if 
the  department  is  well-run— meaning  a 
gootl  buyer,  a  good  department  head 
and  a  good  merchandiser.  However, 
such  a  combination  is  rare.  Your  per¬ 
sonal  investigation  of  minor  details 
like  correctly  marked  tickets,  proper 
prices,  and  accurate  counts  will  helj) 
cut  down  shrinkage. 

Guideposts  to  Controllable  Expenses. 

McGregor  then  listed  a  set  of  expense 
factors  which,  if  they  are  controlled 
properly  with  the  aid  of  management’s 
personal  interest,  can  guide  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  more  profitable  ojjerations. 
They  included: 

(1)  Direct  .Advertising.  The  success 
of  newspaper  advertising  is  not  solely 
dependent  on  the  item,  copy,  cut,  or 
even  the  weather.  Proper  planning 
has  a  lot  to  do  with  advertising  effi¬ 
ciency.  Make  your  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion  plans  well  in  advance  to  help 
buyers  and  merchandisers  know  what 
will  be  expected  of  them.  Buying  will 
then  be  made  to  plan.  The  reverse- 
buying  and  then  planning— puts  un¬ 
necessary  and  unproductive  strain  on 
your  advertising. 

(2)  Buyers'  and  Assistant  Buyers’ 
Salaries.  These  can  be  made  more 
productive  if  management  will  create 
“leaders  out  of  buyers  and  forward- 
thinking  buyers  out  of  assistants.”  .\nd 
that  requires  store  heads  to  become 
leaders  once  again.  War-time  laxity  is 
still  found  among  buyers  today.  Many 
have  never  known  the  stiff  competi¬ 
tion  of  “normal  times.” 


(3)  Buying  and  Traveling.  Examine 
travel  costs  of  buyers  and  relate  them 
to  the  department’s  importance.  How 
many  buyers  take  advantage  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  buy  from  vendor  salesmen 
in  the  store? 

(4)  Salespeople's  Salaries,  .\gain, 
it  is  the  store  head’s  responsibility  to 
check  personally  on  the  workings  of 
the  personnel  department.  Is  training 
adequate?  Does  it  teach  a  salesperson 
to  perform  a  service  job  willingly? 
Will  a  contest  help  promote  more 
courtesy? 

(5)  Stock  and  Clerical  Salaries.  The 
same  applies  to  stock  and  clerical  sal¬ 
aries  as  it  does  to  sales  help:  smaller 
store  heiids  must  make  their  own  sur¬ 
veys.  If  one  stock  clerk  can  cover  two 
departments  instead  of  one,  it’s  up  to 
management  to  find  it  out.  Profitable 
analyses  can  also  be  made  of  stock 
locations,  systems,  the  morale  and  am¬ 
bitions  of  stock  jjersonnel. 

Profitable  Ideas,  .\nother  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “Ideas  That  Paid  Off”  end¬ 
ed  the  Smaller  Stores  session.  Brooks 
Shumaker,  president  of  Wilson  De¬ 
partment  .Store,  Gainesville.  Fla.,  told 
how  a  new  merchandising  approach 
revived  an  old  and  dying  store  within 
a  year’s  time.  When  he  bought  Wil¬ 
son’s,  it  was  primarily  a  high  class  spe¬ 
cialty  shop,  overlooking  a  good  50  per 
cent  of  the  business  potential  in  the 
area  that  could  be  had  from  lowering 
price  lines.  This  elementary  change 
was  followed  by  splitting  many  of 
the  store’s  reatly-to-wear  and  sports¬ 
wear  departments  into  smaller  units. 
Through  big-store  mechanics  of  de- 
partmentized  merchandising,  Wilson’s 
achieved  quick  success, 

■Alvin  1.  Benjamin,  treasurer  of 
Benjamin’s,  Salisbury,  Md.,  recounted 
the  way  his  store  was  able  to  compete 
with  the  charg-a-plate  systems  usetl  by 
bigger  stores  in  the  area.  .All  of  Ben¬ 
jamin’s  charge  customers  were  given 
cards  with  initials  and  numbers  to  be 
used  as  permanent  identification. 
.Along  with  the  cards  went  little  pads 
for  shopping  lists  which  were  renewed 
whenever  the  customer  ran  out  of 
them.  Charge  billing  was  made  easier 
for  the  store  and  its  customers  found 
buying  on  credit  simpler— at  a  cost  to 
Benjamin’s  of  17  cents  per  card. 

A  successful  technique  for  spurring 


suggestion  selling  during  the  busy  i 
month  of  December  was  detailed  by  I 
Morris  Guberman,  president  of  Kauf-  | 
man’s,  Inc.,  Colorado  Springs,  Ckilo.  ■ 
Bulletins  were  sent  to  department 
heads  instructing  them  to  single  out 
daily  “star  suggestions”  from  their 
merchandise.  These  items  were  to  be 
shown  to  every  customer  on  specified 
days  in  order  to  build  up  extra  apparel 
sales  early  in  the  month.  I'o  follow 
through  on  the  plan,  salespeople  were 
given  3"  by  5"  cards  which  listed  the 
item,  three  good  selling  points  about 
it,  a  sales  quota  and  a  space  for  re-  p 
cording  the  number  sold.  The  sys-  j 
tern’s  success  was  not  the  same  in  every 
department,  depending  on  the  section 
head’s  enthusiasm  and  the  items  pro¬ 
moted.  But  w’here  full  coopreration 
was  received,  Guberman  said,  the  daily 
suggestion  system  yielded  excellent  re-  j 
suits. 

Clark  E.  Simon,  president  of  The 
D.  J.  Cole  Company,  Billings,  Mont., 
reported  that  the  parking  problem  in 
his  city  was  eased  considerably  when 
the  merchants  banded  together  to  take 
action.  They  bought  key  land  parcels 
adjoining  the  downtown  shopping 
area  and  cleared  and  leased  them  to  ^ 
the  city  for  off-street  parking  space. 
.After  the  plan  was  in  operation  for  a 
short  time,  the  parking  rates  were  i 

doubled  to  10  cents  an  hour.  This  | 

resulted  in  faster  turnover  and  elimi¬ 
nated  many  all-day  parkers.  Simon 
termed  the  parking  venture  “profit¬ 
able,”  and  listed  four  definite  benefits 
from  it: 

(1)  It  was  an  income-producing  in¬ 
vestment;  (2)  it  cleared  traffic  and 
help>ed  business;  (3)  it  tended  to  con¬ 
trol  the  development  of  the  town 
much  like  a  zoning  law,  and  (4)  it  ; 
raised  the  value  of  the  land. 

.An  inexpensive  direct  mail  cam¬ 
paign-utilizing  jxrstcards  and  sales- 
jreople’s  free  time— was  described  by 
Bennet  .A.  Meyers,  vice  president  of 
Meyers  .Arnold,  Greenville,  S.  C.  The 
successfid  system  consisted  of  sales¬ 
people  writing  two  or  three  postcards 
to  their  customers  reminding  them— as 
in  the  case  of  children’s  shoes— to  come 
in  for  a  check  on  fitting.  The  cards 
were  addressed  to  the  child  and  not 
the  parent,  Meyers  said.  This  simple 
form  of  flattery  usually  produced  in- 
stant  response. 
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exc\us\M6 


If  you  are  using  control  tickets  that  don't  control  -  if  stock  shortages  and 
price  discrepancies  plague  your  inventory,  change  to  a  Monarch  "Pin- 
On"  price-marking  system. 


-when  you  use  a  Monarch  "Pin-On"  Price-Marking  Machine.  Neither 
carelessness  nor  dishonesty -inside  or  outside -can  remove,  alter  or 
replace  a  Monarch  "Pin-On"  Ticket  without  detection.  The  exclusive 
Monarch  bent  pin  is  your  safeguard,  assuring  full,  correct  price  on 
every  item. 

Securely  attached  to  the  merchandise,  automatically  anchored  in  such 
a  way  that  the  pin  is  bent  and  the  pin  point  safely  embedded  in  the 
ticket  paper  stock.  Monarch  "Pin-On"  Tickets  cannot  work  loose,  snag 
merchandise  or  prick  fingers. 

Monarch  "Pin-On"  price-marking  tickets  are  available  in  sizes  for 
every  pin-on  requirement,  including  horizontal  and  vertical  perforated 
styles.  Write  today  for  sample  Monarch  "Pin-On"  Tickets  and  illustrated 
folders  describing  Monarch  "Pin-On"  Price-Marking  Machines.  There's 
no  obligation. 


Since  1890— World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors 
of  Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 


m  MONARCH  marking  system  company 

216  S.  Torrence  St.,  Dayton  3,  Ohio 


The  Monarch  AAorking  System  Ltd. 

26  Duncan  St.,  Toronto  2-B  Ont.,  Canada 


2010  West  62nd  St. 
Los  Angeles  47,  Calif. 
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Credit  Management 


Dynamics  of  a  sound  credit  and  collection  policy 


the  tlireshokl  ot  a  year  that  may 
bring  new  credit  and  collection 


problems  in  the  wake  ot  economic 
changes,  members  ot  the  Caedit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  devoted  their  prin¬ 
cipal  session  at  the  convention  to 
questions  ot  polity  rather  than  to  re¬ 
finements  ot  method.  Walter  J.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  assistant  controller  of  Maty’s, 
New  York,  presided  at  the  session  on 
the  dynamics  of  a  sound  credit  and 
collection  policy;  Louis  Selig,  vice 
president  of  the  House  of  Fashion, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Credit  Management  Divis¬ 
ion,  presided  at  an  early  bird  open 
forum  on  smaller  store  credit  prob¬ 
lems. 


and  collection  policies  and  methods, 
to  make  sure  that  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  shows  sincere  hospitality  and 
friendliness  to  (ustomers,  to  strive  for 
greater  efficiency  in  the  handling  ol 
the  department’s  pajier  work. 

Rucfolph  M.  Severa,  executive  man¬ 
ager,  (aedit  Bureau  of  Greater  New 
York,  Inc.,  blueprinted  the  funda¬ 
mental  issues  in  a  talk  on  policy.  "Our 
purpose  in  discussing  policies  today,’’ 
he  said,  “is  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
advancetl  thought  and  wider  planning 
in  the  conduct  of  credit  and  collection 
operations.’’  Properly  run,  these  oper¬ 
ations  tan  develop  loyal  customers  for 
the  store;  mishandling  can  lose  these 


customers. 


Year  of  Challenge.  Clifton  M.  Pike, 
assistant  credit  manager  of  Porteous 
Mitchell  &  Braun  Co.,  Portland,  Me., 
struck  a  responsive  chord  when  he 
predicted  that  1954  would  be  a  year  of 
challenge  for  credit  executives— a  year 
in  which  economic  changes  may  affect 
income  and  a  year  in  which  wise  credit 
may  come  into  its  own.  He  regards 
this  year  as  one  in  which  to  “recon¬ 
sider  ourselves,”  to  re-examine  credit 


Formulating  Policies.  The  policy  that 
governs  the  credit  and  collection  oper¬ 
ation  should  be  clearly  enunciated,  he 
advised,  so  that  customers  are  consist¬ 
ently  treated  in  all  contacts  with  the 
store.  In  drawing  up  the  policy  (the 
set  of  rules  or  course  of  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  credit  matters),  stores 
were  advised  to  consider  the  clientele 
served;  the  nature  of  the  goods  sold; 
customer  service  and  convenience;  the 


expense  and  the  risk  involved  in  cred¬ 
its  ami  collections;  the  markup  on  the 
gotnls  sold;  the  store’s  capital  struc¬ 
ture;  its  coiufretition.  Once  formulat¬ 
ed,  the  high  level  decisions  must  filter 
down  through  the  organization  by 
means  of  operating  routines  in  written 
form,  meetings,  and  conferences. 

Sound  credit  and  collection  policies, 
he  added,  can  be  retained  throughout 
any  changes  in  the  economic  pattern 
of  the  country,  even  though  it  may  be 
necessary  to  vary  the  practices  and 
“tailor-make  the  credit  terms”  to  suit 
s{>ecial  local  conditions.  The  answers 
to  many  questions  that  apply  to  credit 
and  collections,  he  said,  “can  only  be 
obtained  by  discussion  between  the 
credit  manager  and  his  top  assistants 
and  other  management  executives. . . . 
Regardless  of  the  size  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  sound,  constructive,  alert  and 
well-guided  credit  and  collection  pol¬ 
icy  ..  .  can  be  a  major  factor  in  widen¬ 
ing  the  patronage  of  the  store  and  in¬ 
creasing  its  sales  and  its  ultimate 
profits.” 


Sales  Policies.  The  lack  of  a  sound 
policy  can  lead  merchants  to  enter 


Nalton  D.  Davt*,  Rwdolph  M.  S*v«ra,  Lawrsnc*  Winthrop,  Waltar  J.  R*b«rtton, 
Lowit  Sclifl,  Raymond  DoyU,  Warran  Finnan,  A.  S.  Robarta,  and  A.  1.  Trolto. 
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Sales  costs  are  the  direct  result  of  the  individual 
salesman’s  efforts.  The  retail  salesman  who  sells 
most  with  fewest  “returns,”  is  the  one  with  the 
lowest  percentage  of  costs  in  relation  to  salary  and 
commission.  But,  how  to  compare  the  individual’s 
sales  record  with  that  of  his  department,  and  with 
all  other  departments  for  this  month  and  for 
months  past,  and  keep  track  of  personnel  stati.s- 
tics,  too?  And,  simultaneously,  hold  the  record  to  a 
manageable  size? 

Belk  Brothers  Department  Store  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  licked  this  problem  when  they  established  a 
joint  personnel  and  individual  sales  record  in  Rem¬ 
ington  Rand  Kardex.  Here’s  what  the  record  does 


for  them :  It  shows  the  previous  months’  sales  and 
returns . . .  the  percentage  of  sales  costs ...  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  signalling  that  percentage  for  the  latest 
month.  A  glance  can  review  up  to  a  four  year  rec¬ 
ord  of  attendance  and  lateness.  Lift  the  foldover 
flap  and  personal  information  about  references, 
previous  employers,  salaries,  education,  address, 
etc.,  can  be  readily  seen. 

Call  or  write  today  for  the  new  three-color  folder 
that  tells  how  Remington  Rand  solved  Belk 
Brothers’  sales  personnel  record  problems.  Ask  for 
“Department  Store  Sales  Costs  Are  A  Personnel 
Matter,”  CR  No.  888.  Remington  Rand,  Room  1759, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
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into  competitive  credit  practices  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  suitability  or  their 
effect  on  profit,  added  Warren  Finnan, 
treasurer  of  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  New 
York.  Credit  selling,  he  said,  must  be 
justified  by  its  value  to  the  store;  a 
credit  jwlicy  should  consider  how  the 
extension  of  credit  will  affect  the  store, 
what  ty{)e  of  financing  will  be  used, 
and  upon  whom  shall  fall  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  formulating  {)olicy  in  the 
light  of  such  factors  as  the  store’s  pat¬ 
ronage,  the  legal  elements  involved, 
the  ex|>ense,  and  the  competition. 


Nelson  I).  Davis,  general  credit  man¬ 
ager,  Interstate  Department  .Stores, 
Inc.,  New  Y'ork.  These  were:  Sales, 
including  the  replacement  of  inactive 
accounts  with  new  customers;  o|jerat- 
ing  exjjense  as  compared  with  other 
stores;  age  of  accounts  and  delin- 
tjuency  rates:  write-offs;  turnover  of 
accounts  receivable.  Davis  stressed  the 
importance  of  investigating  substand¬ 
ard  |)erformance  in  any  of  these  areas 
to  see  what  corrective  steps  should  be¬ 
taken. 


Moking  Policy  Known.  Promulgating 
the  credit  policy  was  discussed  by 
Lawrence  Winthrop,  credit  manager 
of  B.  Gertz,  Jamaica,  New  York.  The 
store’s  policy  should  be  made  known, 
he  advocated,  even  if  only  in  such 
terse  form  as:  “Easy  on  credit,  tough 
on  collections.’’  He  recommended  the 
preparation  of  a  manual  for  the  use 
of  suj>ervisors— an  undertaking  which 
forces  an  examination  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  procedures  and  thus  is  likely  to 
lead  to  work  simplification. 

Since  no  manual  can  cover  all  situ¬ 
ations  that  may  arise,  Winthrop  rec¬ 
ommended  frequent  department  meet¬ 
ings,  at  which  experienced  credit  em¬ 
ployees  can  discuss  problems  they  have 
encountered.  New  employees  will 
profit  from  such  discussions;  they  will 
also  become  more  familiar  with  the 
store’s  policies  as  supervisors  explain 
the  reason  for  day-to-day  “yes”  or  “no” 
answers.  The  selling  force  should  be 
educated  in  the  credit  and  collection 
policy  dirough  meetings  also,  Win¬ 
throp  added.  Preferably,  employees 
should  be  taken  in  fairly  small  groups 
from  related  departments,  so  that  dis¬ 
cussion  can  focus  on  those  phases  of 
credit  most  important  in  connection 
with  the  merchandise  these  people 
sell.  In  educating  the  customer  about 
the  store’s  credit  policies,  an  import¬ 
ant  element  is  the  newspajier  advertis¬ 
ing,  in  which  he  likes  to  see  down  pay¬ 
ments  and  monthly  payments  men¬ 
tioned.  This  information,  he  said, 
should  also  appear  on  merchandise 
tags.  New  plans  should  get  vigorous 
advertising  when  introduced. 


Credit  Bureau  Use.  Sfieaking  on  the 
practical  application  of  credit  and  col¬ 
lection  |>olicies,  A.  S.  Roberts,  credit 
manager,  Kresge-Newark,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  discussed  the  selective  screening 
service  offered  by  the  New  York  Credit 
Bureau  and  other  credit  bureaus  else¬ 
where  in  the  country.  By  having  the 
bureau  approve  accounts  on  which 
sufficient  information  is  in  file,  and 
investigate  further  if  the  record  is  lack¬ 
ing  or  spotty,  the  store  gains  speed, 
saves  the  time  of  its  new  accounts 
supervisor,  and  cuts  down  on  costs.  (In 
many  cases,  only  file  information  is 
needed,  and  the  store  pays  less  for  this 
than  for  a  regular  report.)  On  the 
negative  side,  he  cited  the  possibility 
of  poor  judgment  by  the  credit  bureau 
employee:  the  fact  that  the  screening 
is  not  extended  to  instalment  accounts; 
and  the  fact  that  some  cities  have  more 
than  one  bureau. 

Although  New  York  users  merely 
have  the  credit  bureau  approve  ac¬ 
counts  that  are  unquestionably  sound, 
discussion  from  the  floor  brought  out 
that  in  Minneapolis,  at  least,  the  bu¬ 
reau  also  indicates  obviously  poor  risks 
that  should  be  turned  down.  Men¬ 
tioned,  too,  was  the  practice,  at  peak 
periods,  of  sending  a  credit  depart¬ 
ment  employee  to  the  credit  bureau 
to  check  on  the  spot  against  its  files. 
There  is  no  saving  in  fee,  but  an  im¬ 
portant  saving  in  time,  stores  reported. 


Measuring  Results.  To  measure  the 
results  of  a  credit  and  collection  pol¬ 
icy,  five  yardsticks  were  offered  by 


al  or  declination  rests  with  the  central 
office.  Since  the  store  manager  tan 
plead  ignorance  and  refer  the  custom¬ 
er  to  the  credit  department  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  why  she  has  been  refused 
credit  or  is  considered  overlimit,  he  is 
often  able  to  convert  an  unwanted 
credit  sale  into  a  cash  transaction. 


Delinquents.  General  discussion 
brought  out  a  number  of  interesting 
viewpoints.  Just  about  all  the  stores 
represented,  for  example,  would  like 
to  charge  interest  on  overdue  charge 
accounts.  No  one  does,  however.  It’s 
easier  all  around  to  convert  the  delin- 
(pient  to  a  budget  account,  on  which 
there  is  a  service  charge. 

Prompt  action  is  the  recommended 
rule  in  handling  delinquents;  no  one 
saw  an  advantage  in  concentrating  col¬ 
lection  efforts  only  on  those  long  over¬ 
due.  When  delinquency  can  be  traced 
to  jKMjr  judgment  in  extending  credit, 
the  consensus  was  that  little  is  gained 
by  tossing  the  problem  back  each  time 
to  the  person  who  opened  the  account. 
Rather  than  destroy  the  new  accounts 
supervisor’s  confidence,  the  credit 
managers  present  prefer  to  bring  up 
only  the  really  serious  blunders. 


Variety  of  Terms.  The  existence  of 
several  forms  of  credit  side  by  side  in 
the  same  store  may  cause  administra¬ 
tive  problems,  the  credit  managen 
agreed,  but  they  need  not  confuse  the 
customer.  The  store,  they  believe,  has 
an  obligation  to  provide  credit  in 
enough  forms  to  take  care  of  the  needs 
of  its  customers. 


Declining  Accounts.  In  the  delicate 
matter  of  declining  credit  applications, 
there  is  an  advantage  in  letting  a  re¬ 
mote  credit  department  be  the  big 
bad  wolf.  Raymond  Doyle,  credit 
manager  of  Peck  &  Peck,  New  York, 
explained  that  the  managers  of  their 
stores  may  release  up  to  $100  on  an 
application,  even  though  final  approv- 


.\pparent  loosening  up  of  credit 
terms  was  reported  in  the  case  of  in¬ 
dividual  stores.  In  one  case,  a  store 
representative  explained  that  it  was 
meeting  competition  in  a  single  de¬ 
partment.  In  another  case,  terms  had 
been  changed  on  various  items;  those 
that  had  longer  payment  periods  were 
balanced  by  those  on  which  paymeat 
periods  had  been  shortened. 

To  improve  output  and  cut  ex¬ 
penses,  the  credit  managers  present 
suggested  mechanization,  with  partic¬ 
ular  mention  of  mailing  and  collating 
machines.  The  selection  of  better 
people  was  also  recommended,  as  was 
more  effective  training,  simplification 
of  techniques,  and  the  use  of  incen- 
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The  Storeys  People 


►  Personnel’s  plan  for  1954 

►  Executive  development 

►  Sales  training 


I  "PERSONNEL  and  training  direc- 
E  tors  sought  to  clarify  their  role  in 
I  1951  at  a  convention  session  devoted 
I  to  panel  and  lloor  discussion.  |ohn  E. 

E  Daiiierel.  tlirector  of  personnel  lor 
Thalhinier  Bros.,  Richmond,  presided. 
Me  was  assisted  by  a  panel  comprising 
I  (lather ine  H.  (ireer,  director  of  per- 
i  'atimel.  Luckey,  Platt  &  (lo.,  Pough- 
J  keepsie:  Dorothea  E.  Higgins,  person¬ 
nel  director.  The  Win.  Hengerer  do.. 
Ikitfalo;  dharles  B.  Potter,  general  |kt- 
soimel  manager.  Ed.  Schuster  &  do.. 
Inc.,  Milwaukee,  and  chairman  of  the 
I  NRIXiA  Personnel  (iroup:  T.  1). 

'  Shapleigh.  treasurer,  Itamilton  &  do.. 

Inc..  .New  Haven. 

lliulerlying  much  of  the  discussion 
was  the  (|uestion  of  how  the  personnel 
executive  is  to  fulfill  the  obligations 
I  laid  upon  him  by  implication  in  the 
report  of  the  subcommittee  on  person¬ 
nel,  training  and  organization  which 
worked  with  the  McNair  committee 
to  produce  the  NRDGA’s  report  on 
Dviiaitiic  Retailing  in  the  Modern 
Etonomy.  I  hat  part  of  the  report  pet  - 
taining  to  personnel  stresses  the  retail¬ 
er’s  urgent  need  for  young  executives 
for  I  laintaining  competitive  working 
conditions,  and  for  changing  tradition 
al  store  organization,  if  necessarv,  t  > 
achieve  better  selling  sujxnvision  a  '.d 
greater  productivity. 

Getting  Them  Young.  On  the  problem 
of  recruiting  executive  material,  Doro¬ 
thea  Higgins  stressed  the  importance 
of  taking  the  initiative  and  utilizing 
contacts  in  order  to  reach  future  execu¬ 
tives  while  they  are  really  young— in 
high  school,  if  possible,  rather  than  in 
their  last  year  of  college.  In  addition 

ito  participation  in  dareers  in  Retail¬ 
ing  Week.  Btisiness  Education  Week. 


John  Domerol 


.iiid  siinilai  events,  she  urged  greater 
Ilexibility  in  the  use  of  high  school 
liart-time  workers,  so  that  students 
would  have  a  chance  to  betome  ac- 
(|uainted  with  stores  first  hand  and 
very  early  in  their  careers. 

-She  deplored  speakers  whose  ad¬ 
dresses  before  groups  of  students  drive 
them  away  from  letailing  instead  of 
selling  them  the  idea  of  careers  in  re¬ 
tailing.  .Many  such  speakers,  she 
warned,  forget  to  talk  in  terms  of 
student  interests.  Some  appear  to  offer 
everyone  a  job  without  indicating 
what  {jualities  and  talents  are  needed, 
or  are  disconcertingly  vague  about 
salaries  and  prosjiects.  Educators  have 
told  her,  she  reported,  that  a  ma jot- 
error  is  to  indulge  in  a  form  of  hag¬ 
gling  over  salaries,  whereby  one  stud¬ 
ent  accepts  the  offered  trainee  salary  as 
standard  but  the  next  one  asks  for— 
and  gets— a  larger  starting  salarv  with 
no  better  cjualifications. 

Charles  Potter  urged  department 
store  jjersonnel  people  to  work  close- 
Iv  with  college  placement  executives. 


individually  and  through  their  re¬ 
gional  associations,  and  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  them  for  talks,  store  visits, 
et  cetera.  He  also  suggested  letting  the 
colleges  know  atx)ut  such  employee 
benefits  as  educational  refund  plans 
(whereby  employees  are  given  back 
part  of  their  tuition  costs  on  success¬ 
ful  completion  of  courses.)  .Such  an- 
iiouncements  have  resulted  in  good 
public  relations  and  in  excellent  pub¬ 
licity  for  his  store. 

Handling  Trainees.  Holding  young 
future  executives,  once  they  have 
entered  the  store  for  training,  poses 
another  set  of  problems.  Discussion 
I  tom  the  Hoot  emphasized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  salary  to  these  young  people. 
Some  re|)orted  on  tjuits  because  train¬ 
ees  saw  friends  in  other  fields  earning 
much  more;  others  reported  on  low 
tut  itover  where  good  salaries  were  paid 
at  the  trainee  and  junior  executive 
level.  On  or  off  the  platform,  however, 
it  was  agreed  that  highly  personalized 
handling  of  trainees  was  of  first  im- 
jjortance.  Ckttherine  (ireer,  reminding 
her  audience  that  “no  university  turns 
out  custom  made  merchants,’’  urged  a 
strong  effort  lo  interest  management 
in  the  problem;  she  urged  also  that 
large  and  small  stores  personalize  their 
trainee  programs  to  the  nth  degree.  In 
small  stores,  where  there  are  fewer 
|x.*ople  to  do  the  job,  and  there  is  little 
bv  way  of  formal  training  program,  her 
suggestion  was  to  place  the  most 
promising  youngsters  under  thcjse  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  are  “natural  trainers.’’ 

Discussion  brought  out  other  sugges¬ 
tions:  To  give  a  first  salary  ietnase 
after  three  months  instead  of  six;  also, 
to  continue  to  watch  and  interview 
junior  executives  for  some  time  alter 
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formal  training  has  been  completed,  so 
that  they  are  conscious  of  manage¬ 
ment’s  interest  in  them.  Said  Damerel: 
“Sometime  during  their  second  year, 
usually  after  18  months,  they  reach 
bottom  in  morale.  Try  to  get  to  them 
early  in  the  second  year  for  an  informal 
review. ’’ 

Productivity.  Ways  to  step  up  produc¬ 
tivity  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
f)ersonnel  executives.  Catherine  Greer 
reminded  them  to  get  down  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  and  get  close  to  their  people 
if  they  wish  to  build  morale,  to  meas¬ 
ure  productivity,  and  to  get  the  flexi¬ 
bility  that  overcomes  peaks  and  vallevs. 

For  those  who  wonder  how  to  re¬ 
ward  the  willing  employee  who,  for 
example,  turns  in  a  poor  salesbook  be¬ 
cause  of  readiness  to  do  stock  work. 
Miss  Greer  suggested  that  a  few  hours 
olf  when  wanted  are  often  more  highly 
valued  than  money  rewards.  A  speak¬ 
er  from  the  floor,  on  the  other  hand, 
pays  $2  to  $5  a  week  to  commission 
salespeople  for  their  help  in  non-sell¬ 
ing  tasks.  In  measuring  productivity. 
Charles  Potter  reminded  the  audience 
that  figures  were  guides,  but  no  more 
than  that.  “Take  a  total  look,”  he  said. 
“There  is  no  substitute  for  judgment.” 

Non-producing  employees  can  be 
weeded  out,  it  was  thought,  if  the  local 
labor  market  makes  it  possible  to  re¬ 
place  them  with  better.  A  potential 
threat  to  morale  was  cited,  however,  in 
using  employees  laid  off  from  indus¬ 
trial  jobs.  Because  of  that  experience, 
and  because  they  now  work  at  lower 
pay  rates,  such  employees  may  suffer 
feelings  of  restlessness  and  insecurity, 
which  can  communicate  themselves  to 
others. 

Selling  Supervision.  In  the  interests 
of  better  selling  supervision,  and  thus 
better  productivity  on  the  selling 
front,  the  personnel  executives  consid- 
eretl  the  advantages  of  changes  in  store 
organization.  One  store  reported  ex¬ 
cellent  progress  in  several  departments 
whose  divisional  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  is  responsible  for  service  as  well  as 
sales.  The  experiment,  however,  is  still 
too  young  for  conclusions  to  be  drawn. 
.\nother  suggestion  was  to  bring  ser¬ 
vice  and  buying  executives  closer  to¬ 
gether  by  having  them  attend  one  an¬ 
other’s  meetings,  and  especiallv  bv  hav- 
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ing  management  make  it  clear  that  the 
service  manager  is  on  a  par  with  the 
buyer.  Some  stores  like  the  idea  of  a 
badge  ofieration  —  having  one  badge- 
wearing  person  always  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  snjjervise,  so  that  if  the  buyer 
is  not  on  the  floor,  a  designated  indi¬ 
vidual  is  responsible  for  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

One  personnel  executive,  speaking 
from  the  floor,  suggested  that  produc¬ 
tivity  would  be  higher  if  buvers  and 
other  supervisory  executives  either  ac¬ 
cepted  the  responsibility  for  new  em¬ 
ployees  sent  them  by  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment.  or  complained  directly  to 
personnel— instead  of  grumbling  to 
one  another  about  "the  help  they  send 
I  S  nowadays.” 

Competing  in  the  labor  market  for 
jx^ople  when  the  retailer  requires  night 
and  Saturday  work  puts  the  personnel 
executive  in  the  position  of  fighting 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back, 
said  T.  D.  Shapleigh.  “Make  manage¬ 
ment  see  the  real  problem,”  he  urged. 
“Convince  them  that  stores  must  com¬ 
pete  for  able  young  people  on  better 
terms  or  they  will  have  tough  going.” 


Executive  Development 

question  of  achieving  more 

effective  and  dynamic  leadership  in 
business  management  was  taken  under 
consideration  at  a  session  on  executive 
development  sponsored  by  NRDGA’s 
Personnel  Group.  David  Babcock, 
personnel  director  The  Dayton  Com¬ 
pany,  Minneapolis,  was  chairman. 

Industry's  Experience.  William  H. 
Kushnick,  director  of  management 
courses  for  the  American  Management 
Association,  spoke  about  industry’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  field.  The  search  for 
better  executives,  he  said,  is  a  “trend 
of  great  vitality  and  permanence,” 
which  expresses  the  business  world’s 
serious  concern  over  the  problem  of 
maintaining  a  continuity  of  good 
management. 

In  the  past  20  years,  the  exigencies 
of  two  wars  have  prevented  a  normal 
development  and  progression  of  exec¬ 
utives  throughout  .\merican  industry. 
.\s  a  result,  industry  has  not  produced 
a  younger  managerial  class  of  sufficient 


size  and  caliber  to  replace  the  key  men 
presently  running  the  country’s  busi¬ 
nesses.  Quite  often,  Kushnick  saitl,  a 
program  of  management  development 
is  inaugurated  only  after  a  business 
loses  a  key  executive  through  resigna¬ 
tion  or  unexpected  death  and  then  dis¬ 
covers  that  potential  replacements 
lack  necessary  seasoning.  Other  busi¬ 
nesses  may  be  “shocked”  into  such  a 
program  after  analyzing  their  lines  of 
succession  and  discovering  that  men  in 
senior  positions  about  to  retire  have 
replacements  of  the  same  age. 

More  often,  an  executive  develop¬ 
ment  plan  is  motivated  by  the  fact  that 
so  much  of  totlay’s  education  and 
training  tends  to  over-specialization. 
\  company  finds  that  its  plans  for  ex¬ 
pansion  require  executives  with  a  wide 
range  of  talents;  and  sets  about  devel¬ 
oping  “generalists  rather  than  special¬ 
ists  only.” 


Approaching  the  Program.  Executive 
development  programs  can  be  divided 
into  three  typical  steps,  Kushnick  said. 

1.  Appraisal.  A  qualitative  execu¬ 
tive  inventory  is  made,  evaluating  the 
perfonnance  and  potential  of  every 
executive  in  the  company  from  the  top 
to  first  line  supervisory  personnel.  The 
information  is  coupled  with  equally 
careful  appraisals  of  the  company’s 
leadership  needs  over  a  period  of 
years. 


2.  Discussion.  Following  the  ap¬ 
praisal,  the  executive  in  question  is 
called  in  to  discuss  his  prospects  with 
a  superior.  An  opportunity  is  thereby 
presented  to  applaud  accomplish¬ 
ments,  point  out  shortcomings  and  en¬ 
courage  improvement.  Perhaps  equal¬ 
ly  important  is  the  liaison  channel 
opened  up  betwen  superior  and  sub¬ 
ordinate;  when  the  performance  of  a 
particular  job  is  discussed,  its  duties 
and  responsibilities  become  more 
clearly  defined,  and  management  is 
forced  to  analyze  its  organization  prac¬ 
tices  as  well  as  its  own  executive  jter- 
formance. 

3.  Development.  The  course  of  ac¬ 
tion,  Kushnick  continued,  can  now  be 
tarried  out  through  on-the-job  coach¬ 
ing,  special  training  or  understudy  as¬ 
signments.  job  rotations,  and  special 
courses  given  within  the  company  and 
bv  outside  educational  institutions. 
On-the-job  methods,  he  said,  are  the 
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best;  1)11 1  such  internal  training  should 
be  supplemented  by  outside  programs, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  peqietuating 
the  (ompany’s  errors  as  well  as  its 
successes. 

"Shirt  Sleeve  Sessions."  How  a  reuil 
executive  development  program  o|jer- 
ates  in  practice  was  illustrated  in  a 
speech  at  the  same  session  by  Cierald  P. 
Kent,  tlirector  of  training  anti  proced¬ 
ures  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, 
Detroit.  Beginning  in  November, 
1952,  at  the  request  of  top  manage¬ 
ment,  Hudson’s  training  department 
has  hekl  weekly  refresher  courses  for 
supervisory  personnel  which  Kent 
charat  terized  as  “shirt  sleeve  sessions 
in  human  relations.” 

Here  is  a  brief  rundown  ot  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  Kent  described  it: 

Supervisors  were  taken  off  their  jobs 
for  five  days  and  attended  classes  from 
8:30  to  5:30  each  day.  Approximately 
10  hours  were  devoted  to  a  review  of 
the  philosophy  and  the  adequacy  of 
the  jx'rsonnel  policies  contained  in 
Hudson’s  supervisor’s  manual.  Inform¬ 
al  give  and  take  discussion  in  these 
sessions  produced  changes  in  some  per¬ 
sonnel  policies  and  clarified  others. 

.\nother  eight  hours  were  given  over 
to  a  discussion  of  case  studies  in 
human  relations,  with  reading  assign¬ 
ments  made  each  night  in  preparation 
for  group  discussion  the  following 
day.  Kent  emphasized  that  the  course 
instructors  gave  no  pat  “yes”  or  “no” 
answers  to  these  problems,  but  let  the 
group  develop  every  possible  solution 
on  its  own. 

Seven  hours  were  devoted  to  sjjeech 
sessions  whose  primary  aim  was  to  get 
the  supervisors  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  “loosened  up”  in  order  to 
achieve  more  fruitful  discussions.  .\n- 
other  three  hours  of  the  course  covered 
a  study  of  labor  relations,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  unionization  in  the 
retail  field  and  Hudson’s  labor  history. 

Guest  speakers,  usually  personnel 
expei  ts  or  instructors  from  local  uni¬ 
versities,  addressed  the  group  on  such 
topics  as  leadership  and  getting  the 
most  out  of  people  in  supervisory  situ¬ 
ations. 

Everyone  Joins  In.  Over  100  people 
have  gone  through  the  program  at 
Hudson’s  since  its  start,  and  they  in¬ 


clude  executives  from  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  down  to  first  line  supervisors. 
Originally  conducted  by  the  personnel 
and  training  departments,  the  pro¬ 
grams  soon  utilized  line  executives  for 
s|>ecial  topics.  As  a  result,  the  control¬ 
ler,  assistant  general  superintendent, 
divisional  and  section  managers  and 
others  umk  turns  at  conducting  ses¬ 
sions.  This  part-time  faculty  of  some 
20  frersons,  Kent  emphasized,  proved 
more  effective  in  an  executive  develop¬ 
ment  program  than  one  made  up  of 
training  personnel  only. 

To  evaluate  the  program,  |x‘rsonal 
interviews  were  conducted  by  an  out¬ 
side  consultant  with  the  first  four 
groiqjs  to  go  through  the  “shirt  sleeve 
sessions”  at  the  store.  Of  73  jiersons 
interviewed,  70  recorded  favorable  re¬ 
actions.  Said  one:  “1  think  I  handle 
my  people  better  as  a  result  .  .  .”  .\n- 
other  rejxjrted:  “My  boss  treats  me 
better  since  we  both  took  the  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Kent  stressed  the  fact  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  w'as  not  “packaged”  and  could 
not  be  adopted  in  whole  by  another 
store.  He  advised  the  personnel  people 
in  his  audience  that  individual  store 
needs  should  determine  the  character 
of  an  executive  development  program, 
aiul  that  such  a  program  should  await 
the  expression  of  a  definite  need  by 
top  management  rather  than  be 
pushed  by  the  personnel  group  in  a 
store. 

Case  Study.  A  valuable  part  of  any 
executive  development  program  is  the 
(ase  study  methwl,  which  puts  theory 
into  practice  through  group  discus¬ 
sion  of  s|jecific  situations. 

I'he  orthmlox  case  study  method 
presents  certain  difficulties  when  used 
with  groups  of  business  executives,  but 
a  nuMlified  form  known  as  “the  inci¬ 
dent  prcxess”  can  be  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  I'his  method  was  described 
l)y  Paul  Pigors,  associate  professor  of 
industrial  relations  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Professor 
Pigors  explained  that: 

(1)  Groiqj  work  with  this  methotl 
starts  at  a  point  much  nearer  to  actu¬ 
ality,  and  far  less  advanced,  than  a  fin¬ 
ished  case  rejxtrt;  (2)  role-playing  is 
built  into  it,  and  (3)  thinking  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  group  members  are  devel¬ 
oped  along  the  lines  followed  by  an 


arbitrator  in  an  actual  case.  The 
last-named  point  includes  more  fact¬ 
finding  and  more  concern  with  long- 
range  aims  and  general  ideas  than  is 
usually  practiced  by  administrators. 

The  Incident  Process  at  Work.  In  use, 
the  incident  process  works  best  with  a 
small  group.  Cases  are  introduced 
with  a  brief  recitation  of  facts.  An 
example  given  by  Professor  Pigors  is 
as  follows: 

“One  day  the  vice  president  of  a 
machine  tool  company  was  walking 
through  the  machine  shop.  He  noticed 
that  a  worker  whom  he  passed  was 
tying  a  knot  in  an  oil  rag.  A  few  sec¬ 
onds  later,  a  knotted  oil  rag  hit  him 
hard  in  the  back  of  the  neck.” 

With  this  a|)ocryphal  incident  comes 
the  assignment:  “If  you  were  in  his 
place,  what  might  you  do?”  First 
comes  fact-finding,  accomplished  by  a 
group  interview  of  the  member  who 
has  been  designated  Leader  for  the 
case.  Then,  in  order  to  make  a  decis¬ 
ion,  the  group  members  must  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  central  issues  are.  The 
process  of  making  and  testing  decis¬ 
ions  also  forces  the  participants  to 
think  clearly  and  objectively  on  all 
facets  of  the  case.  Students  in  such  a 
situation  quickly  discover  that  few 
people  can  think  with  absolute  objec¬ 
tivity  and  keep  their  decisions  based 
on  the  context  of  a  single  case.  Like¬ 
wise,  they  are  taught  to  use  their  cum¬ 
ulative  experience  constructively  ami 
intelligently.  The  vigorously  expressed 
views  of  the  other  participants  in  the 
discussion  (piickly  correct  any  loose 
or  lazy  thinking. 

Sales  Training 

j^EW  approaches  to  sales  training, 
as  presented  by  the  training  di¬ 
rectors  of  four  different  department 
stores  in  which  the  new  ideas  have 
worked,  proved  a  powerful  drawing 
card  and  brought  a  capacity  crowd  to 
the  Personnel  Group’s  session  on  train¬ 
ing.  Harry  A.  Matelski,  jjersonnel  di¬ 
rector,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  presided. 

The  much  talked  about  last  three 
feet  between  customer  and  salesjierson, 
that  area  in  which  so  many  sales  can 
be  made  or  killed,  were  the  subject  of 
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a  program  developed  by  Stix,  Baer  & 
Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  and  presented  by 
Georgia  VVittich,  training  director. 
The  approach  used  at  the  St.  Louis 
store  was  to  put  its  presentation  of  a 
basic  principle  into  the  format  of  a 
popular  television  show— in  this  case. 
Dragnet. 

Murder!  Investigating  “murders” 
that  occurred  at  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller, 
the  Dragnet  sleuths  reported  their  ob¬ 
servations  on  sales  made  or  killed  in 
the  last  three  feet,  and  used  their  study 
of  good  and  bad  selling  to  drive  home 
a  few  basic  points:  Make  the  customer 
feel  at  home,  show  off  your  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  play  up  customer  benefits. 
The  store’s  show,  “The  Case  of  the 
Last  Three  Feet,”  was  presented  in  its 
auditorium  on  four  successive  days, 
to  give  each  salesperson  a  chance  to 
have  the  basic  principle  put  across  to 
her  in  exactly  the  same  way.  For  a 
general  projection  of  this  type,  Stix, 
Baer  8c  Fuller  uses  store  personnel  and 
sometimes  outside  professional  talent. 

Each  general  projection  uses  a  gim¬ 
mick  of  some  kind;  in  the  case  of  “The 
Last  Three  Feet,”  it  was  a  yardstick, 
given  to  each  salesperson  to  remind 
her  of  what  she  had  learned.  Follow¬ 
up  in  individual  departments  or  divis¬ 
ions  of  the  store  is  spearheaded  by  the 
merchandise  managers,  but  planned 
in  a  general  way  by  the  training  de¬ 
partment.  Follow-up  on  the  Dragnet 
presentaticm  took  the  form  of  “Crime 
Prevention”  meetings  held  by  super¬ 
visors  for  their  individual  selling 
staffs.  At  the  same  time,  the  projec¬ 
tion  and  the  follow-up  served  to  im¬ 
press  on  supervisors  their  own  respon¬ 
sibility  for  preventing  crimes  in  the 
last  three  feet. 

Specialized  Clinics.  On  an  entirely 
different  tack,  Dorothy  Foster,  train¬ 
ing  director  of  Woodward  8c  Lothrop, 
Washington,  told  how  her  store  has 
successfully  used  specialized  clinics  to 
get  better  selling  in  individual  depart¬ 
ments.  One  clinic  for  shoes,  and  an¬ 
other  later  on  for  corsets,  followed 
similar  patterns.  The  merchandising 
and  training  executives  worked  out 
the  plans  together;  sessions  were  held 
before  store  openings  on  Thursdays 
(when  the  store  opens  late)  for  several 
successive  weeks;  salespeople  from  all 
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departments  handling  this  merchan¬ 
dise  in  main  store  and  branches  were 
invited;  outside  speakers  of  recognized 
authority  provided  the  talks.  Sales¬ 
people  with  perfect  attendance  were 
permitted  to  compete  for  prizes  based 
on  the  course’s  content.  .Attendance 
was  voluntary— and  was  excellent. 
Each  meeting  liegan  with  coffee  and 
doughnuts;  notebooks  based  on  the 
talks  were  given  to  those  who  attend¬ 
ed;  many  of  the  manufacturer-sjjeakers 
brought  little  favors  along  for  the 
audience. 

Results  were  excellent,  whether 
measured  by  attendance,  or  by  enthus¬ 
iasm,  or  by  improved  |>erformance. 
Said  .Miss  Foster:  “Fhe  atmosphere 
of  sociability,  the  togetherness,  the 
little  things  such  as  favors  and  the 
coffee,  as  well  as  the  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  tlisplayed  by  our  sjjeakers,  com¬ 
bined  to  produce  pride  in  one’s  job, 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  good, 
knowledgeable,  professional  selling. 
There  was  established  a  solid  sense  of 
values,  and  the  benefits  we  gained 
have  lasted  far  beyond  the  actual 
meetings.” 

Legible  Saleschecks.  .A  campaign 
that  involved  non-selling  as  well  as 
selling  personnel,  and  that  resulted 
in  building  a  better  feeling  Ijetween 
the  two  divisions,  was  described  by 
Shirley  E.  Buettner,  training  director 
of  Sibley,  Lindsay  8c  Curr  Co.,  Roches¬ 
ter.  In  an  effort  to  improve  the  legi¬ 
bility,  completeness,  and  accuracy  of 
the  saleschecks,  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  planned  a  campaign  designed  to 
get  as  many  people  as  p>ossible  into  the 
act.  .A  new  idea  was  the  formation  of 
an  evaluating  committee,  composed  of 
merchandise  and  o{)erating  executives, 
whose  function  was  to  evaluate  the 
campaign  material,  determine  the 
problem,  report  on  observations,  and 
evaluate  the  success  of  the  campaign- 
including  a  report  to  the  president  of 
the  store. 

Heads  of  non-selling  departments, 
such  as  credit,  control,  bill  adjust¬ 
ments,  etc.,  were  invited  to  address  the 
salespeople  during  a  series  of  ten-min¬ 
ute,  pre-opening  meetings.  They  told 
how  they  used  the  information  on  the 
saleschecks  and  described  the  problems 
that  arose  from  illegible,  inaccurate 
or  incomplete  checks.  Star  of  this  pro¬ 


gram  was  a  truck  driver,  who  told  of  I 
his  experiences  with  faulty  saleschecb.  I 
Next,  representative  salespeople 
were  conducted  through  non-selling 
departments  to  see  at  first  hand  how  j 
much  work  and  time  was  involved  in 
correcting  salescheck  errors.  There 
was  a  show,  w'ith  badly  labeled  deliv¬ 
ery  cartons  dancing  in  the  Old  Gold 
manner;  there  were  stories  in  the  store  I 
paper;  there  was  a  prize  for  anyone  | 
who  could  decipher  an  actual  sales-  [i 
check  that  was  blown  up  and  f)osted  I 
on  a  bulletin  board.  | 

The  campaign  was  deemed  success¬ 
ful  by  the  evaluating  committee,  since 
there  was  definite  improvement.  .After 
a  few  weeks,  however,  sliding  off  be  ■ 
gan,  and  the  committee  recommended  i 
to  the  president,  who  accepted  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  that  a  continuing  program  be  ! 
instituted,  with  daily  spot  checks  and  s 
corrective  work  wherever  needed. 

Demon  Return.  Final  presentation  of 
the  session  concerned  an  area  in  which 
every'  inch  gained  counts,  to  quote 
Olivia  Graham,  training  director  of 
j.  \V.  Robinson  Co.,  Los  .Angeles.  Mrs.  ■ 
Graham  reported  on  a  program  in 
which  seven  downtown  stores  partici¬ 
pated— a  seven-store  posse,  pledging 
“Death  to  Demon  Return”  in  the  Case 
of  the  Lost  Profit. 

Excessive  returns  are  usually  blamed 
on  the  customer  or  store  policy,  Mrs. 
Graham  pointed  out,  yet  Los  .Angeles 
found  that  many  of  their  returns  had 
their  origin  in  the  stores  themselves, 
particularly  if  the  merchandise  tool 
so  long  to  reach  the  customer  that  she 
had  time  to  change  her  mind.  Villains 
are:  the  buyer  who  holds  over  a  sf>ecial 
order;  the  merchandise  manager  who 
sits  on  an  order  for  several  days:  the 
salespeople  who  wait  for  tomorrow  to 
put  the  order  through;  the  stock  filler 
who  delays  because  the  order  is  hard 
to  read;  the  cashier-wrapper  who  does 
the  easy  packages  first  and  lets  the 
others  wait. 

Package  Deal.  .A  committee  from  the 
seven  stores  worked  out  a  package  deal 
of  posters,  brochures,  charts,  detailed 
suggestions,  and  an  in-store  manual. 
Store  siqierintendents  presented  the  . 
material  to  small  groups  of  non-selling  I 
employees;  divisional  merchandise  | 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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ule  for  New  York  apparel  deliveries 
(shown  on  the  following  page)  which 
met  with  enthusiastic  approval  from 
the  audience.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
schedule,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division's  conference  of 
manufacturers  and  retailers  last  July, 
allowed  three  to  four  months  time  be¬ 
tween  opening  date  and  completion  of 
delivery  for  most  items.  (Coats  were 
not  included  on  the  schedule  because 
of  the  widely  different  selling  periods 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  country.) 

.As  background  for  the  discussion  of 
the  proposed  market  and  delivers 
dates,  other  speakers  outlined  the  tim¬ 
ing  problem  as  it  looks  to  the  ready-to- 


RE  ADV- rO-\VE.\R’S  tremendous 
potential  for  profit  was  explored 
by  the  .Merchandising  Division  at  a 
session  devoted  to  the  subjects  of  better 
uming.  the  exploitation  of  the  casual 
trend  in  .American  life,  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  volume  in  departments  cat¬ 
ering  to  special  age  groups.  Morris 
Cuberman,  president  of  Kaufman’s, 
Colorado  Springs,  and  chairman  of  the 
.NRDG.A  Ready-to-Wear  Group,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Guberman  pointc^d  out  that  little  is 
left  to  the  store  of  the  ready-to-wear 
dollar  because  of  high  markdowns. 
With  better  timing,  he  contended, 
markdowns  could  be  reduced  appre¬ 
ciably,  turnover  would  rise,  and  there 
would  be  a  healthy  gain  in  profit. 
These  happy  results,  however,  cannot 
be  achieved  if  the  merchandise  is 
manufactured  with  little  relation  to 
the  time  when  it  is  sold. 


wear  industry  and  the  textile  mills. 
Eleanor  Graham,  vice  president  of 
-Adele  Simpson.  Inc.,  spoke  for  the  ap¬ 
parel  industry,  and  urged  retailers  to 
accept  the  idea  of  three  months  for  de¬ 
livery,  and  to  place  their  orders  a 
month  earlier  than  most  of  them  do,  as 
a  necessary  step  in  catering  to  the 
changes  in  women’s  buying  habits.  She 
explained  how  far  ahead  orders  must 
be  placed  for  fabrics,  how  long  it  takes 
to  weave  the  fabrics  that  are  in  fashion 
today,  how  long  it  takes  to  develop  a 
pattern  from  the  designer’s  model. 
style  that  is  put  in  production  on  June 
I  cannot  appear  in  your  stocks  in  as¬ 
sorted  sizes  until  .August,  and  then  only 
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Proposed  Schedule.  Lawrence  Mar¬ 
cus,  vice  president  of  Neiman-Marcus 
Co.,  Dallas,  offered  a  proposed  sched- 


Fashion  Show 

Om  of  tko  coitvontien  wook  fooHtro*  was 
o  Wndiooii  limo  foshSon  show  of  coHeii 
kail  and  swim  woar,  givon  by  mombors  of 
<bo  Knittod  Fabrics  InsfHoto.  Max  Tbol, 
prosidont  of  tbo  Institato,  prosidod,  and 
Wodo  G.  McCargo,  NkOGA  prosidont, 
spoko.  Tbo  lorgo  cHidioitco  was  modo  wp  of 
wsmbsrs  of  tbo  Morcban^sing  Divisian, 
Now  York  baying  oMcos,  and  a  sixiAlo 
contingont  of  fashion  odNors.  in  town  for 
tboir  Notional  Frost  Wook. 
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it  your  order  was  received  in  time  for 
the  first  cutting,”  she  explained.  ‘‘Style 
merchandise  takes  three  months  to  de¬ 
liver  in  quantity  and  assortments  .  .  . 
either  you  must  buy  more  frequently 
.  .  .  or  commit  yourselves  for  longer 
|K‘riods.” 

The  Mill  Story.  Speaking  for  the  tex¬ 
tile  mills,  Jules  Wareck,  vice  president, 
Burlington  Mills,  expressed  the  con¬ 
viction  that  ‘‘everybody  —  retailer, 
cutter  and  fabric  house  —  in  this  whole 
women’s  wear  business-  is  losing  vol¬ 
ume  by  the  present  timing  of  markets. 
...  It  is  my  contention  that  our  pres¬ 
ent  schedule  of  openings  and  deliveries 
residts  in  a  net  loss  of  business  that 
could  almost  statistically  add  up  to 
three  months  out  of  a  year!” 

Early  commitments  by  the  retailer, 
Wareck  explained,  would  give  the 
mills  an  early  indication  of  what  fab¬ 
rics  they  must  continue  to  weave,  dye, 
and  finish.  But  while  urging  retailers 
to  place  their  commitments  early,  he 
also  warned  them  not  to  let  those  early 
orders  interfere  with  their  placement 
of  immediate  business.  Show  garments 
early,  he  advised  them,  but  keep  them 
in  stock  throughout  the  selling  season. 

Both  Wareck  and  Mrs.  Ciraham 
made  it  clear  that  the  retailer  was  not 
cx[x-cted  to  take  all  the  risks  involved; 
that  the  mills  and  the  cutters  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  before  the  market  showings.  Mrs. 
Graham  spoke  of  placing  “about  70 
|x;r  cent  of  our  fabric  needs”  ahead  of 
the  season  as  a  “gamble  we  accept  as 
one  of  the  hazards  of  our  business.” 
Wareck  explained  that,  when  cutters 
bc'gin  placing  their  orders,  the  fabric 
mills  do  not  place  in  work  only  what 
has  been  lx>ught;  they  use  the  early 


orders  as  an  indication  of  the  direction 
in  which  they  should  step  up  their 
weaving. 

Marcus’  delivery  schedule  brought 
the  objection  from  Mrs.  Graham  that 
an  ambitious  holiday  and  resort  line 
could  not  be  prepared  in  the  brief  peri- 
(k1  allowed.  His  suggestion  that  these 
lines  be  kept  far  less  ambitious  and  de¬ 
livered  earlier  brought  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  audience. 

In  answer  to  a  question  on  reorders, 
Marcus  explained  that  the  dates  set  al¬ 
lowed  for  that.  .\s  an  exanqile,  he 
showed  that  suits  could  be  in  the  store 
by  the  end  of  .August,  with  .Septemlxr 
for  reorders  and  October  for  cleaning 
iqi.  Comment  from  the  audience  em¬ 
phasized  further  aspects  of  early  de¬ 
livery:  What  gets  in  first  gets  re¬ 
ordered,  and  what  gets  in  early  does 
not  get  marked  down. 

Making  It  Work.  Various  retail  and 
manufacturer  practices  which  make 
timing  unnecessarily  difficult  came  up 
for  mention.  .Among  them  was  the 
cutter’s  failure  to  notify  retailers  when 
a  number  is  being  withdrawn.  .Also 
among  them  was  the  retailer’s  habit  of 
holding  off  too  long  on  the  placement 
of  orders.  Even  an  unconfirmed  order, 
Marcus. explained,  is  helpful  in  guid¬ 
ing  the  manufacturer,  provided  it  is 
placed  early. 

Marcus  urged  retailers  to  write  or 
wire  \Villiam  Burston,  manager  of  the 
NRDG.A  Merchandising  Division,  as 
to  their  opinions  of  the  suggested 
dates.  He  asked  those  who  approve  the 
schedule  to  write  their  ten  most  im- 
]>ortant  resources  to  this  effect;  to  let 
their  own  managements  know  how  the 
schedule  helps;  to  buy  early  and  get 
other  buyers  to  support  t^e 'Tfiarkets. 


“Cut  your  orders  10  per  cent  if  you 
have  to,”  he  said,  “but  get  your  orders 
in  early.” 

Casual  Trend.  Beyond  timing  and 
stocking,  there  arc  other  elements  to 
successful  ready-to-wear  merchandis¬ 
ing.  .Some  of  these  were  presented  by 
three  subsequent  sjjeakers,  each  of 
whom  emphasized  that  it  is  not  enough 
“just  to  stock”  merchandise  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  group  or  trend. 

Discussing  the  continuing  iq)ward 
trend  of  casual  living  and  casual  wear, 
Helen  V'alentine,  editor  of  Ch.vrm 
Magazine,  said:  “You  can’t  just  stock 
casual  clothes.  .All  of  your  promotion¬ 
al  activities,  your  windows,  your  ads, 
your  interior  displays,  your  fashion 
shows,  your  sales  training  programs, 
must  indicate  that  you  know  how, 
when,  where  and  by  whom  these  casual 
clothes  will  be  worn.”  To  indicate  how 
large  and  varied  a  market  has  been 
opened  up  for  ready-to-wear  through 
the  casual  trend,  she  said;  “Gone  are 
the  days  when  people  bought  one  .Sun- 
day-best  outfit  a  year  and  relegated  last 
year’s  Sunday-best  to  this  year’s  every¬ 
day.  Today  people  buy  new  clothes 
for  everyday  . . .  and  for  Sunday  . . .  and 
for  puttering  in  the  garden  . .  .  and  for 
visiting  friends . . .  and  for  sitting  home 
to  read  a  IxKjk.  I  hc  mobility  of  our 
lives  demands  and  is  reflected  in  the 
variety  of  our  wardrolx’s.” 

More  Children's  Business.  Turning  to 
the  children’s  market,  which  has  been 
increasing  with  the  combination  of 
good  business  climate  and  a  huge 
population  growth  in  the  lower  age 
brackets,  .Seymour  Teich  outlined 
thiiigs  the  aggressive  retailer  can  do  to 
get  his  share  of  that  market.  Teich  is 
vice  presiilent  of  I..  Bamberger  ('.o.. 
Newark. 

For  better  back-to-school  business. 
Teich  advised  stores  to  buy  and  show 
merchandise  early;  to  select  everything 
from  head  to  foot  to  tie  in  with  a 
theme:  to  project  that  theme  in  win¬ 
dows.  displays,  advertising,  sales  train¬ 
ing— “to  lift  your  store  by  its  bootstraps 
so  that  the  customer  can’t  help  being 
impressed.”  .Men’s  sportswear,  he 
pointed  out.  has  grown  tremendouslv 
because  manufacturers  develop  fash¬ 
ion  themes  and  co<jrdinate  the  items  in 
their  lines.  If,  as  in  children’s  wear, 
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PROPOSED  SCHEDULE 

FOR  NEW  YORK 

APPAREL  DELIVERY 

FALL 

Showing 

Completion 

Suits  and  Wool  Dresses 

.May  10 

August  31 

Other  Dresses 

‘A 

September  15 

Evening  Dresses 

• 

September  30 

HOLIDAY 

September  13 

November  30 

RESORT 

September  13 

December  31 

SPRING 

Suits  and  Wool  Dresses 

October  13 

January  31 

Other  Dresses 

February  30 

SUMMER 

January  18 

April  30 

This  is  ths  tchsdul*  prssantsd  ol  th«  Rsady-to-Wsar  tsssion  by  Lawrencs  Marcus,  vies  president  of 
Neimon-Morcus  Co.,  as  o  possible  solution  to  the  delivery  problem.  He  urged  retailers  to  express  their 
opinions,  for  or  against,  to  the  NRDGA  Merchandising  Division;  he  urged  those  who  favor  the  schedule 
to  let  their  key  resources  ond  their  own  managements  know  why,  and  to  support  by  early  buying. 
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manufacturers  do  not  do  this  job  for 
the  store,  then  it  is  up  to  the  store  to 
pick  a  theme  and  build  around  it. 


Subteens.  Possibilities  in  the  subteen 
market  were  reviewed  by  Esther  R. 
Bien.  editor  and  publisher  of  AMKKt- 
CAN  (.iRL  .Magazine,  who  said  there  aijp 
more  than  6,(K)0,(KK)  girls  of  ages  10  tD 
14  t(Klay,  whose  nunilrers  will  reach 
more  than  8,500, (MM)  by  1960.  I'his  is 
an  extremely  clothes-conscious  age 
group,  she  said— an  age  that  needs  the 
confidence  good  clothes  bring.  She 
urged  stores  to  sprecialize  for  these  girls, 
and  to  set  aside  a  s|x?cific  space  for 
them.  labeled  with  an  appropriate 
name.  “In  a  large  department  store, 
it’s  easy  for  a  size  range  to  get  lost,  un¬ 
less  you  provide  the  specialized  services 
that  set  you  visibly  apart  as  an  authori¬ 
ty.”  She  suggested  that  “the  mental 
attitude  of  personnel,  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  and  everyone  concerned,  as 
well  as  the  stock  itself,  be  geared  to 
this  type  of  specializing.’’ 

Piece  Goods 

^TODAY’S  piece  gocxls  customer  is  a 
^  quality-minded  and  fashion-mind¬ 
ed  customer  who  offers  the  department 
store  a  tremendous  potential  market. 
That  management  should  recognize 
this  untapped  market  and  endeavor  to 
build  increased  volume  from  it  was 
stressed  by  the  s|)eakers  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  panel  at  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision’s  Piece  Goods  Group  session. 
William  .M.  Yorio,  piece  goods  buyer 
of  Gimbel’s,  New  York,  and  chairman 
of  the  Piece  Goods  Group,  presidetl. 

A  Billion-Dollar  Customer.  This  meet¬ 
ing  was  the  occasion  for  the  first  re¬ 
lease  of  McCall’s  new  consumer  re¬ 
port,  “  The  Woman  Who  Sews  as  a 
Woman  of  Fashion.”  .\n  analytical 
presentation  of  the  re|K)rt  was  made 
by  Walter  ).  Boyle,  vice  president  of 
the  McCall  Corporation. 

I  he  research  shows,  as  Boyle  ex¬ 
plained,  that  “there  is  no  marked  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  customer  who 
buvs  readv-to-wear  and  the  customer 
who  sews,  because  the  customer  who 
buys  ready-to-wear  sews  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  buys  piece  goods  buys 
ready-to-wear.”  The  study,  compiled 


Walt*r  J.  layl*  •!  iIm  McCaN  C*rp«rati«fi  wMi  iMiiibcra  Hm  poMl  Hurt  McCoN't  kr*«glil 

N«w  Y*rli  !•  addr*u  tk*  Mcrckondninu  DivisMii'f  s«Mi*ii  on  pioco  good*.  AN  woro  winnor*  in  tko 
gattorn  company'*  Ea*l*r>Dr***-Yo«r>B**l  cont**t.  loft  to  rigkt:  Mr*.  Vonco  Tkornton  of  Port  Hwron, 
Midi.;  Mr*.  Stanloy  Kayo  of  tardimont,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  Boylo;  Mi**  Eliiobotii  li**  of  Ea*t  Granby,  Conn., 
and  Mi**  Marlono  DiHman  of  Son  Franci*co.  Mi**  Dillmon  won  tko  grand  prito,  a  trip  to  Pori*  for  two. 


Tho  tpookor*'  panol  at  tko  Morchandi*ing  Divi*ian'*  *o**ion  on  roady-to-woar:  (Sootod)  E*tlior  R.  Bion, 
of  Amoricon  Girl;  Eloanor  Graham  of  Adolo  Simp*on,  and  Holon  Valontino  of  Charm.  (Standing)  Soymaur 
Toich,  Bamborgor'*;  Marri*  Guborman,  Kaufman'*;  lawronco  Marcu*,  Noiman-Marcu*;  Julo*  Warock, 
Burlington  Milk,  and  William  Bur*lon,  M*rchandi*ing  Divi*ion  managor 
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from  the  responses  of  5523  women 
who  sew,  indicates  who  this  customer 
is,  what  she  makes,  why  she  sews  and 
her  fashion  requirements. 

According  to  the  McCall  study, 
which  was  presented  by  color  slides,  the 
average  woman  who  sews  is  a  young, 
married  housewife  between  20  and  39, 
with  one  or  two  children.  She  may 
live  anywhere,  in  a  large  city  or  a 
rural  area.  She  has  real  buying  power 
—85  per  cent  rep>ort  family  incomes  of 
$3,000  or  more— and  predominantly 
she  buys  in  department  stores.  She 
makes  an  average  of  21  garments  each 
year:  five  dresses,  two  blouses,  two 
skirts,  one  suit,  one  coat,  three  items 
of  playclothes  and  lingerie,  six  chil¬ 
dren’s  and  one  man’s  garment.  Over 
half  the  women  are  engaged  in  other 
related  activities,  such  as  embroidery, 
knitting  and  crochet.  She  sews  primar¬ 
ily  because  she  enjoys  it,  with  better 
value  and  individuality  ranking  as 
her  second  and  third  reasons.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  choice  of  materials,  she  uses 
cotton-type  most  extensively.  Sixty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  women  have  tried 
synthetic  fabrics  or  blends  and,  of 
these,  %  per  cent  said  they  liked  them. 

When  purchasing  material,  she  is 
most  influenced  by  serviceability  and 
color;  and  she  looks  mainly  for  color¬ 
fastness  and  shrinkage  control. 

She  also  purchases  notions  and  uses 
sewing  aids  for  more  than  half  of  the 
garments  she  makes;  and  to  complete 
her  outfits,  she  purchases  an  average 
of  31  fashion  accessories  a  year. 

These  facts  indicate,  Boyle  ex¬ 
plained,  that  the  woman  who  sews  “is 
a  billion  dollar  customer,  who  is 
staple-  as  well  as  fashion-conscious’’ 
and  a  customer  whom  management 
should  recognize  “for  her  true  worth.’’ 

A  panel  of  four  “typical”  piece  goods 
customers— a  teen-ager,  a  career  girl, 
a  young  mother  and  a  matron  who 
works— offered  further  proof  that  the 
“piece  goods  customer  is  a  quality 
customer.”  When  asked  why  they 
bought  fabrics  at  specialty  stores  in 
preference  to  department  stores,  they 
told  the  retailers  that  specialty  stores 
offered  them  coordinated  fabrics,  great¬ 
er  color  deptli  and  more  informed  and 
fashion-wise  salespeople.  They  all  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  buy  when  they  need 
and  are  not  overly  influenced  by  sales. 
In  regard  to  when  they  buy  for  the 


next  season,  the  response  was  “in  Jan¬ 
uary  for  Spring  and  by  September  for 
Fall.”  The  panel,  part  of  McCall’s 
survey,  said  it  found  stocks  inade¬ 
quate  at  the  beginning  of  a  season. 

The  McCall  report  was  studied  by 
the  NRDGA  Piece  Goods  Committee 
before  it  was  released,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  urged  merchandising  men  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  manage¬ 
ment,  publicity  directors  and  sales¬ 
people.  The  Committee  made  four 
basic  recommendations  for  the  piece 
goods  operation:  maintain  active  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  schedules; 
provide  adequate  space  for  the  fabric 
and  pattern  departments;  offer  quali¬ 
ty,  variety  and  fashion,  as  well  as  price;  • 
and  provide  fashion-informed  and 
well-trained  salespeople. 

Ways  to  Livelier  Promotions.  Mer¬ 
chandise  men  have  failed  to  adequate¬ 
ly  promote  home  sewing  as  part  of  the 
do-it-yourself  movement.  This  criti¬ 
cism  was  made  by  Bert  Goldsmith, 
executive  vice  president  of  .\lfred  J. 
Silberstein,  Bert  Goldsmith,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  The  national  selling 
power  behind  piece  gootls,  this  tend¬ 
ency  to  do-it-yourself,  offers  a  tremend¬ 
ous  potential  market  which  maga¬ 
zines,  textile  companies,  etc.,  are  work¬ 
ing  to  develop,  but  which,  he  feels, 
retailers  have  neither  recognized  nor 
applied  profitably. 

The  average  piece  gootls  depart¬ 
ment,  he  said,  has  become  “a  step¬ 
child  of  the  store”  with  fabrics 
“thrown  about,  stacked  like  dead  fish 
in  a  fish  market”  and  with  p)ersonnel 
very  “frequently  composed  of  pension- 
prime  sales  help,  without  hope,  ambi¬ 
tion,  or  inspiration!”  To  app>eal  to 
present  and  p>otential  sewing  hobby¬ 
ists,  Goldsmith  suggested  (1)  exploit¬ 
ing  the  promotional  apjreal  and  the 
stability  of  well-known,  branded  mer¬ 
chandise,  (2)  a  tie-in  with  the  do-it- 
yourself  movement  and  (3)  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
department.  In  line  with  the  do-it- 
yourself  movement,  and  (3)  improve- 
ideas:  show  garments  in  various  stages 
of  construction;  have  an  amateur 
make  a  dress  right  in  the  department 
to  show  how’  easy  it  is;  stage  a  “.Sew  as 
They  Grow”  promotion  to  interest 
young  mothers;  and  offer  complete 
packages  of  all  the  materials  needed. 


Sell  Fashion  and  Quality.  Rea  Seeger,  I 
fashion  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  I 
said  that  men  in  the  piece  goods  field  I 
often  forget  that  women  want  fashion  I 
and  quality  and  are  not  completely  | 
sold  by  bargain  prices.  As  a  result,  I 
piece  goods  departments  are  a  long  I 
way  from  realizing  their  potential  vol-  I 
time.  She  urged  a  combination  of  I 
glamour  advertising  and  quality  em-  j 
phasis  to  make  women  “dissatisfied 
with  what  they  have.” 

Besides  running  fashion  shows  and 
sp>ecial  promotions  for  adults.  Miss 
Seeger  advised  stores  to  initiate  clinics 
for  children  to  teach  them  both  to  sew 
and  to  appreciate  and  care  for  clothes. 

Piece  Goods  Control.  Richard  A. 
Reilly,  buyer  and  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  The  Outlet  Co.,  Providence,  in¬ 
dicated  that  greater  volume  can  be 
realized  from  the  piece  goods  depart-  I 
ment  through  an  effective  and  practi¬ 
cal  system  of  control  and  described  his  j 
own  “homemade,”  but  easily  operated, 
inexpensive  and  successful  system. 
“Piece  goods  control,”  he  said,  “does 
not  mean  a  control  system  of  just  your  | 
stock.  It  means  a  control  of  your  en¬ 
tire  piece  goods  operation,  which  is  a 
control  of  your  open-to-buy,  control  of 
your  reorders,  and  most  of  all  control 
of  your  shortages.”  Reilly  emphasized 
that  the  type  of  unit  stock  control  sys¬ 
tem  used  in  ready-to-w’ear  departments 
is  not  suitable  for  piece  goods;  it 
would  be  too  costly. 

This  is  the  w’ay  his  piece  goods  con¬ 
trol  works:  The  department  is  divided  I 
into  sections.  Each  salesperson  is  made  | 
responsible  for  a  certain  number  of  | 
counters,  and  her  responsibility  in-  I 
eludes  re-ordering  of  merchandise.  | 
Manufacturers’  shade  cards  are  used  I 
as  the  basic  control;  on  the  back  of  | 
each  is  entered  the  original  purchase  | 
date  and  the  succeeding  re-order  dates  | 
for  each  shade.  Stocks  are  checked  | 
each  day.  For  prints,  similar  control  I 
cards  are  made  using  swatches.  Slow-  | 
sellers  are  discarded  and  replaced  as  | 
the  season  progresses.  Since  this  sys-  | 
tern  puts  so  much  responsibility  on  i 
salespeople,  it  is  essential,  said  Reilly, 
to  enlist  their  support  and  under¬ 
standing  beforehand. 

Slow  Sellers;  Shortages.  The  buyer,  | 
Reilly  stressed,  should  w’atch  and  keep  | 
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Fashioned  by  Vassar  on  machines  de¬ 
signed  and  built  exclusively  for  the  knit¬ 
ting  of  Vossorettes,  PowAire  combines 
maximum  support  with  lasting  elasticity 
in  the  lightest  weight,  full-support  gar¬ 
ments  model 

The  only  totolly  different  corset  fabric 
used  in  the  industry  today,  PowAire  has 
never  been  equalled  in  quality,  design  or 
price. 


inics 


These  four  materiols, 
skillfully  combined,  give 
PowAire  its  unique  character; 


Pewwful  loslax* 
for  fieura  control 


Eoty  loton*  for  gonMo 
up  and  down  strotch 


Nylon  for  tlrongth 
and  durability 
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*lost«x  and  loton  — 
products  of  U.S.  Rubbor  Company  — 

Tho  Mirocio  Yarns  That  Moko  Things  Fit  Sottor 


So  light,  so  porous  it  couldn't  stop  o  breeze  —  PowAire  has 
been  proven  the  most  porous  full-support  girdle  fabric  oo  the 
market!  In  o  test  conducted  by  one  of  America's  leading 
laboratories,  the  flow  of  air  through  the  exclusive  Vossor 
fabric  was  so  rapid  that  no  resistance  to  airflow  could  be 
registered  I 

PowAire  gives  the  wearer  the  maximum  of  freedom  and 
coolness  with  that  all-important  fully-supported  feeling. 


PowAire  Knit  is  available  in  these  Vassarette  girdles  and  pantie  girdles: 
Styles  Nos.  7,  55,  15,  17,  35,  37  and  67 


VASSAR  COMPANY  •  2545  DIVERSEY  PARKWAY,  CHICAGO  47,  ILLINOIS 
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checking  slow  selling  merchandise. 
The  control  program  tells  him  when 
to  stop  re-ordering.  The  remaining 
merchandise  should  be  packed  away 
until  the  next  season;  if  the  item  is 
not  strong  enough  then,  it  should  be 
marked  down  early  in  the  season  to 
avoid  having  to  take  a  large  mark¬ 
down. 

But  the  crucial  point  in  a  piece 
goods  operation,  said  Reilly,  is  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  shortages.  Clerks’  mistakes 
are  responsible  for  most  of  these;  one 
preventive  measure  is  to  give  extra 
salespeople  a  day  of  training  before 
they  help  out  on  a  big  promotion. 

Remnants  and  Samples.  When  a  piece 
of  material  is  cut  down  to  just  a  few 
yards,  it  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
remnant,  Reilly  said,  but  rather  should 
be  sold  with  a  slight  allowance,  taken 
as  a  markdown.  He  also  advised  buy¬ 
ers  to  allow  one-sixteenth  of  a  yard  for 
sampling  on  each  piece  of  merchandise 
to  account  for  customer  samples  and 
waste  in  measuring. 


The  Street  Floor 

Tfc LESSINGS  and  evils  of  fair  trade 
^  were  debated,  the  virtues  of  priv¬ 
ate  brands  and  franchised  lines  were 
examined,  and  the  technique  of  main¬ 
taining  balanced  stocks  was  investigat¬ 
ed,  all  in  relation  to  street  floor  depart¬ 
ments,  at  the  Merchandising  Division’s 
sessions  on  smallwares  and  accessories. 
M.  K.  Katz,  senior  merchandise  man¬ 
ager,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New  York,  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  NRDG.\  .Acces¬ 
sories  and  Smallwares  Group,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Fair  Trade.  The  fair  trade  debate  was 
staged  by  Maurice  Mermey,  director. 
Bureau  of  Education  on  Fair  Trade, 
New  York,  and  Frank  W.  Packard, 
president  of  Packard-Bamberger,  Inc., 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey.  Mermey 
claimed  a  signal  victory  for  fair 
trade  in  that  retailers  who  have  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  this  practice  are  never¬ 
theless  in  favor  of  legislation  against 
loss  leaders.  He  pointed  out  that  retail 
fire  has  been  directed  only  at  fair  trade 
although  it  is  but  one  of  several  meth¬ 
ods  of  safeguarding  a  product  from 


predatory  price-cutting. 

The  manufacturer  who  does  not 
maintain  his  resale  price  through  fair 
trade,  exclusive  franchise,  or  other 
arrangement,  is  actually  competing 
with  himself,  Mermey  explained,  ex¬ 
actly  as  if  he  permitted  salesmen  to  re¬ 
fund  part  of  their  commissions  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  He  compared  a  fair  traded 
price  with  the  retail  policy  of  one 
price  to  every  customer.  Fair  trade,  he 
insisted,  protects  the  small  retailer 
from  the  necessity  of  matching  dollars 
with  the  giants  in  price  wars.  More¬ 
over,  he  cited  a  study  his  organiza¬ 
tion  will  soon  publish,  which  will 
show  that  the  cost  of  living  in  areas 
without  fair  trade  is  no  lower  than  in 
those  areas  where  it  exists. 

Against  Fair  Trade.  Packard,  however, 
objected  to  fair  trade  on  the  grounds 
that  manufacturers  “aren’t  for  it.’’  His 
point  was  borne  out  to  some  extent 
by  figures  that  Mermey  cited,  to  the 
effect  that  fair  trade  accounts  for  $6  to 
$10  billions  of  annual  retail  sales  vol¬ 
ume,  whereas  other  forms  of  resale 
price  maintenance  account  for  more 
than  $30  billion.  The  merchant  made 
the  point  that  under  fair  trade  it  is 
impossible  for  stores  to  compete  open¬ 
ly  with  discount  houses  and  others 
who  “bootleg”  price  fixed  merchan¬ 
dise  at  cut  prices.  When  the  competi¬ 
tion  is  open,  Packard  said,  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  meet  it,  as,  for  instance, 
they  have  met  the  competition  of  the 
food  chains. 

Fair  trade,  he  maintained,  is  not  in 
tune  with  the  times  and  is  not  needed. 
A  sore  point  is  its  provision  for  darti- 
age  claims— damages  that  he  contends 
are  non-existent,  since  without  fixed 
prices  more  goods  can  be  made  success¬ 
fully  and  sold  more  cheaply  to  more 
people.  Against  the  implication  in 
fair  trade  legislation  that  the  retail¬ 
er’s  actions  are  the  manufacturer’s 
concern,  he  raised  the  point  that  the 
merchant  is  answerable  to  the  public, 
and  that  it  is  his  function  to  go  into 
the  market  and  get  goods  for  that 
public. 

Private  Brands.  There  is  room  on  the 
department  store’s  street  floor  for  priv¬ 
ate  brands  without  necessarily  compet¬ 
ing  with  or  replacing  the  store’s  pres¬ 
ent  successful  national  brands,  said 


Bernard  W.  Smith,  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  Kirby,  Block  &:  Co., 
New  York.  But,  he  warned,  “it  takes 
more  than  labeling  to  make  an  item 
a  private  brand.”  Any  brand,  private 
or  otherwise,  must  have  a  qnalitv 
standard,  and  thus  the  private  brand 
must  begin  with  a  set  of  sfiecifications 
bused  on  use  factors.  The  specifica¬ 
tions,  once  set,  must  be  uniformly  fol¬ 
lowed  as  long  as  the  same  factors  con¬ 
tinue,  he  explained. 

“The  product  should  have  some 
factor  of  leadership  or  distinction  to 
lift  it  above  the  general  average," 
Smith  continued.  Also,  "it  must  re¬ 
ceive  consistent  publicity,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  your  store,  so  that  the 
public  will  not  only  know  what  you 
have,  but  why  you  are  doing  it.”  To 
develop  a  private  brand  is  to  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  “a  creative  artist 
—not  a  mere  trader,”  he  promised,  but 
he  suggested  that  those  who  plan  to 
taste  this  glory  limit  themselves  at  first 
to  key  items  that  are  classic  and  have 
seasonal  continuity.  If  the  retailer 
cannot  undertake  such  a  project  him¬ 
self,  he  can  do  it  with  other  retailers 
through  his  buying  office,  yet  still 
have  exclusive  merchandise  for  which 
customers  will  come  to  his  store. 

Defining  a  national  brand  as  mer¬ 
chandise  carrying  a  manufacturer’s 
label  or  trademark  and  sufficiently 
know'll  so  that  “a  reasonable  percent¬ 
age  of  our  customers  ask  for  it  by 
name,”  Smith  explained  that  such 
brands  represent  only  20  to  30  per  cent 
of  total  volume  in  most  street  floor 
departments.  Except  for  toilet  goods 
and  cigarettes,  the  major  portion  of  a 
department’s  volume  is  done  in  other 
than  national  brands,  and  thus  there 
is  ample  room  for  the  introduction  of 
a  go(xl  private  brand. 

Franchised  Lines.  Franchised  lines  are 
the  life  lines  of  the  retailer,  yet  many 
retailers  fail  to  exploit  them  fully, 
said  Samuel  Rubin,  president  of 
Faberge,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  past 
president  of  the  Fragrance  Founda¬ 
tion.  Speaking  specifically  in  terms  of 
merchandise  that  prcxluces  emotional 
satisfaction,  as  opposed  to  items 
bought  merely  on  the  basis  of  conveni¬ 
ence,  Rubin  said  that  the  magnetic 
pull  of  such  goods  for  our  ever-increas¬ 
ing  class  market  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
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44  MEN 

HAVE  TO  SAY  “YES” 

to  every  Esterbrook 
pen  you  get... 


To  make  Esterbrook  Pens  letter  perfect,  Elsterbrook 
sets  up  the  highest  quality  standards  for  every  material, 
every  process,  every  part. 


Maintenance  of  these  rigid  standards  is  achieved 
through  amazingly  efficient  scientific  inspection  by 
specially  trained  people  at  35  quality  control  points. 


But  that’s  not  all.  Inspected  parts  are  still  further 
checked— spot  checked  by  8  special  "quality  inspec¬ 
tors".  They  give  the  nod  to  all  production  at  the 
Elsterbrook  plant.  And  as  a  final  check  against  possible 
slip  up,  the  work  of  these  quality  inspectors  is  subject 
to  daily  spot  checks  by  an  Officer  of  the  Company  in 
charge  of  quality  control. 


Does  all  this  inspection  pay  off?  We  think  it  does.  To 
bear  out  our  contention  we  need  only  remind  you  of  the 
way  Esterbrook  Pen  users  recommend  them  to  their 
friends;  also,  of  the  very  small  munber  of  Esterbrooks 
that  ever  need  factory  repairs.  Our  repair  department 
consists  of  just  five  persons.  They  are  all  we  need. 


S^te/iStoo^ 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  N.  J. 
THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  92  FLEET  STREET,  EAST;  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  POINT  FOR  THE  WAY  YOU  WRITE  ...  BY  NUMBER 
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the  number  of  outlets.  For  retailers 
handling  such  merchandise,  he  recom¬ 
mended  “those  lines  which  combine 
distinction  with  careful  selective  dis¬ 
tribution  .  .  .  the  confined  lines,  the 
franchised  lines,  restricted  by  their 
manufacturers  to  the  stores  that  can 
best  reach  and  hold  the  special  market 
for  whom  these  lines  are  designed.” 

To  make  the  most  of  its  franchised 
lines,  management  was  advised  by 
Rnbin  periodically  to  evaluate  every 
such  line.  “The  acid  test  is  how  much 
that  franchise  contributes  to  the  vol¬ 
ume,  the  traffic,  the  rate  of  turnover, 
and  to  the  net  profit  of  the  store.  How 
much  does  it  add  to  the  prestige,  to 
the  magnetic  pull  that  produces  cus¬ 
tomer  loyalty  and  rejieat  business?” 
He  recommended  the  use  of  a  chart, 
such  as  one  his  firm  has  devised,  on 
which  the  key  figures  for  any  line  may 
be  set  up  for  quick  comparison  with 
those  for  the  department  in  which  it 
is  sold.  If  the  franchised  line  proves 
itself  in  such  a  test,  he  urged  that  price 
specials  and  weak  lines  should  not  be 
allowed  to  crowd  it  off  the  counter  or 
out  of  the  advertising,  or  take  up  its 
share  of  the  open-to-buy. 

Projective  Merchandising.  The  small 
decisions  in  merchandising  are  the 
ones  in  which  there  is  the  widest  mar¬ 
gin  of  error,  said  C.  Orrin  Ransford, 
who  pointed  out  that  even  in  a  medi¬ 
um  sized  department  store  hundreds 
of  such  decisions  are  made  each  year, 
usually  on  the  basis  of  vague  ideas 
rather  than  accurate  information.  As 
an  example,  he  cited  the  typical  glove 
buyer,  who  specifies  a  1,  2,  3,  2,  1  range 
of  sizes.  This  assumes,  he  said,  that 
“for  every  1,000  customers  who  buy 
size  61/2,  you  have  2,000  who  buy 
sevens  and  3,000  who  buy  714,  and 
there  wouldn’t  be  some  odd  number 
like  1,346  who  want  one  size  and  2,267 
who  want  another.” 

Buying  decisions  made  by  rule  ot 
thumb,  he  explained,  permit  the  same 
mistake  to  be  repeated  over  and  over, 
and  become  “the  prime  source  of  cus¬ 
tomer  walkouts  for  lack  of  desired 
merchandise  and  the  major  source  of 
markdowns  in  fashion  accessories.” 
Management  can  cure  the  condition 
by  projecting  from  its  records  of  past 
sales  the  precise  nature  of  the  demand 
to  be  expected  in  the  period  ahead. 


and  then  laying  down  a  definite  pat¬ 
tern  or  framework  for  these  buying 
decisions.  Securing  a  more  accurate 
forecast  of  customer  wants,  he  prom¬ 
ised,  “will  produce  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  sales  from  the  very  area 
which  has  been  the  greatest  source  of 
customer  walkouts.  Simultaneously, 
it  will  reduce  excessive  investment  in 
fringe  categories  of  demand  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  main  source  of  accessory 
markdowns.” 


Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear 

■pROBLEMS  in  the  management  of 
men’s  wear  departments  were  ana¬ 
lyzed,  and  solutions  were  offered  by 
retailers,  manufacturers,  and  a  men’s 
fashion  editor  at  the  Merchandising 
Division’s  session  on  “Planning  For 
Tomorrow’s  Man.”  Walter  Channing, 
merchandise  manager,  Crowley,  Mil¬ 
ner  &:  Co.,  Detroit,  and  chairman  of 
the  NRDGA  Men’s  Wear  Group,  pre¬ 
sided. 

Retail  participants  in  the  session 
hammered  strongly  at  the  fundament¬ 
als  of  good  merchandising.  Selma  F. 
Sabel,  research  director  for  Cavendish 
Trading  Corporation,  New  York, 
minced  no  words  in  reminding  stores 
that  basic  stocks  build  profits.  “It’s 
time  we  stopjjed  talking  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  started  acting  in  the  positive,” 
she  said.  She  explaineil  that  to  intro¬ 
duce  good  basic  stock  controls  meant 
spending  money  to  make  money,  but 
it  also  meant  giving  the  salesperson  a 
chance  to  sell  wanted  items  instead  of 
apologizing  for  an  out  of  stock  con¬ 
dition. 

Controlling  Basic  Stocks.  Basic  stocks, 
she  explained,  have  to  be  built  on  the 
store’s  own  exjierience,  although  com¬ 
parison  with  the  lists  used  by  other 
stores  may  help.  The  responsibility 
for  controlling  the  basic  stocks,  once 
the  list  has  been  set  up,  is  manage¬ 
ment’s,  she  said.  “Management’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  in  setting  up  a  strong 
policy  of  basic  stock  control  by  organ¬ 
izing  with  the  buyers  and  merchandis¬ 
ers  the  control  items  and  minimum  in¬ 
ventory  lists  and  records,  establishing 
a  control  department  of  clericals  who 
w’ill  periodically  check  these  basic 


stocks.”  Among  the  benefits  that  | 
would  accrue,  in  addition  to  improved 
volume  and  profit,  she  pointed  out 
that  such  controls  protect  the  store 
against  the  usual  upsets  when  there  is 
a  buyer  change. 

“We  must  guarantee  ourselves  that 
every  basic  classification  will  be  cov¬ 
ered,”  she  said,  and  warned  against 
interrupting  replacements  of  basic 
merchandise  under  overbought  condi¬ 
tions.  “No  department  is  ever  over¬ 
bought  as  long  as  even  one  basic  item 
is  in  need  of  stock.”  In  discussion  fol¬ 
lowing  her  talk,  mention  was  made  of 
stores  that  use  a  special  stamp  or  sym-  ■ 
bol  on  orders  for  replenishing  basic 
stocks,  so  that  these  go  through  with¬ 
out  delay.  | 

Classification  Analysis.  Another  mer¬ 
chandising  tool  that  was  strongly  rec-  1 
ommended  to  the  men’s  wear  field  was 
that  of  classification  analysis,  to  which 
H.  M.  Asker,  merchandise  manager, 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  gave  a 
considerable  share  of  the  credit  for  his  j 
firm’s  sprortswear  performance.  Asker 
pioneered  a  separate  sportswear  de-  I 
partment  19  years  ago,  a  department  | 
that  now  represents  about  2.9  per  cent  | 
of  the  store’s  total  sales.  | 

Setting  up  a  separate  department  I 
makes  it  easier  for  the  buyer  to  devel-  I 
op  that  department,  Asker  explained.  ! 
In  sportswear,  each  classification  with¬ 
in  the  department  should  be  studied 
in  relation  to  the  total  sales  each 
month  as  well  as  each  year,  so  that  1 
inventory'  investment  and  promotion-  1 
al  programs  will  be  related  to  cycles  of  | 
demand.  Price  line  activity  and  sales  || 
by  size  should  also  be  studied  care¬ 
fully.  Because  men’s  sportswear  calls 
for  an  item  approach,  he  warned 
against  articles  that  represent  only 
“fringe  sales  opportunities,”  and  urged 
depth  of  stock  on  strong  items.  He 
cited  the  experience  of  his  stores  (of 
which  there  are  six),  in  obtaining  near-  i 
ly  $100,000  of  volume  in  six  months 
on  a  single  shirt,  in  a  single  fabric  and 
a  single  price,  but  in  27  color  combi¬ 
nations. 

"If  It's  News  .  .  Manufacturers  who 
participated  in  the  program  offered 
suggestions  for  building  volume  bv 
featuring  the  new.  “If  it  is  new  it  will 
{Continued  on  page  84) 
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A  PRAGICAL  FREE  SERVICE  FOR  ALERT 
SALES  PROMOTION  EXECUTIVES 


Over  a  period  of  many  years,  we  hove  compiled  a  considerable  fund 
of  information  data  on  the  mechanics  and  economics  of  the  personal 
solicitation  method  of  increasing  sales  volume  through  the  acquisition 
of  new  charge  customers.  Any  or  all  of  this  data  is  available  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  who  share  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  and 
increasing  sales. 

You  will  note  each  item  is  coded.  Simply  select  the  code  numbers 
of  the  items  you  want  and  drop  us  a  letter  or  card  requesting  them. 


S-1.  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  CHART  ON  MA¬ 
JOR  METHODS  OF  CHARGE  ACCOUNT 
SOLICITATION. 

S-2.  "CHARGE  ACCOUNT  PROMOTION-The 
value  of  Personal  Solicitation."  Reprint 
from  STORES  magazine,  .April  1951.  By 
R.  P.  Bissel,  Director  of  .Accounts,  Bam¬ 
berger’s. 

S-3.  "We  can  get  you  25  or  more  new  charge 
accounts  everyday";  data  about  the 
Wood  Company  interviewers:  their  con¬ 
trol  and  accomplishments. 

S-4.  "DIAMOND'S— Here's  a  jewel  of  a  story." 
Chronicle  in  which  one  store  who  has 
used  personal  solicitation  writes  another 
interested  store  about  the  residts  they 
obtained. 

S-5.  "DOOR  TO  DOOR  ACCOUNT  SOLICITA¬ 
TION— How  it  increases  sales  volume." 

By  Frank  Layton,  Credit  Manager,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Reprint  for  CREDIT 
WORLD  magazine,  January,  1950. 

S-6.  "SOLICITATION  OF  CHARGE  ACCOUNTS 
—A  proven  method  of  influencing  more 
people  to  buy  more  goods— in  your 
store."  By  F.  Wm.  Johnson,  .Advertising 
Manager,  Neiman-Marcus  Company.  Re¬ 
print  of  CREDIT  WORLD  magazine, 
October,  1949. 


S-7.  "CHARGE  ACCOUNTS-Once  a  Nuisance, 
then  a  Privilege,  Now  a  Necessity."  By 

Dean  .Ashby,  Credit  Manager,  Famous- 
Barr  Company.  Reprint  from  CREDIT 
WORLD  magazine,  January,  1952.  (Now 
with  The  Fair,  Fort  Worth.) 

^8.  "ACCOUNT  USAGE"-In  which  a  user  of 
personal  solicitation  comments  on  the 
activity  of  the  accounts  he  has  secured. 

S-9.  "RAflAS*  PERSONAL  SOLICITORS  GET 
ACCOUNTS  FOR  RETAILERS"-reprinted 

excerpts  from  “Retailing  Daily”  news- 
pajjer  on  May  1,  1953. 

S-10.  "HOW  TO  ANALYSE  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  YOUR  CHARGE  ACCOUNTS."  By  Dr. 

Fred  Schreier,  Director  of  Research.  Re¬ 
print  from  CREDIT  WORLD  magazine, 
December,  1947. 

S-n.  "CHARGE  ACCOUNT  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE 
HUMAN  FEMALE"— .An  abstract  of  five 
marketing  studies  which  prove  the  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power  generated  by 
the  possession  of  a  charge  account. 

S-1 2.  "A  CHARGE  CUSTOMER  IS  WORTH 
NEARLY  FOUR  TIMES  AS  MUCH  AS  A 
CASH  CUSTOMER."  CREDIT  WORLD, 
December,  1953. 


A.  J.  Wood  and  Company 

Market  —  Opinion  —  Attitude  Research 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  DIVISION 

1518  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
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The  Local  Association 


What  merchants  expect  of  it;  what  it  needs  from  them. 


joint  session  of  the  NRDGA 
and  the  American  Retail  Associa¬ 
tion  Executives  was  devoted  to  two 
topics:  (1)  how  to  speed  up  the  reha¬ 
bilitation  of  downtown  shopping  areas 
(see  page  26),  and  (2)  how  to  achieve 
the  most  effective  working  relation¬ 
ship  between  stores  and  their  ItKal  as¬ 
sociations.  Karl  M.  Stull,  president  of 
the  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  of 
San  Francisco  and  West  Goast  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  NRDG.A,  was  the 
chairman. 

Most  retail  associations  in  large  cit¬ 
ies  have  small  memberships;  some  of 
the  best  known  have  startlingly  few 
members.  They  are  influential  be¬ 
cause  the  largest  and  best  stores  of  the 
community  are  their  members.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  could  accomplish  more 
with  more  members  and  with  better 
understanding  by  the  members  of 
their  association’s  proper  functions. 
William  G.  Austin,  manager  of  the 
Merchants  Association  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  who  spoke  on  this  subject,  re¬ 
minded  stores  that  retail  associations 
are  no  longer  merely  protective  groups. 
They  have  complex  affairs  to  handle 
—problems  of  legislation,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  labor  relations,  and  community 
improvement.  They  need,  said  Austin, 
not  only  active  participation  by  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  willingness  to  take  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  also  a  democratic 
spirit,  subordinating  individual  plans 
and  wishes  to  the  rule  of  the  majority. 

.Above  all,  the  local  association  re- 
tjuires  representation  from  among  the 
top  managements  of  stores,  men  who 
are  able  to  make  decisions  and  com¬ 
mitments.  When  stores  send  men  to 
meetings  who  have  no  authority,  the 
association  executive  finds  himself  un¬ 
able  to  accomplish  anything— and  se¬ 
verely  criticized  for  it,  .Austin  added, 
by  the  very  stores  that  are  at  fault. 

Public  Rulations.  Austin  stressed,  too, 
the  job  of  maintaining  good  public  re¬ 


lations  for  the  retail  community— a 
job  in  which  the  local  association  can 
be  very  valuable  if  its  possibilities  are 
fully  realized  by  the  membership.  In 
this  he  was  supported  by  Ralph 
Brown  of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company, 
who  saitl  that  the  job  of  the  local  asso¬ 
ciation  man  is  fundamentally  one  of 
public  relations.  Local  associations,  he 
said,  can  improve  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  retail  business— its  career 
opportunities,  the  services  it  |)erforms, 
the  modest  profits  it  earns.  He  cited 
the  educational  services  some  associa¬ 
tions  are  carrying  on— Business-Indus¬ 
try-Education  Day  programs,  student 
store  tours,  cooperation  with  distribu¬ 
tive  education  programs— as  examples 
of  public  relations  projects  that  create 
long-range  benefits. 

The  Association's  Job.  Brown’s  subject 
was  the  services  the  merchant  expects 
from  his  local  association.  Among 
these  services  he  stressed  the  following; 

1.  The  merchant  expects  the  local 
association  to  keep  him  informed  on 
political  and  economic  developments 
that  might  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
his  business.  He  looks  for  expert  eval¬ 
uation  and  summarizing  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  comes  to  the  local  group 
from  the  national  and  state  associa¬ 
tions. 

2.  He  wants  exjjert  guidance  in 
forming  programs  of  coojierative  ac¬ 
tion,  both  offensive  and  defensive. 

He  exjjects  the  local  association 
man,  as  the  qualified  expert,  to  resolve 
disagreements  that  arise  among  mem¬ 
bers  on  store  hours,  w'orking  hours 
and  working  conditions,  charity  drive 
quotas,  methods  of  publicizing  local 
canqjaigns,  questionable  trade  prac¬ 
tices,  traffic  regulations,  local  delivery 
problems,  etc. 

4.  The  local  association  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  merchant  with  the  facts  that 
will  protect  him  against  unorganized 
and  frequently  unscrupulous  fund¬ 


raisers  and  chiselers. 

5.  The  local  association  should  in¬ 
vestigate  the  “new  industries”  projects 
for  which  stock  companies  are  often 
organized  to  collect  funds:  discourage 
support  of  the  unsound  projects  and 
encourage  united  support  of  the  sound 
ones. 

6.  When  NRDGA,  the  ARF  or  a 
state  association  issues  a  call  for  united 
retail  protest  or  approval  on  a  legis¬ 
lative  issue,  the  local  association  man 
shoultl  be  ready  and  able  to  take  im¬ 
mediate  action. 

And  there  are  some  services.  Brown 
said,  that  the  merchant  is  not  entitled 
to.  For  example,  he  has  no  right  to 
expect  the  association  secretary  to  take 
any  action  that  does  not  benefit  all  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  community;  nor  should 
he  expect  association  staff  members  to 
act  as  a  collection  agency  for  fund¬ 
raising  projects  of  any  kind. 

Rebuilding  the 
Downtown  Area 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

within  the  immediate  core  area.’’  This 
report  came  from  Elmer  T.  Scheuer¬ 
mann,  secretary-manager  of  the  Day- 
ton  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
Dayton  retailers  did  the  job  with 
“jiffy  shopping  parking  lots,”  through 
cooperation  with  parking  lot  opera¬ 
tors.  The  lots  are  identified  by  a  large 
red  heart,  which  carries  the  slogan, 
“Park  in  the  heart  of  Dayton.” 

Community  Promotion.  Scheuermann’s 
main  concern,  however,  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  much  can  be  accomplished 
by  cooperative  downtown  promotion 
programs,  and  how  they  should  be 
handled.  The  tyjie  of  communitv  pro¬ 
motion  that  concentrates  on  bargain 
days  and  gimmicky,  carnival-tyfre 
events  does  not  necessarily  help  to  de¬ 
velop  the  downtown  area,  he  said;  on 
the  contrary:  “The  consumer  can 
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easily  get  the  idea  that  she  wishes  to 
purchase  in  your  store,  or  your  city, 
only  when  you  are  having  sales.” 

The  Dayton  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  concentrates  on  activities 
that  will  make  the  community  "a  bet¬ 
ter  place  in  which  to  live  and  shop.” 
The  parking  program  is  one  such  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  association  also  had  an 
active  hand  in  the  development  of 
plans  for  a  new  main  arterial  highway 
system,  which  was  approved  at  the  last 
elections  and  which  involves  a  $500 
million  bond  issue. 

Merchandise  promotions  Scheuer¬ 
mann  regards  as  strictly  the  business 
of  the  individual  store.  But  in  the 
Dayton  newspaper  there  is  appearing 
a  series  of  institutional  advertisements 
for  the  downtown  shopping  area;  it  is 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  selling 
the  atlvaiuages  of  shopping  “in  the 
heart  of  Dayton,”  and,  except  for  an 
Easter  ad  and  a  C^hristmas  ad,  is  never 
usetl  for  seasonal  or  special  promotions 
of  any  kind.  The  ads  apjiear  every  ten 
days.  Scheuermann  reported  that  the 
newspaper  bears  the  whole  cost,  even 
the  expense  of  copywriting  and  art. 

“I  am  not  opposed,”  Scheuermann 
said,  “to  community  cooperative  pro¬ 
motional  days,  if  run  on  a  high  level 
and  if  they  are  developed  and  operated 
to  bring  about  long  range  benefits.  .  .  . 
We  have  all  seen  stores  that  take  down 
one  set  of  banners  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  new  promotion.  We  have 
all  seen  these  same  stores  hurry  to 
their  associations  to  get  community¬ 
wide  promotions  going  because  their 
own  have  run  out  of  gas.  .  .  .  There 
can  be  too  many  promotions,  too 
cheap  promotions,  too  many  ‘free’ 
that  actually  are  not  free,  tcx)  many 
just  inside  the  fence.  I  contend  that  it 
is  possible  to  merchandise  a  commu¬ 
nity  for  permanent  benefit.  ...  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  development  of 
retail  areas  is  particularly  tied  in  with 
community-wide  promotions.  It  is  of 
far  greater  importance  that  associa¬ 
tions,  through  their  merchants,  accept 
the  responsibility  of  working  on  the 
things  that  will  provide  necessary  com¬ 
munity  improvements.  .  .  .  Merchants 
who  refuse  to  look  beyond  their  own 
counters  and  into  the  political  and 
civic  life  omside  their  own  block  could 
some  day  wind  up  without  even  their 
counters.” 


BUCKtURN  BROS.,  AASARIllO,  TEXAS 


IS  YHE  TIME 

TO  MAKE  GRAND  RAPIDS 
DESIGNING  SERVICE  YOUR  KEY 
TO  INCREASED  SALES 


START  BY  WRITING 


Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  your  store 
for  1954’s  important  “big  business”  months. 
Whether  a  department  or  your 
entire  store.  Grand  Rapids  can  help  you 
to  get  ready  for  the  best  possible  . .  . 
and  most  profitable  .  .  .  selling  job  in  1954. 
Grand  Rapids  know-how  assures 
styling,  efficiency,  balance  and  up-to-date 
shopping  and  selling  convenience 
that  will  help  you  make  the  most  of 
your  sales  potential. 


for  our  newest  booklet  explain¬ 
ing  what  Grand  Rapids  Designing 
Service  Means  to  You.  It  tells 
an  important  story  in  words  and 
pictures.  Write  today.  Address 
Dept.  S-2. 


Over  fifty  years  of  designing  and 
merchandising  experience  is  available  to 
your  store.  Find  out  now  what 
Grand  Rapids  can  do  for  you  in  1954. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY  . 

GRAND  RAPIDS  1,  MICHIGAN 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICABO  •  PITTSBURBH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAND 
AAanufoctured  in  Australia  undar  license  by  T.  S.  Gill  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Melbourne,  Victoria 
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MARKING  ROOM  TO  MARKET 
R«laH«r«  in  Morcli  of  •qvipmont  that 
focilitofot  riio  •teck  control  job  found 
Mvorol  promising  now  dovolopmonts. 
For  oxomplo,  thoy  inspoctod  (loft)  tho 
Romington  RancUDonnisoi»4(imball  tio> 
up.  KimboH  or  Donniton  togs,  which 
oro  pin-punchod  during  marking,  oro 
fod  into  roproducors  that  convort  tho 
salos  data  thoy  carry  into  Romington 
punchod  cords.  Thoso  aro  mochino- 
sortod  and  printod  into  comploto  solos 
roports. 

(Right)  Monarch's  now  prico  marking 
mochino,  which  pins^n  o  Kimball 
punchod  tickot. 


MECHANIZED  MERCHANDISING 
Lamson  Corporation's  oxhibit  domon- 
strotod  how  convoyor  and  oirtubo  sys- 
toms  can  combino  to  spood  tho  flow  of 
papor  work  and  solos  transactions. 


On  Display 

Almost  as  much  of  a  drawing 
card  as  the  sessions  them¬ 
selves,  the  manufacturers  ex¬ 
hibits  at  NRDGA  conventions 
help  to  bring  retailers  up  to 
date  on  efficiency  equipment 
and  systems.  The  January 
convention  is  frequently  the 
occasion  for  the  introduction 
of  new  lines,  and  this  year’s 
meeting  produced  severed. 
Exhibits  included  more  than 
merchandise,  supplies  and 
machines;  they  were  rich  in 
ideas  for  building  volume,  im¬ 
proving  customer  service, 
and,  above  all,  cutting  ex¬ 
penses.  Here  is  a  sampling 
from  a  total  of  82  displays. 


"B.  V.  T." 

Tho  Wostinghouso  oxhibit  footurod  "boloncod  vortical  transpo^ 
totion,"  tho  oconomicol  and  oIRciont  bolonco  of  olovotors  and 
moving  stairways.  It  indwdod  a  working  modol  showing  bow 
tho  oporntorloss  Soloctomotic  Elovotor  is  autoosaticaity  rogulotod 
to  changing  cuolomor  troBIc  pottoms. 
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"AUTOTIONIC" 

Otb  Ebvater  C«iiipany  iIiowmI  ■  modal  of  o  10-ctory  building 
*•  domonstroto  fho  way  tho  Aulotronic  oiovotor,  without  on 
•gtratur,  adjust*  outomoticolly  to  changing  roguiromont*  of 
luctaiiMr  trofRc.  Tho  ohctronic  govornor  that  roguloto*  tho  do** 
^  nf  •Wvotor  door*  wo*  *tr****d. 


CONFIDENCE-hUILOfR 
In  tho  Willmork  tpoco,  convontionoor* 
tottlod  down  to  r**t  and  tolh;  loomod 
about  on  odvortising  to  cmtomor*  com* 
poign  to  build  ontro  confidonc*  in  tho 
*toto  thot  is  WiNmorli-sorvicod. 


AUDITING,  ACCOUNTING 
Right,  cash  rogistors,  accaunting  ma* 
chinos  and  adding  machino*  worn 
shawn  in  tho  National  Cash  Rogistor 
oxhibit.  Floor  audit  equipmont  for  both 
solos  floor  and  accounting  doportmont 
was  footurod;  also  a  now  payroll  ma¬ 
chino  which  automatically  computos  all 
doduction*  and  print*  oarning*. 


"SUPERMATIC" 

Rocordak  Corporation  footurod  its  now 
Supormatic  Microfilmor  and  its  now 
Motorixod  Film  Roodor.  Tho  film  roador 
has  intorchangooblo  lonso*  to  produco 
throo  magnifications.  Film  loading  and 
oporoting  controls  or*  at  dosk  height 
for  oporotor  convonionco. 


ELECTRONIC  STOCK  CONTROL 
Loft,  Intornotional  Businos*  Mochinos' 
tkkot  convortor,  which  produco*  IBM 
cords  from  prico  tickots  and  procossos 
tho  cords  into  flnishod  solo*  reports. 


AUTOMATIC  PAYROLLS 
(Loft)  Underwood's  new  Sundstrand 
Payroll  Machino  wo*  introduced  at  tho 
convention.  This  lists  earnings  and  de¬ 
ductions  outomotically;  computes  totals 
and  prints,  ejects  and  stacks  the  com¬ 
pleted  chocks. 
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Saies  Ih^motion  Calendar 


April  is  a  big  month  for  women's  and  men's  fashions. 
This  year,  with  Easter  coming  late,  some  of  the  Spring 
fashion  business  due  in  March  will  be  deferred  until 
April.  This  will  be  further  emphasized  in  those  areas 
with  a  large  Jewish  population  because  the  Passover 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


coincides  this  year  with  Easter  Sunday,  April  18. 
Total  department  store  business  in  April  of  1952,  the 
most  recent  figure  available,  was  7.8  per  cent  of  the 
year's  total.  This  percentage  should  be  exceeded  in 
1954  with  the  aid  of  strong  promotions. 


FashionsI  FashionsI  FashionsI  This  is 
the  time  to  stress  clothes  for  Spring. 
Gay  window  and  interior  decorations 
will  help.  Bright,  cheerful  floor  posters 
will  serve  to  spur  extra  sales.  There’s 
still  time  in  early  April  for  fashion 
shows  that  feature  Spring  clothing. 
After  Easter,  sportswear  and  clothing 
for  the  warmer  season  take  hold. 

Baby  Wook.  The  last  week  of  the 
month  is  designated  as  National  Baby 
Week.  Food  stores  have  given  this 
week  a  big  play  in  recent  years.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  department 
and  specialty  stores  can  benefit  as  a 
result  of  the  publicity  that  the  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  give  this  event  each 
year.  Over  four  million  babies  were 
born  last  year  and  the  big  baby  crop 
continues.  Check  the  January  issue  of 
Stores,  page  37,  for  specific  ideas  on 
baby  promotions. 

HouMwaras.  This  is  a  popular  month 
for  the  housewife  to  do  intensive  clean¬ 
ing  up  of  her  home  after  the  long 
winter.  Show  cleaning  supplies  in 
windows  and  advertising.  Better  yet, 
join  in  with  a  community  “clean-up, 
paint-up,  fix-up’’  week  promotion  that 
ties  in  the  entire  city.  These  campaigns 
usually  receive  local  government  en¬ 
dorsement  and  schools,  scouts,  women’s 
clubs  and  service  organizations  often 
lend  support  to  the  movement. 

Write  the  Clean  Up— Paint  Up— 
Fix  Up  Bureau,  1500  Rhode  Island 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Garden  Supplies.  Flowers  and  ‘|green 
thumbs’’  will  begin  to  bud  again, 
and  your  garden  shop  should  be  read¬ 
ied  by  April.  With  the  big  do-it-your¬ 
self  movement  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  garden  activities  will  take  on  in¬ 
creased  importance  this  year.  Check 
the  seed  companies,  local  newspapers, 
garden  clubs  and  others  to  see  if  they 
can  provide  you  with  consultants  or 
speakers  for  your  store  to  promote 
garden  supplies  and  equipment.  Don’t 
forget  to  give  garden  and  outdoor  fur¬ 
niture  a  play,  too. 

Fur  Storage-  This  is  the  time  to  start 
your  fur  storage  campaign.  Are  you 
ready  with  direct  mail  to  those  who  (a) 
bought  furs  from  you  last  year,  (b) 
those  who  bought  expensive  fur  coats, 
and  (c)  those  who  used  your  fur  stor¬ 
age?  Personal-looking  direct  mail  will 
sell  the  impression  that  your  customers 
will  receive  personal  attention.  Make 
it  easy  for  them  by  enclosing  pre-paid 
order  cards.  Many  stores  stress  remod¬ 


eling  of  furs  as  well.  The  customer  is 
told  that  she  can  take  advantage  of  the 
slow  season  in  the  store’s  workrooms 
and  that  her  remotleled  coat  will  be 
ready  for  her  when  the  cold  comes 
around  again.  Many  stores  use  tele¬ 
phone  solicitations  for  fur  storage. 

Rainwear.  April  showers  bring  April 
rainwear  sales.  Dramatic  windows  on 
the  new  fashions  and  colors  in  rain¬ 
wear  would  be  impressive.  Tie  in 
small  items  like  rubbers  and  umbrel¬ 
las  which  do  not  get  much  publicity. 

Passover.  If  you  arc  located  in  a 
Jewish-jjopulated  area,  remember  that 
this  is  the  time  for  new  dishes,  kitchen 
wear  and  cleaning  supplies,  as  well  as 
for  special  foods. 

For  Other  Promotions.  Consult  the 
NRDGA  Budgeting  Planning  Calen¬ 
dar  for  other  promotional  ideas  for 
April  as  well  as  the  amount  of  business 
you  should  do  in  each  department. 


February, 


PLAN  AHEAD! 

Mother’s  Day  is  on  the  agenda  for  May.  This  day 
increases  in  store  volume  importance  each  year  and 
requires  more  and  more  preparation.  Get  set  with 
posters,  gift  trims,  gift  certificates,  a  “Mom”  contest, 
etc.  Perhaps  you  can  plan  a  community  event  with  all 
stores  joining  in.  .  .  .  Start  thinking  about  May  white 
sales.  .  .  .  Also  National  Cotton  Week  in  May.  .  . .  Your 
Bride’s  Shop  should  be  in  order  for  the  big  Spring  and 
June  weddings. 


Like  many  employers,  you  might  like  to  liberalize  your  pension  pi 


provide  larger  retirement  incomes  for  your  employees.  But  you  hesitate  to 
increase  the  fixed  pension  obligation  you  have  already  assumed. 

A  sound  alternative  may  be  for  you  to  create  a  profit-sharing  plan,  or  a 
thrift  and  savings  plan,  in  addition  to  your  pension  plan. 


We  have  helped  many  companies  work  out  such  combination  pL 


sibilities  of  an  effective  retirement  program  for  your  company,  including 


plans  that  combine  security  and  incentive.  Let  us  help  you  explore  the  pos¬ 


cost  estimate.  Write  or  call  our  PENSION  TRUST  DIVISION. 
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CITY  BANK  FARMERS  TRUST  COMPANY 

Chartered  1822 

HEAD  OFFICE:  22  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
Affiliate  of 

THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

Established  1812 
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REMEMBER  THAT 
1953  CHRISTMAS 
RUSH? 

ttie  mountains 
shipping 

...the  miles  of  twine! 

...the 

...the  tissue,  the  fillers, 
the  warnings  to  packers! 

...AND  IN  SPITE  OF  ALL 
PRECAUTIONS- AND 
COST -THE  BROKEN, 
DAMAGED,  IMPROP¬ 
ERLY  PACKAGED 
MERCHANDISE  - 

RESOLVE  NOW 


to  start  using  JIFFY 
PADDED  SHIPPING  BAGS 

. .  .for  quicker  packing! 

‘*'"Pl«-p«.eki„g, 

...  for  safer  pocking ! 

. . .  for  type  of  packag¬ 
ing  which  anyone  can 
do  well,  and  have  a 
more  en/oyabte  —  and 
a  more  profitable 
CHRISTMAS  IN  19541 


The  Year  Ahead 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

lower  than  last  spring’s;  and  that  there 
will  be  a  very  slight  drop  in  gross  mar¬ 
gin  percentage.  This  will  result,  he 
thought,  from  increased  markdowns, 
offsetting  a  probable  improvement  in 
initial  markon.  He  forecast  a  con¬ 
tinued  advance  of  the  expense  rate, 
due  to  the  decrease  in  sales  and  some 
possible  scattered  wage  increases.  How¬ 
ever,  he  said,  “both  the  decrease  in 
gross  margin  and  the  increase  in  total 
expense  should  be  relatively  small,  and 
hence  the  impairment  of  profits, 
though  noticeable,  should  not  be  too 
severe.” 

In  the  light  of  this  appraisal,  Mc¬ 
Nair  advised  department  store  man¬ 
agement  to  “clean  up  any  bad  situa¬ 
tions,  such  as  excessive  inventory  in 
particular  departments”  but  not  to 
try  to  “play  it  safe.”  Since  the  1954 
readjustment  is  essentially  a  normal 
one,  he  said,  long-range  plans  should 
be  carried  out,  not  deferred.  “Only 
business  itself,”  he  concluded,  “can 
turn  a  normal  readjustment  into  a  de¬ 
pression.  The  word  for  1954  is  SELL!” 

Dynamic  Retailing 

^I'^HE  new  NRDGA  report.  Dynamic 
Retailing  in  the  Modern  Economy, 
is  based  on  the  concept  that  a  further 
rise  in  the  .American  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  depends  largely  on  retail  initia¬ 
tive  and  accomplishments.  The  key 
fact  in  this  reasoning  is  that  in  an 
economy  so  far  above  subsistence  levels 
as  ours  is,  consumer  demand  and  con¬ 
sumer  spending  require  continuous 
stimulation,  of  a  more  intense  and 
thorough-going  kind  than  retailing  has 
hitherto  practiced.  Lhough  the  pur¬ 
pose  can  be  simply  stated,  the  process 
is  not  simple,  and  the  report,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  ranges  all  the  way  from  govern¬ 
ment  affairs  to  electronics.  Nine  pro¬ 
ject  committees  worked  on  it,  and  their 
chairmen  summarized  the  recommen¬ 
dations  briefly  at  a  top  management 
session  on  the  first  night  of  the  con- 


Retailing's  Role.  The  driving  force  in 
the  modern  American  economy  from 
here  on  will  be  increased  abilitv  to  con¬ 


sume  rather  than  increased  abilitv  to 
produce.  In  such  an  economy,  the  role 
of  the  retail  distributor  assumes  new 
significance.  His  opptortunities  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  were  summarized  by  \V. 
M.  Batten,  vice  president  of  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Company,  who  said: 

(1)  The  retailer  must  work  to  main¬ 
tain  a  social,  political  and  economic 
climate  that  favors  a  steadily  rising 
standard  of  living. 

(2)  He  himself  must  understand  the 
vital  nature  of  retailing  in  the  econo¬ 
my:  its  contribution  to  full  employ¬ 
ment  and  high  production. 

(3)  He  must  understand,  and  plan 
his  operations  in  accordance  with,  the 
long-range  changes  taking  place  in  our 
society.  Current  significant  changes 
are  the  population  increase,  the  shift 
in  the  distribution  of  income,  the  de¬ 
veloping  pattern  of  suburban  living. 

(4)  He  must  improve  his  own  per¬ 
formance;  develop  new  merchandise, 
offer  better  service,  ojrerate  more  effi¬ 
ciently  and  economically,  work  more 
productively  with  vendors  and  utilize 
and  contribute  to  intra-trade  research 
facilities. 

(5)  He  can  carry  out  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  more  successfully  if  the  custom¬ 
er  understands  them  better.  There¬ 
fore,  he  should  have  a  public  relations 
program  aimed  at  securing  better  pub¬ 
lic  knowledge  of  retail  functions,  mar¬ 
gins  and  costs. 

(6)  He  must  find,  train  and  develop 
personnel  that  will  serve  the  public 
better  and  that  will  be  equal  to  the  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  job  of  retail  man¬ 
agement. 

Living  Standards.  Constant  stimulus 
to  raise  the  individual  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  can  be  provided  by  retail  merchan¬ 
dising  and  retail  promotion.  Alfred  C. 
I’hompson,  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Miller  &  Rhoads,  summar¬ 
ized  the  contents  of  his  committee’s  re¬ 
port  on  this  subject.  It  tells  how  to 
merchandise  creatively,  how  to  work 
with  vendors  to  create  new  products 
and  new  designs.  It  stresses  the  need 
for  better  merchandise  presentation, 
for  the  development  of  new  depart¬ 
ments  based  on  new  principles  of  re¬ 
lated  merchandising.  It  calls  for  a  re¬ 
study  of  the  formulas  that  now  govern 
departmental  location  and  space,  and 
shows  how  self-selection  techniques 
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can  be  utilized  to  step  up  merchandise 
demand.  Other  phases  ot  this  program 
to  increase  sales  include  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  merchandise  information  for 
the  ctistomer,  the  systematic  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  good  in-stock  position,  Imld- 
er  use  of  multiple  pricing,  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  changes  in  retail  advertising 
techniques. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  foreign  trade  supports  tariff 
reduction,  tariff  simplification  and  cus¬ 
toms  simplification,  and  recommends 
more  retail  importing  activity.  It  was 
summarized  by  the  committee  chair¬ 
man,  Walter  A.  Crow,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager.  The  J,  L.  Hudson 
Company. 

Crow  pointed  out  that  the  stimula¬ 
tion  of  imports  into  this  country  is 
essential  for  the  maintenance  and  im¬ 
provement  of  our  export  trade,  and 
for  the  reduction  of  our  foreign  aid 
expenditures.  At  present,  he  said,  the 
complexities  of  our  tariff  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  procedures  are  almost  more  dis¬ 
couraging  than  the  rates  themselves. 
There  are,  for  example,  1 1  different 
rates  on  dolls  and  toys;  12  on  wool  and 
worstc  d  fabrics.  Beyond  that,  there  are 
the  uncertainties  that  surround  the 
matter  of  valuation;  a  retailer  can 
bring  in  merchandise,  |>ay  duty,  sell 
the  entire  shipment— and  then  have  to 
cope  with  an  examiner’s  claim  that  the 
shipment  was  undervalued. 

.^s  to  tariff  reduction  itself.  Crow 
summarized  the  committee’s  recom¬ 
mendations  as  follows; 

“The  Foreign  Trade  Committee  ad¬ 
vocates  revision  of  the  Tariff  Law  of 
1930,  and  the  establishment  of  tariff 
rates  consistent  with  the  economic  facts 
of  our  time.  . . .  W'e  should  provide  for 
the  progressive  reduction  of  excessive 
tariffs.  We  believe  it  preferable  to  start 
with  unilateral  reductions  in  cases 
where  our  present  rates  are  inequitable 
and  untenable  rather  than  continue  to 
negotiate  commodity  by  commodity 
and  country  by  country.  .  .  .  Recipro¬ 
cal  action  must  be  a  constant  objec¬ 
tive.  If,  following  some  reduction  of 
our  tariffs,  it  is  determined  that  other 
nations  are  reciprocating  in  freeing 
trade,  we  recommend  further  reduc¬ 
tions  of  our  tariffs  on  a  progressive 
basis.’’ 

Lowered  rates  and  simplified  pro- 


ItfhCH  iong-establish«d  P.  A.  Meyer  &  Sons 
Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  recently  modernized,  every¬ 
thing  was  changed  —  except  the  safes-handling 
system.  That  was  expanded! 


For  years  now,  the  Meyer  store  has  depended  on  Lamson  AIRTUBES 
for  fast,  efficient  handling  of  all  sales  —  about  45  seconds  for  each 
completed  sale.  AIRTUBE  stations  in  every  selling  area  lead  to  a 
central  cashier  and  credit  office,  thereby  removing  all  “Transaction 
traffic”  from  the  sales  floor. 

That’s  the  reason  AIRTUBES  couldn’t  be  more  mexiern.  A  careful 
survey  showed  the  owners  how  this  speedy  sales-handling,  without 
“cash-clatter”  or  “bell-banging”,  had  contributed  to  Meyer’s  reputa¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  main  reasons  customers  prefer  Meyer’s  is  that  all 
sales  are  handled  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  dignified  manner... by 
Lamson  AIRTUBES. 

And  that’s  only  one  reason  why  AIRTUBES  are  preferred.  They 
also  allow  full  use  of  selling  space  for  effective  display.  Customers 
receive  full  attention  of  sales  personnel  at  all  times.  And  AIRTUBES 
are  economical  too ...  no  matter  what  size  your  store,  no  other  sales- 
handling  system  gives  you  so  much  —  at  so  little  cost! 


Ihiuested? 


For  full  information  on  the  Specialized 
Lamson  Retail  Service,  at  no  obligation,  simply  attach  this  ad  to 
your  signed  letterhead  and  mail  to  ®  >♦’* 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 

2502  Lamson  Streot,  Syracuse  1 ,  New  York 

Plants  at  Syracuse  and  San  Francisco  •  Offices  in  principal  cities 
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MERCHANDISING  THE  SPACE 

Rint  Craft,  th*  groating  cord  publithar,  tkowad  at  th«  convantion  it*  nawMt  lina  of 
ditglay  flxtwrM,  th*  ''Sgacamakar"  nino-tiar  rock.  Th«  company'*  morchondwing 
divicion  undortok**,  wMi  thi*  modorn  rack,  to  incroo**  opon  di*play  up  to  50  por 
cont  with  no  incroa*o  in  floor  *pac*. 


IRISH  PRODUCTS 

Tho  lri*h  Export  Promotion  Boord  and  tho  lri*h  Drapor*'  Chom- 
bor  of  Trodo  *how*d  a  voriod  lino  of  indu*trial  and  handicrcrft 
itom*  from  lri*k  exporting  monufocturor*.  Tki*  i*  tho  Waterford 
gla**  dieplay. 


cedures  will  make  it  easier  for  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  import  goods,  Crow  pointed 
out;  and  he  said  that  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  of  selling  foreign  merchandise 
are  not  limited  to  big  stores  or  high- 
style  stores.  For  any  store,  they  offer 
better  than  average  markup;  they  are 
easily  promotable  because  they  are 
newsworthy;  the  high-price  goods 
offer  prestige,  and  the  low  price  goods 
offer  variety  and  distinctiveness.  Crow 
added  that  retailers  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  an  active  customer 
demand  for  foreign  merchandise  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  big  increase  in 
travel  abroad.  He  urged  retailers  to 
support  the  movement  for  freer  trade 
by  spreading  the  idea  in  their  com- 


People.  The  committee  that  reported 
on  Personnel,  Training  and  Organiza¬ 
tion  was  headed  by  John  Damerel,  di¬ 
rector  of  personnel  at  Fhalhimer 
Bros.,  Richmond.  The  need  for  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  in  retail  person¬ 
nel  policies  was  a  subject  that  the  con¬ 
vention  returned  to  later  in  the  week; 
so,  also,  was  the  matter  of  changing  ad¬ 
ministrative  set-ups  and  lines  of  au¬ 
thority  in  order  to  secure  a  better  sell¬ 
ing  job.  (.See  pages  40  and  59.) 

Damerel  told  top  management  at 
the  opening  session  that  none  of  their 
plans  for  the  future  will  succeed  unless 
thev  first  tackle  successfully  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  personnel.  Fhe  hardest  job  for 
the  retailer,  he  said,  will  be  to  “make 
yourself  give  as  much  time  and  atten¬ 


DESIGN  FOR  PIECE  GOODS 

Th*  M«rcliandi*ing  Divi*ion'*  convention  *e**ion  on  piece  good*  wo*  devoted  to  the  theme  that  thi* 
department'*  cu*tomer  i*  fa*hion>minded  and  quality-minded,  and  will  re*pond  enthutiattically  to  every 
evidence  that  the  *tore  recognize*  thi*  fact.  One  recommended  method  wo*  on  entirely  new  approach 
to  deportment  layout.  Thi*  *ugge*tion  tketch  wo*  offered  by  Bert  Goldtmith  of  the  Alfred  J.  Silber*tein- 
Bert  Gold*mith  adverti*ing  agency. 


tion  to  personnel  as  you  have  always 
given  to  buying,  selling,  advertising, 
markdowns  and  inventory,”  Yet  that 
is  the  inescapable  requirement. 

I'he  rejK>rt  of  Damerel’s  committee 
that  appears  in  Dynamic  Retailing  in 
the  Modern  Economy  is  divided  into 
two  sections  on  personnel,  one  con¬ 
cerned  with  executives  and  one  with 
non-executives.  The  main  theme  of 
the  section  on  executives  is  that  retail 
management  must  be  more  willing  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past 
t^  make  commitments  to  the  young 
career  |jeople  it  hires.  Fhey  expect, 
and  must  be  given,  a  clear  idea  of  what 
executive  jobs  they  will  hold,  and 
when,  and  how  much  and  at  what  rate 
their  earnings  w'ill  increase.  Other 
parts  of  Damerel’s  summary  highlight¬ 
ed  the  necessity  of  making  every  execu¬ 
tive  resjjonsible  to  management  for  the 
jjromotional  training  of  the  juniors 
under  him,  and  of  making  promotion 
from  within  a  rigid  practice. 

For  recruiting  and  keeping  non-ex¬ 
ecutive  employees,  his  report  offers  a 
program  of  public  relations  and  sc1kk)1 
contacts,  but  emphasizes,  as  Damerel 
did  in  his  convention  summary,  the 
all-imjxrrtant  preparation  of  bringing 
pay,  benefits  and  working  conditions 
into  line  with  prevailing  jjractices  in 
the  community. 

Operations.  E.  C.  .Ste|)henson,  vice 
president  of  I'he  J.  L.  Hudson  (Com¬ 
pany,  summarized  his  committee's  re- 
|>ort  on  Improved  Operating  Metliods. 
The  report  covers  in  detail  these  sub¬ 
jects:  Customer  Services;  Operations; 
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Accounting  and  Statistics;  Simplifica¬ 
tion  ami  Mechanization  of  Merchan¬ 
dise  Handling;  and  Some  Specific  Store 
Operating  Problems  (19  of  them). 

“The  entire  report,”  Stephenson 
said,  “is  directed  towards  expense  re¬ 
duction.  Itecause  of  the  conviction  that 
the  coining  fierce  com|>etition  from 
drug  chains,  sujiermarket  chains,  and 
other  forms  of  distribittion  (some  of 
which  are  not  yet  apparent)  will  effec¬ 
tively  prohibit  an  increase  in  gross 
profit  |K)ssibilities,  and  will  leave  ex¬ 
pense  savings  the  principal  source  of 
adequate  earnings.” 

He  asked  urgently  that  store  man¬ 
agements  do  two  things:  (1)  let  their 
executives  put  time  and  money  into 
implementing  the  findings  of  this  re¬ 
port.  and  (2)  support  more  trade  re¬ 
search  on  operating  methcxls  and  ex¬ 
pense  reduction.  “The  NRDGA,”  said 
Stephenson,  “could  profitably  spend 
$100,000  a  year  in  this  field.  The  Re¬ 
search  C^ommittee  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  is  a  tool  that  can  be  utilized 
to  further  such  studies.  But  it  will  not 
be  a  completely  effective  tool  unless 
stores  wake  up  to  the  need  for  research 
and  the  realization  that  the  research  is 
not  only  costly  but  also  sometimes 
takes  years  to  achieve  results.” 


Simplified  Selling.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Simplified  Selling,  sum¬ 
marized  by  Joseph  W.  Dye,  president 
of  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  stressed  these 
points: 

Every  store  can  profitably  simplify 
its  selling  procedures,  and  not  neces¬ 
sarily  by  the  techniques  of  self-selec¬ 
tion  or  self-service.  Simplified  selling 
starts  with  a  point  of  view:  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  rid  the  selling  situation  of  all 
unnecessary  complications.  It  should 
take  the  form  of  an  integrated  store 
program,  for  it  involves  buying,  space 
allocation,  stock  handling,  transaction 
mechanics  and  employee  training  as 
well  as  merchandise  presentation.  .All 
of  these  matters  are  covered  in  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report. 

The  immediate  aim  of  simplified 
selling.  Dye  said,  must  not  be  to  curtail 
customer  service  but  to  improve  it; 
the  ultimate  aim  is  to  increase  volume. 
"We  believp,”  he  said,  “that  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  simplified  selling  are  not 
fully  realized  when  it  is  undertaken 
solely  as  a  means  of  cutting  dollar  ex¬ 


pense  or  solely  as  a  device  for  offsetting 
a  supposed  shortage  of  trainable  sales¬ 
people.  .Simplified  selling  should  Iw 
studied  in  terms  of  increased  sales.” 

Downtown  Areas.  Jay  D.  Runkle,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
Growley,  .Milner  and  (Company,  dis¬ 
cussed  his  committee’s  report  on  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  Downtown  .Areas  at  the 
opening  session  and  again  at  a  joint 
NRDG.A-.AR.AE  session  on  the  subject. 
(Sec  page  26.)  He  emphasized  that  the 
main  investment  of  downtown  mer¬ 
chants  will  remain  in  the  downtown 
area,  and  that  it  is  crucially  important 
for  them  to  protect  it.  To  correct  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  many  down¬ 
town  structures,  repair  is  not  enough, 
he  said:  often  there  must  be  a  bold  pro¬ 
gram  of  tearing  down  and  rebuilding. 

.As  to  traffic  conditions,  he  said  that 
parking  facilities  should  come  before 
traffic-increasing  facilities:  “.Siqjer- 
highways  are  an  adjunct,  not  a  solu¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  they  can  increase  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  parking  dowmtown.”  .And 
most  imjxirtant  of  all  is  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  public  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  for.  said  Runkle,  the  increasing 
cost  and  discomfort  of  traveling  in 
public  vehicles  is  the  worst  threat  of 
all  to  the  prosperity  of  the  downtown 
retailer. 

Shopping  Centers.  The  report  on  the 
Planning  of  Regional  .Shopping  Cen¬ 
ters  was  delivered  by  Perry  M.  Meyers, 
research  director  of  Allied  Stores  Cor¬ 
poration.  Meyers  covered  the  subject 
again  in  more  detail  at  a  session  devot¬ 
ed  entirely  to  this  topic  (see  page  21). 
■Speaking  to  top  management,  he  laid 
some  emphasis  on  the  dangers  of  over¬ 
development  in  this  field: 

“The  movement  of  departtnent 
stores  and  other  forms  of  retailing  to 
the  suburbs  has  something  of  the  as¬ 
pects  of  a  boom.  As  in  most  booms  of 
this  type,  some  people  make  money 
and  quite  a  number  lose,  simply  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tendency  to  overcapitalize 
future  (xztentials. 

“The  grass  in  the  suburbs  is  green; 
but  the  question  is  how  green?  'I'his 
applies  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
new,  large  regional  shopping  centers 
now  developing  in  some  cities.  Many 
of  these  undoubtedly  will  succeed,  but 
quite  a  number,  if  present  plans  are 


Designed  especially  for  carrying 
parcels  from  wrapping  desks  to 
delivery  department,  this  economi¬ 
cal  Lane  Style  14  Parcel  Pickup 
Truck  has  all  these  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  lon^,  dependable  service 
at  extremely  low  cost: 


For  the  best  in 
CANVAS 
Parcel 
Pickup 
Trucks 


*  Special  extra  heavy  lane  duck  body 
that  resists  weor  and  tear. 

*  Corners  bound  with  canvas  and  leather 
to  prevent  marring  store  fixtures. 

*  Light-weight,  extra  strong,  spring-steel 
frame  with  sturdy,  hardwood  bottom. 

*  Strong  steel  handle  integral  with 
basket  rim. 

*  Oversize  rubber  wheel  casters  for  easy 
handling  of  any  load  —  turns  on  o 
dimel 


STANDARD  SIZE:  21  by  21-tnch  square 
rim,  28  inches  deep.  A  wide  variety  of 
sizes  is  available  in  either  plain  or 
plasticized  canvas.  Write  for  details. 

Lane  canvas  baskets,  hampers,  and 
trucks  are  built  to  take  it,  built  to  last! 
There  are  other  canvas  baskets,  but 
there’s  only  one  Lane.  Always  look  for 
the  Lane  mark— to  be  sure! 


-  i 

Canvas  (ashot  Craftsman  Sinen  IS94  .. 
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832  RESOURCEFUL 
RETAILERS 

now  uso  NRDGA's 
Men's  Clothing  Manual 
in  their  departmental 
operations. 

Acclaimed  as  the  ‘Bible’  of  the 
industry,  the  Men’s  Clothing 
Manual  gives  the  facts  you  need 
on  all  stages  of  the  industry  from 
manufactMtrer  to  final  sale  to  your 
customer. 

All  you  need  to  know  about 
running  a  profitable  department 
is  available  in 

NRDGA’S 

MEN  S  CLOTHING 
MANUAL 

Now  in  its  second  printing! 

Member  price:  $3.75 
Non-member:  $6.00 


Mcrchandiung  Diviaion 
National  Rotoil  Dry  Oooda  Asm. 
100  W.  31sl  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  1,  N.  Y. 


PUato  tond  mo  .  cepios  of 

Mon's  Clothing  Manual. 

. Chock  ottochod.  . Sill  mo 


Namo  . 

Storo  . 

Addross  . 

City,  Stato  . 

Add  3%  solos  tax  if  Mivorod  in  N.Y.C. 


executed,  will  face  intensive  competi¬ 
tion  from  other  shopping  centers,  as 
well  as  from  downtown  stores.” 

Government  Relations.  James  S. 
.Schramm,  executive  vice  president. 
The  J.  S.  Schramm  Co.,  reporting  for 
the  study  committee  on  Government 
Relations,  stressed  this  point:  It  is 
scarcely  a  matter  of  choice  any  longer 
for  the  retailer  to  take  a  serious  interest 
in  government  activities  and  to  make 
his  influence  felt  in  politics.  In  our 
modern  economic  society,  he  said,  buy¬ 
ing  power  and  consumer  disposition 
to  buy  depends  largely  on  the  kind  of 
government  we  have. 

The  committee's  report  lists  and  de¬ 
scribes  various  governmental  issues 
and  governmental  agencies  that  affect 
retailing  directly;  and  outlines  some  of 
the  things  the  individual  retailer  can 
do  to  exert  his  influence  upon  them. 
.Some  of  the  major  issues  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  at  other  sessions  during 
the  week.  (.See  page  17  and  page  27.) 

The  retailer’s  responsibility  in  these 
matters  was  further  stressed  by  .Senator 
Barry  M.  Goldwater  of  Arizona,  who 
delivered  an  address  at  the  banquet 
which  closed  the  convention.  Gold- 
water  said  that  retailers  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  accomplishments  of 
the  present  .Administration;  and  ac¬ 
cept  fully  their  own  res|>onsibility  to 
work  actively  for  the  preservation  of 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

Ad  Winner 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

ment.  If  you  know  her,  send  her  in. 

“2.  What  makes  us  madder  is  her 
carelessness.  We  have  been  going  to 
Sw'itzerland  for  60  years,  at  lieavy  ex¬ 
pense,  to  find  and  buy  the  loveliest 
and  most  varied  handkerchiefs,  im¬ 
porting  them;  pleasing  jieople  with 
them. 

“We  do  not  go  to  all  this  trouble  to 
have  dames  leave  our  museum-hand- 
kerchiefs  in  New  York  hacks! 

“Our  whole  importing  method  is 
based  on  the  desire  of  Barn’s  customers 
to  have  us  find  unusual  things  abroad, 
to  go  to  no  end  of  effort  to  bring  them 
in,  fit  them,  deliver  them— and  let  our 
customers  enjoy  and  use  and  cherish 
them— NOT  scatter  them  around  the 
landscape.  We  take  a  dim  view  of 


people  who  leave  our  unique  Iranian 
rugs  in  Palmer  Stadium.  The  folks 
who  buy  12  tons  of  our  special  English 
Plum  Puddings  are  expected  to  eat  1 
them  to  the  last  plum— not  misplace  I 
them.  We  expect  the  500,000  inqxirted  ; 
linen  dish  towels  we  sold  last  year  to  I 
dry  dishes,  not  serve  as  escape  ropes 
for  inmates  of  ladies’  boarding  s(  hoob. 

“That  goes  for  everything  else  in 
our  collection  of  hard-sought  fine 
goods  from  France,  England,  Austria, 
Germany,  Japan,  Spain,  India,  Itafi, 
Switzerland,  Canada,  the  Lowlands 
and  Scandinavia— which  is  the  largest 
stock  of  imports  in  the  Sovereign  State 
of  New  Jersey,  j 

“Please  do  not  leave  these  low-price 
and  priceless  objects  around  in  cabs.  [ 
They  deserve  better.” 

George  P.  Slockbower  is  publicity 
director  of  Bamberger’s;  Llewellyn 
Harries  is  advertising  manager  and 
Edward  Turano  is  art  director. 

I 

Soles  Tax 

(Continued  from  page  25)  I 

- ^ -  i 

I 

Hiding  the  Tax.  Dr,  Lutz  for  the  most  \ 
part  took  it  for  granted  that  if  a  uni-  I 
form  excise  on  all  manufactured  goods  ; 
were  levied  it  would  be  collected  at  j 
the  manufacturing  level,  and  appear  | 
at  the  consumer  level  in  the  form  of  j 
a  price  increase  rather  than  a  tax.  i 
His  reason  for  favoring  this  method 
was  implicit  in  his  statement  that  it 
would  not  provoke  the  taxpayer  re¬ 
sistance  that  an  income  tax  rise  would  j 
produce.  1 

He  did  argue,  explicitly,  however,  | 
along  with  Rep.  Mason,  that  the  col-  | 
lection  of  Federal  excises  at  the  retail  | 
counter  invades  a  field  of  revenue-  j 
raising  that  should  be  left  open  to  the 
states.  When  the  Federal  government  j 
competes  openly  with  the  state  govern-  j 
ment  in  sales  tax  collection,  he  said,  ■ 

>  the  states  hesitate  to  increase  their  i 
taxes  or  levy  new  ones  as  their  revenue  - 
needs  increase.  The  result  is  “more  ' 
state  demands  for  handouts  from 
Washington.”  ^ 

This  statement  supported  Stephen-  : 
son’s  contention  that  a  desire  to  con-  ! 
ceal  the  tax  is  the  only  reason  for  col-  i 
lecting  it  at  the  manufacturer  level  | 
instead  of  across  the  retail  counter,  j 
Behind  this  concealment,  he  charged,  | 
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is  an  intention  to  raise  the  tax  until 
the  country  has  arrived  at  what  the 
N.  A.  M-  considers  the  projjer  balance 
between  income  taxation  and  con¬ 
sumption  taxation.  He  continued  his 
argument  on  the  basis  of  the  unneces¬ 
sary  extra  costs  involved  in  a  concealed 
tax: 

letoiler  Costs.  Many  additional  ex¬ 
penses  are  imposed  upon  the  retailer 
when  the  tax  is  made  part  of  his  cost 
of  inventory.  More  of  his  working 
apital  is  tied  up;  he  pays  higher  inter¬ 
est  charges,  higher  state  and  local  ad 
valorem  taxes,  higher  insurance  prem¬ 
iums,  higher  selling  salaries  and  high¬ 
er  percentage-of-sales  rentals.  In  the 
use  of  “fair-traded”  prcxlucts,  he  faces 
the  danger  of  not  recovering  these 
costs.  In  fact,  legislation  is  already 
being  advocated  to  force  the  retailer  to 
"pass  through”  a  Federal  excise  tax 
without  regard  to  the  higher  operat¬ 
ing  costs  it  involves.  Another  risk  he 
faces  is  that  of  large  dollar  losses  on 
his  inventory  in  the  event  of  a  repeal 
or  reduction  of  the  tax  (an  experience 
English  retailers  have  had  recently). 
In  any  case,  the  tax  content  of  his  in¬ 
ventory  makes  him  more  vulnerable  to 
losses  in  a  jjeriod  of  price  declines. 

I  .\nd  even  if  he  could  disregard  all 
:  these  factors,  the  retailer  would  still 
i  object  strenuously  to  being  forced  to 
j  present  his  customers  with  price  in¬ 
creases  and  try  to  explain  to  them 
j  what  the  reason  is. 

:  Consumer  Costs.  If  the  retailer  recov¬ 
ers,  as  he  is  entitled  to  do,  the  larger 
operating  costs  that  are  involved  for 
him,  the  consumer  must  pay  for  them 
-must  pay,  in  other  words,  for  the  cost 
of  having  the  tax  concealed.  On  this 
higher  price  of  the  merchandise,  he 
will  automatically  pay  higher  state 
and  local  sales  taxes.  Because  of  the 
price  lining  system  in  stores,  and  the 
price  fixing  systems  of  some  manufac¬ 
turers,  he  will  find  the  price  increases 
reflected  unevenly— high  on  some  arti¬ 
cles  of  merchandise,  low  on  others. 
Because  of  the  effort  that  will  be  made 
to  maintain  certain  popular  price  lines 
unchanged,  he  is  likely  to  find  a  de¬ 
terioration  in  merchandise  quality. 

Above  all,  the  price  increase  will 
set  off  another  inflationary  spiral,  since 
the  higher  prices  of  gcxxls,  reflected  in 

stores 


the  BLS  index,  will  start  another  wage 
climb. 

Th«  Revenue  Requirements.  The  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  the  N.  A.  M.  are  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  present  yield 
of  excise  revenue  ($5.5  billion  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  tobacco  and  liquor  taxes) 
must  be  maintained.  Congressman 
Mason  said  “it  must  come  from  some¬ 
where”  and  that  it  would  be  fairer  to 
get  it  from  a  uniform  excise  on  all 
manufactured  gcxxls  than  from  the 
present  selective  and  discriminatory 
system. 

Stephenson  said  it  was  not  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  this  revenue 
“must  come  from  somewhere.”  The 
Administration,  he  [x>inted  out,  is 
pledged  to  a  cost-cutting  program,  and 
has  made  a  gcxxl  start  on  it.  Wait  for 
one  year,  he  advised,  and  see  what 
effect  the  cost  reductions  have  on  the 
Federal  budget,  meanwhile  holding 
the  corjx>rate  tax  rates  and  present 
excises  as  they  are.  Fhe  only  excep¬ 
tion  he  adv(x;ated  was  the  fur  tax, 
which  should  be  reduced  or  repealed 
at  once,  because  it  has  practically  de¬ 
stroyed  an  industry. 

Discussion.  There  were  not  many  re¬ 
tailers  present  at  the  session.  Fhe 
small  attendance  was  something  of  a 
mystery,  since  those  who  did  come 
were  so  clearly  convinced  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  sales  tax  is  one  of  the  most  threat¬ 
ening  prospects  retailing  has  ever 
faced.  M  least  a  dozen  members  of 
the  antlience  stcx)tl  iqj  to  take  issue 
with  the  two  sales  tax  advocates  on  the 
platform.  .Most  of  the  attention  was 
directed  to  Rep.  Mason,  Ijecause  he 
said  he  wanted  to  take  retail  reactions 
fjack  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Unfortunately,  Rep.  Ma¬ 
son  appeared  to  be  firmly  sold  on  the 
N.  M.  proposals— which  he  is  spon¬ 
soring  in  committee— and  seemed  to 
lielieve  that  the  choice  lies  between 
these  and  the  Treasury  program.  The 
retailers  did  their  best  to  show  him 
that  they  want  no  part  of  either  pro¬ 
gram,  and  that  the  public  wants  no 
part  of  them  either.  NRDGA  Presi¬ 
dent  Wade  McCargo  told  Mason  flatly 
that  a  legislator  who  sponsors  a  Fed¬ 
eral  sales  tax,  no  matter  what  name  it 
goes  under,  is  committing  {x)litical 
suicide. 


jklTtRWIOMS.. 
ftT  A  PROFIT*. 


Alterotion  Losses 
Are  Out-Of-Oote 

Alteration  losses  are  not 
necessary.  Modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  media  of 
measurement,  incentive  sys¬ 
tems,  accurate  and  regular 
distributions  of  cost,  proper 
supervision ...  can  all  help 
reduce  losses  and  fre¬ 
quently  even  create  actual 
profits. 

The  UNITROL  System  is 
reducing  these  losses  in 
stores  Coast  to  Ccxist. 
Without  obligation  we'll 
be  pleased  to  give  you 
details. 

WRITE.  WIRE  OR  PHONE 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
IDgewater  4-5112  ^  1 


Expense  Reduction 

{Continued  from  page  45) 

Workroom  Expense.  The  discussion  of 
ways  to  cut  workr(X)m  costs  fell  largely 
into  two  categories:  investment  in 
money-saving  equipment;  passing  more 
charges  on  to  customers. 

At  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia, 
a  pneumatic  lift  machine  for  furniture 
permits  one  man  to  handle  a  job  that 
formerly  required  several.  Woodward 
&  Lothrop  and  several  other  stores  re- 
jxirted  success  in  charging  for  men’s 
wear  alterations— a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  major  alterations,  l>etter 
selling,  and  satisfactory  customer  reac¬ 
tion.  Carson  Pirie  Scott  is  making  a 
charge  for  taking  carjiet  measurements 
and  figuring  installations,  applying 
the  charge  as  a  credit  against  the  pur¬ 
chase. 

Wrapping  and  Paeking.  Henry  Shalet, 
store  service  manager,  John  Wana¬ 
maker,  Philadelphia,  and  discussion 
leader,  offered  a  round-up  of  economy 
ideas  from  several  stores.  One  novel 
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ronibination  of  thrifty  practice  and 
gootl  public  relations  came  from  the 
|.  B.  Ivey  Company.  Clubs  and  other 
civic  organizations  have  the  people  of 
the  community  saving  and  bundling 
used  pap)er  and  newspapers;  the  store 
collects  them  and  pays  75  cents  per 
100  pounds.  Using  its  own  shredding 
machines,  Ivey  realizes  a  big  saving 
over  the  price  of  S4.45  per  100  pounds 
that  was  formerly  paid  for  packing. 

Delivery  Costs.  Economies  in  delivery 
are  achieved  through  four  kinds  of  ap¬ 
proach,  said  F.  A.  Koch,  operations 
superintendent,  Schuneman’s,  Inc.,  St. 
Paid.  These  are;  to  keep  deliveries 
at  a  minimum;  to  pass  on  delivery 
charges  to  customers  by  establishing 
purchase  minimums  and  charging  for 
C.O.D.’s;  to  purchase  new  time-  and 
money-saving  equipment,  anti  to  main¬ 
tain  equipment  in  good  condition. 

To  encourage  take-withs,  he  said, 
salespeople  should  be  trained  to  as¬ 
sume  that  the  customer  is  carrying  t!ic 
package  unless  she  specifies  otherwise. 
Systems  to  assure  combining  of  imdti- 
ple  item  orders  are  also  important. 

Wieboldt  Stores  reportetl  a  saving  of 
$.S  to  $4  on  appliance  tleliveries  by 
having  the  vendor  deliver  directly  to 
the  customer.  .Mandel’s  was  said  to 
have  saved  about  $10,000  a  year  by 
supplying  express  and  freight  rate 
cards  to  personnel  so  that  they  can 
figure  charges  accurately. 

Other  Economies.  Several  stores  re¬ 
ported  that  they  save  the  salaries  of 
regular  cash  register  readers  by  having 
supervisors  take  on  this  job.  Lans- 
burgh’s  makes  a  payroll  saving  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  night  watchman  wrap  coins. 
Many  housekeeping  economies  were 
reported,  among  them:  supplying  roll- 
tyf>e  paper  towels  instead  of  the  fold¬ 
ed  kind;  using  treated  dust  mops  to  re¬ 
duce  the  amount  of  wet-mopping 
needed;  renting  porter  uniforms  in¬ 
stead  of  owning  them. 

At  Schuneman’s,  the  mail  and  tele¬ 
phone  order  departments  have  been 
combined  into  one,  the  Telo-Mail  De¬ 
partment.  This  is  efficient,  since  mail 
orders  from  an  ad  tend  to  peak  on  the 
day  after  the  bulk  of  the  telephone 
orders.  The  same  people  can  handle 
both  operations  efficiently.  A  number 
of  other  ideas  for  reducing  telephone 
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costs  were  offered.  Some  stores  require 
the  general  manager’s  office  to  ap¬ 
prove  long  distance  calls.  A  cherk-iqj 
on  pay  stations  was  advised  to  find  il 
existing  phones  are  paying  and  where 
additional  ones  are  needed.  The  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  autoriiatic  dialing  svs- 
tem  between  main  store,  branches  and 
warehouses  was  recommended. 

Men’s  Wear 

{Continued  from  page  70) 

sell,”  said  Alfred  Shapiro,  president  of 
.\lfred  of  New  York.  Cautioning  buy¬ 
ers  against  over-absorption  in  figures, 
he  said;  “You  can’t  sell  figures,  onlv 
merchandise,  and  if  that  merchandise 
has  fashion,  it’ll  have  news.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  men’s  leisure  wear  stocks 
should  be  made  up  of  at  least  50  per 
cent  new  styles,  and  he  advised  mer¬ 
chants  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  substantial  increases  in  sjKnts- 
wear  departments  “regardless  of  gen¬ 
eral  conditions.”  With  an  increase  of 
more  than  100,000  families  in  the 
.SI0,000-and-up  income  liracket,  there 
is  a  large  market  for  fashion  aiul  tjual- 
ity  merchantlise  for  retailers  to  lap. 
To  make  the  most  of  it,  he  stressetl 
the  inqMHtance  of  making  nudti|)le 
sales  and  ensembling  “automatic  and 
natural;”  of  making  wimlows  and  tlis- 
plays  attractive;  of  giving  the  depart¬ 
ment  adequate,  attractive  space;  of 
using  a  theme  in  advertising;  of  train¬ 
ing  sales jjeople  well. 

No  Blind  Rush.  On  the  other  hand, 
men’s  wear  retailers  were  atlvised 
against  rushing  blindly  to  feature  the 
new,  at  least  in  fabrics.  “Don’t  be  so 
anxious  to  be  first  with  a  new  fabric 
that  you  buy  it  before  you  are  sure 
what  it  will  do  and  how  it  will 
perform,”  cautioned  Lowell  E.  Haw¬ 
thorne,  general  sales  manager,  Ameri¬ 
can  Woolen  Co.,  New  York.  In  ap¬ 
praising  the  textile  situation  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  men’s  wear,  he  paid  tribute  to 
the  new  fibers  and  their  virtues,  but 
reminded  his  hearers  about  “the  things 
they  won’t  do.”  Specifically,  he  men¬ 
tioned  fabrics  excessively  subject  to 
static  electricity,  pilling,  or  discolora¬ 
tion  from  heat  among  the  problems 
not  yet  solved  in  some  of  the  synthet¬ 
ics.  He  said  some  of  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  had  been  obtained,  in  his 


experience,  with  blends  of  20  to  50  j 
cent  synthetic  with  wool  or  worst 
•Some  synthetics  have  great  affinity  f, 
w(K)l,  he  pointed  out,  others  for  womil 
ed.  To  insure  customer  satisfixti 
he  urged  retailers  to  forget  “ginnnick»9 
and  place  their  faith  in  mills  a 
manidacturers  in  whom  they  ha 
confulence. 


What  Men  Will  Wear.  Perkins  Bailey} 
executive  editor  anti  fashion  anal 
of  Mkn’s  Wear,  anti  men’s  wear  edi 
tor  of  Look  Magazine,  offered  his  o 
cept  of  “totlay’s  man”— a  keen  sense 
values,  gootl  taste,  always  on  the  gr- 
leisure  time,  and  do-it-yourself  enth 
iasm.  For  this  man,  clothing  must 
simple  in  line,  easy  to  keep  up,  light 
in  weight,  and  comfortable,  he  sai 
He  suggestetl  tleveloping  an  ex 
classification  of  clothes  for  do-it-voi 
self  activities,  clothes  that  would 
luggetl  and  reasonable  in  price,  but! 
that  would  not  have  the  seasonal  ap^ 
|jeal  or  refinements  of  the  usual  s|H)i 
wear.  These  white  collar  work  clot! 
woidd  be  a  new  classification  for  a  m 
j)hase  of  the  .\merican  male’s  life. 


Sales  Training 

{Continued  from  page  62) 


managers  presented  the  buyers’  pack¬ 
ages  to  their  buyers;  buyers  covered! 
the  material  with  their  salespeople^,  i 
.Vlaterial  for  non-selling  employees  in' 
eluded  many  cartoons,  so  that  even  the 
non-readers  among  them  would  unde^ 
stand.  Material  for  buyers  talked  at 
expense  and  profits,  and  urged  thei| 
training  of  salespeople  along  specil 
lines  calculated  to  minimize  returi 
Although  the  return  problem  is  by® 
no  means  solved  in  Los  Angeles,  Mn^ 
Graham  reported  that  there  were  deft® 
nite  areas  of  improvement— for  exanm 
pie,  in  wrong  address  difficulties.  Thil 
campaign,  she  said,  gave  stores 
chance  to  correct  evils  that  they  did! 
not  know  existed,  it  opened  lines  olt 
communication  within  the  store 
brought  suggestions  from  non-sellin||' 

av#{ 


departments.  .Although  customers  ha 
been  show’ii  some  charts,  and  have  beeWj' 
taken  to  visit  the  returned  gocxls  rooii^j|i 
no  real  consumer  campaign  has  ye*| 
been  launched.  “We  wanted  to  pu<|| 
our  own  house  in  order  first,”  Miv 
Graham  said. 
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